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1. This Society shall be called the DanTE Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and’ by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars. 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such ways 
as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report of their 
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proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each Annual 
Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution to the 
members. 

g. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


Te AN Bae RIZE 
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The Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For the year 1918-1919 the following subjects were proposed : 


I. A study of the vocabulary of Dante's Lyrics. 
2. Tne cassification of Dante's Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
3. The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
g. A discussion of the authorship of Ll Fiore. 
5. A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
6. The relation of Dante's theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
7. The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
&. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco &@ Ascol. 
ro. A study of the decline of Dante's influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
rr. Modern traits in Dante. 
12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, 
I3. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 
Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of May. 
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Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the 
Council of the Society. 

On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a state- 
ment of the writer’s standing, i.e. whether he is a graduate or an 
~ undergraduate (and of what college or university); if he is an under- 
graduate, to what class he belongs, and to what department of the 
college or university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a 
sealed letter containing the true name and address of the writer, and 
superscribed with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, 
at the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up with- 
out injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written 
must be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has 
been awarded to the following persons : 


HEINRICH CONRAD BIERWIRTH .... 1887 


For an essay entitled Dante’s Obligations to the Schoolmen, espe- 
cially to Thomas Aquinas. 


GEORGE RICE CARPENTER... . 1888 


For an essay entitled Zhe Interpretation and Reconciliation of the 
Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of Beatrice, given 
by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 


CHARLES STERRETT LaTHAM .... 1890 


For an essay entitled 4 Zranslation into English of Dante's Letters, 
with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 
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KENNETH MCKENZIE... . 1894 
For an essay entitled Zhe Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 


JEREMIAH DENIS Matruias Forp ... . 1895 


For an essay entitled Dante’s Influence upon Spanish Literature 
during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 


ANNETTE FISKE... . 1897 


For an essay entitled Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Pro- 
vengal Lyric Poetry. 


ARTHUR NEWTON PEASLEE.... 1900 


For an essay entitled 4 Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 


HENRY LATIMER SEAVER .... IQOI 


For an essay entitled 4 Translation of the Canzoni in the Convito. 


ALAIN CAMPBELL WHITE... . 1902 


The Latham Prize for an essay entitled 4 Translation of the 
Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 


ALPHONSO DE SALVIO.... 1902 


For an essay entitled Zhe Verse Endings in the Divina Commedia 
in which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro che quello 
ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di sprimere.” 


Fritz HAGENS .... 1903 


For an essay entitled 4 Critical Comment of the De Vulgari 


Lloquio. 
CHANDLER RATHFON PosT... . 1906 


For an essay entitled Zhe Beginnings of the Influence of Dante in 
Castilian and Catalan Literature. 


ALEXANDER Guy HOLBORN SPIERS .... 1907 


For an essay entitled Characteristics of the Vita Nuova. 
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RaLpH HaywarD KENISTON . . . . 1909 


For an essay entitled Zhe Dante Tradition in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. 


ROGER THEODORE LAFFERTY ... . IgI2 


For an essay entitled Zhe Philosophy of Dante. 


GEORGE HussEy GIFFORD .... 1913 


For an essay entitled Axpresstons of Gratitude in Dante. 


RICHARD AGER NEWHALL .... I914 


For an essay entitled /talian Ghibellinism as reflected in Dante. 


Amos PHiItip McMaHon .... 1915 


For an essay entitled On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of Im- 
perialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. 


ANNU Lan EPORK I, 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Dante Society 
was held at the house of the President, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent, 107 Walker Street, Cambridge, on the eve- 
ning of May 20, 1919. The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were presented and accepted. The Secretary 
reported that no essay had been offered in competition 
for the Dante Prize. 

By recommendation of a committee appointed to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year, all the officers of the 
Society were reélected. 

The President, after discussing recent Dante publica- 
tions, read a paper on “ Dante’s Bello Stile.” 

With the present report, the Council publish “ Dante in 
English Art,” kindly contributed by Dr. Paget Toynbee. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON 


Secretary 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 31, 1920 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This chronological record of representations by English artists? of 
subjects from the works of Dante, or connected with Dante, is intended 
as a further contribution to the history of Dante in English Art, two 
instalments of which have already been published by the present writer, 
namely, Zhe Lartiest English Illustrators of Dante,in the Quarterly Review 
for October, 1909, and A Chronological List, with Notes, of Paintings 
and Drawings from Dante, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in Scritti Varit di 
Erudizione e di Critica in Onore di Rodolfo Renier (Torino, 1912). 

The record is arranged, so far as dates can be ascertained, — not 
always an easy matter,—%in strictly chronological order. Notes are 
appended to a few of the works of special interest, except in the case 
of Rossetti’s paintings and drawings, full notes on which were printed 
in the article published in 1912 referred to above. 

In order to facilitate reference, four indices are provided, namely, 
1. Alphabetical Index of Artists, with date of first work? ; 2. Index of 
Subjects ; 3. Index of Passages Lllustrated; 4. Index of Exhibitions and 
Galleries, with years in which Dante subjects were exhibited, and names 
of Artists. 

It should be explained that it has not always been possible to deter- 
mine from the catalogue entries whether certain exhibits are indubitably 
Dante subjects or not. It is not improbable, for instance, that one or 
more of the representations of Beatrice may be intended not for Dante’s 
Beatrice but for the Shakespearean character in Much Ado about Nothing. 
Fortunately it is only in a very small percentage of cases that this element 
of doubt exists. 

Every effort has been made to render the record as complete as possi- 
ble, but it can hardly be expected that in a first attempt of the kind there 
should not be some more or less serious omissions. The writer desires 
in this connection to acknowledge his indebtedness to the admirable series 

1 Including foreign artists naturalised or domiciled in England. 

2 Dates of subsequent works (if any) may be found by means of the cross- 


references in the footnotes to the general list. 
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of catalogues of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, of the British 
Institution, and of the Royal Academy, published by Mr. Algernon Graves, 
and of the Royal Scottish Academy, by Messrs. F. Rinder and W. D. 
Mackay, which have very greatly facilitated his task; as well as to the 
assistance received in sundry researches from his friend, Mr. F. G. Stokes. 

The following brief survey, based on a communication of the present 
writer which was printed in the Zimes Literary Supplement for October 
10, 1918, will serve to indicate the points of chief interest in the record, 
which covers a period of upwards of one hundred and seventy years. 

The earliest recorded drawing by English hands of a subject connected 
with Dante, so far as present information goes, dates from about 1745, 
when the Hon. Elizabeth Yorke, eldest daughter of the first Baron (after- 
wards first Earl of) Hardwicke, who married in 1747 Lord Anson, the 
circumnavigator, made a copy of a portrait of Dante by Julio Clovio. 
This we learn from the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1770, in 
which was printed ‘‘ An Ode to the Hon. Miss Yorke” on her copying 
the above portrait, by her brother, the Hon. Charles Yorke (then recently 
deceased, as Lord Morden, after being Lord Chancellor for three days). 

About the year 1758 Hogarth painted the portrait of William Huggins 
as the translator of Ariosto and Dante. In this portrait (now in posses- 
sion of a descendant of Huggins, at Adderbury Manor, near Banbury), 
which was engraved by Major to serve as frontispiece to Huggins’s 
translation (never published) of the Divina Commedia, the translator is 
represented with a bust of Ariosto on his right and a tablet bearing the 
names of the three divisions of Dante’s poem on his left. 

The record: proper, however, does not begin till 1773, in which year 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy what is believed to be the first 
easel picture ever painted of a subject from Dante, namely, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s celebrated “Count Hugolino and his Children in the Dun- 
geon, as described by Dante in the thirty-third canto of the Jnferno.” 
According to James Northcote, who was the model for one of the sons, 
the subject was suggested to Reynolds by Goldsmith or Burke. The pic- 
ture, for which the Duke of Dorset paid 400 guineas, was twice engraved 
—in mezzotint by Dixon in 1774, and in line by Raimbach in r8rz. 
Reynolds’s lead was followed a few years later by Fuseli, who made at 
Rome in 1777 six studies in monochrome (now in the British Museum) 
of scenes from the /nferno and Purgatorio, and who exhibited at the 
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Royal Academy in 1786 an oil painting of “‘ Francesca and Paolo’’; and 
by the well-known mezzotint engraver, John Raphael Smith, who in 1803 
exhibited an oil of the same subject. In 1806 Fuseli contributed a sec- 
ond picture, “ Count Ugolino in the Torre della Fame,” and a third, yet 
again of the Francesca episode, in 1818. During the next seventeen 
years Dante was unrepresented at the Academy; but in 1835 a Dante 
subject was once more exhibited, this time by a sculptor, J. Gallagher, 
who contributed a basso-relievo of “‘ Ugolino and his Sons in Prison ”’ ; 
and from this date onwards the Academy catalogues record on an average 
at least one picture or piece of sculpture of a Dante subject annually 
down to the present year (1918), the total number of exhibits being 
eighty-eight, of which twenty-eight were sculpture. Meanwhile other ex- 
hibitions also furnished their quota, notably those of the British Institution 
and of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, which together contributed 
a score of Dante exhibits between 1810 and 1865. 

In 1793 Flaxman’s world-famed “Compositions” from the Divina 
Commedia, one hundred and eleven designs executed as a commission 
from Thomas Hope (afterwards of Deepdene), and engraved by Piroli, 
were published at Rome, the first English edition being published in 1807. 

The originals were preserved in the Hope collection at Deepdene until 
July last year (1917), when they were sold at the Hope sale at. Christie’s 
for £362 to Messrs. Duveen. They are now in America. A volume of 
Flaxman’s studies for these designs, of fifty-eight leaves, in pen, pencil, 
and brush, is preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. From 
the same year (1793), according to Gilchrist, dates Blake’s earliest 
recorded Dante drawing, a pencil outline of “ Ugolino.” Some eight 
years later (¢. 1801) Blake painted a portrait of Dante in tempera, 
““wreath and framing of bay — accessory Ugolino,” as one of a series 
of eighteen heads of poets, nearly life-size, beginning with Homer and 
ending with Hayley, as a commission from Hayley for the decoration of 
his library at Felpham. In 1824-1827, as the result of a commission 
from the artist John Linnell for a series of drawings from the Divina 
Commedia, to be afterwards engraved, Blake produced ninety-eight 
coloured or partly coloured and four uncoloured designs, seven of which 
(from the /nferno) were engraved by Blake himself, and published in 
1827, the year of his death. Eight of the coloured designs were repro- 
duced in the Savoy Magazine in 1896. A selection of twenty-nine of the 
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originals was included in the loan exhibition of works of William Blake 
at the Royal Academy in the winter of 1893; and a selection of nine- 
teen was exhibited at the Tate Gallery in October-December, 1913. The 
whole series was sold at Christie’s in the present year (1918) for £7665 
to a British syndicate organised by the National Art Collection F und ; 
the various contributories including, besides the two great national collec- 
tions in London, several provincial collections (among them the Ash- 
molean at Oxford), as well as the National Gallery at Melbourne. It is 
to be hoped that it may be found possible for the present custodians at 
no distant date to codperate in the issue of a reproduction in a single 
volume of this most interesting series in its entirety. Such a volume 
should assuredly find a sufficiency of subscribers oes the numerous 
lovers of Dante and of Blake. 

The year 1840 is memorable as the date of the discovery in the 
Chapel of the Podest& in the Bargello at Florence, in part through the 
exertions of an English artist, of the now familiar portrait of Dante 
atiributed to Giotto. A copy of this portrait was happily secured by this 
same artist, Seymour Kirkup, before its defacement under the name of 
restoration. Kirkup’s copy was made surreptitiously on the inside of the 
vellum cover of a copy of Dante’s Convivio; from this he subsequently 
made an enlarged water-colour drawing (now in the possession of Lord 
Vernon at Sudbury), of which a chromo-lithographic reproduction by 
Vincent Brooks was published in 1859 by the Arundel Society. The 
volume containing Kirkup’s original sketch was bought at the sale of his 
library at Sotheby’s in 1871 by Quaritch, and by him was sold for seven 
guineas to the late Colonel W. Gillum, by whom it was presented in 
April, 1908, to the Museo Nazionale at Florence. 

In 1849 the name of D. G. Rossetti, unquestionably the most widely 
known and the most prolific of all the English artists who have painted 
from Dante, appears for the first time on the record. His earliest effort 
was a pen-and-ink drawing (now in the Birmingham Art Gallery) of a 
scene from the Vita Nuova (the work from which the majority of his 
subjects were drawn), namely, ‘‘ Dante drawing an Angel on the First 
Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice” (Vi WV. § 3 5), being a study for a 
water colour of the same subject (now in the Taylorian Gallery at Oxford) 
painted in 1853. This sketch was the first of nearly one hundred paint- 
ings or drawings of subjects from Dante executed by Rossetti between 
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this date and that of his death (1882). His most important finished 
pictures, besides the above, include, in water colour: ‘t Dante sees 
Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast” (V. WV. § 14), 1851; replica in 1855- 
1856; “Giotto painting Dante’s Portrait,’ 1852; ‘‘ Meeting of Dante 
and Beatrice in Paradise” (Purg. xxx), 1852; replica in 1864; “ Paolo 
and Francesca”? (/nf. v), 1855; replicas in 1861, 1862; ‘ Matilda 
gathering Flowers” (Purg. xxviii), 1855; ‘“‘ Dante’s Vision of Rachel 
and Leah” (Purg. xxvii), 1855; “The Boat of Love” (Som. xxxii), 
¢. 1855; “ Dante’s Dream” (V. MW. § 23), 1856; study for the oil of 
1871; and in oil: “ Dantis Amor” (V. W.- § 43; Par. xxxiii), 1859; 
a different design of the same, ¢. 1866; ‘t Salutatio Beatricis in Terra — 
in Eden” (V. WV. § 3; Purg. xxx), 1859; replica in water colour in 1864; 
“ Beata Beatrix” (V. V. § 43), 1863, now in the Tate Gallery; replicas 
in water colour (reduced) in 1871, in oilin 1872, 1880; ‘‘Dante’s Dream” 
(VY. WN. § 23), 1871, Rossetti’s largest work, and considered by himself 
to be his masterpiece, now in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool; re- 
duced replica in 1880, with double predella added, representing ‘‘ Dante 
Dreaming” and “Dante Awakening from his Dream’; “La Donna 
della Finestra” (V. 2V. § 36; Som. xix), 1879; “La Pia” (Purg. v), 
1881. 

The range of subjects selected by the numerous artists (exclusive of 
“illustrators,” such as Flaxman and Blake, and others to be mentioned 
later) who have drawn their inspiration from Dante is, considering the 
extent of the field open to them, a comparatively narrow one. The Paolo 
and Francesca episode has attracted by far the greatest number of artists, 
both painters and sculptors, there being more than fifty representations 
of this episode in one or other of its phases, of which nine are by sculptors. 
Among the paintings, besides those of Fuseli (1786, 1818), J. R. Smith 
(1803), and Rossetti (1855, 1861, 1862), already mentioned, are ver- 
sions by Watts (British Institution, 1848; Grosvenor Gallery, 1879 ; the 
latter now in the Watts Gallery at Compton); Noel Paton (Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, 1851, 1852; the latter now in the Wrigley collection in 
the Bury Art Gallery); Leighton (Royal Academy, 1861, 1876; a study 
for the former in silver-point, made ¢ 1850, now in the Leighton House 
Gallery) ; F. B. Dicksee (Royal Academy, 1895); Byam Shaw (as detail 
of the picture ‘‘ Love the Conqueror,” Royal Academy, 1899); and 
G. W. Nesbit (Royal Academy, 1909). The representations in sculpture 
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are by R. Westmacott (Royal Academy, 1838, alto-relievo in marble, exe- 
cuted for the Marquess of Lansdowne, now at Bowood); A. Munro 
(Royal Academy, 1852, marble group, acquired by Mr. Gladstone) ; 
H. S. Leifchild (Royal Academy, 1854, 1860, marble groups); J. S. 
Westmacott. (Royal Academy, 1879, basso-relievo in plaster bronzed) ; 
C. Ricketts (Grafton Gallery, 1909, bronze relief); F. Derwent Wood 
(as detail of his bronze of “ Dante at Ravenna,” Royal Academy, 1899 ; 
and bronze group, exhibited at the International Exhibition of Fine Arts 
at Rome’in 1911); and Jennings (Royal Academy, 1912, marble group). 

Of the Ugolino episode there have been eight representations, of which 
two are in sculpture; these include the paintings of Reynolds (1773) and 
Fuseli (1806), and the basso-relievo of Gallagher (1835), mentioned above; 
besides a sculptured group by J. B. Carpeaux (Royal Academy, 1871). 
Of Beatrice (assuming all the representations to be of Dante’s Beatrice) 
there have been between thirty and forty; chief among the painters 
being Eastlake (Royal Academy, 1855) and Rossetti (“‘ Beata Beatrix,” 
1863, and an oil, 1879, besides several studies), and among the sculptors, 
seven in number, A. Munro (Royal Academy, 1857) and A. Bruce Joy 
(Royal Academy, 1867). Of “La Pia” (Purg. v) there have been two 
paintings, that by Rossetti (1881) and one by Edwin Long (Royal 
Academy, 1890). 

Of portraits, statues, or busts of Dante himself there have been more 
than a score. The portraits include that by Blake (c. 1801) mentioned 
above, an oil by Noel Paton (Royal Scottish Academy, 1852), a silver- 
point by Leighton (1853, now in possession of Mr. George Musgrave, 
translator of the /nferno), numerous studies by Rossetti for his ‘‘ Dante’s 
Dream,” a water colour by Holiday (Royal Academy, 1875), and a coloured 
design for mosaic by Walter Crane (¢. 1890). The best-known bust is that 
of A. Munro (Royal Academy, 1856), of which several casts are in private 
hands, besides one in the Bodleian at Oxford. A marble figure of Dante 
is included in the group of poets by H. H. Armstead (1876) in the 
south podium of the Albert Memorial. A fine statue by A. G. Walker 
(1904) fills one of the niches outside the St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden. 

Among paintings of other subjects are ‘“ Dante’s Dream” (Purg. 
xxvii), by F. R. Pickersgill (Royal Academy, 1843); ‘ Boccaccio’s Visit 
to Dante’s Daughter at Ravenna,” by W. B. Scott (British Institution, 
1852); “The Angel Pilot” (Puzg. ii), by W. F. Woodington (Royal 
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Academy, 1855); ‘“‘Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Procession through 
the Streets of Florence” (Dante a spectator), by Leighton (Royal Acad- 
emy, 1855), purchased by Queen Victoria; an unfinished study in oil 
of the same subject was sold at Christie’s in 1912; Leighton’s silver- 
point head of Dante recorded above was a study for the figure in this 
picture) ; ‘‘ Dante returned from Hell,” by A. W. Elmore (Royal Acad- 
emy, 1858); “Meeting of Dante and Beatrice as Children,” by Holiday 
(Royal Academy, 1861); “ Heaven’s Messenger” (/zf. ix), by Poynter 
(Royal Academy, 1862); ‘‘ Dante in Exile” (ar. xvii), by Leighton (Royal 
Academy, 1864); “ Dante and the Leopard” (/uf i), by J. M. Swan 
(Royal Academy, 1878); “Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Florence” 
(VY. WN. § 3), by Holiday (Grosvenor Gallery, 1883, now in the Walker 
Art Gallery at Liverpool; reproduced in colour in Italy as picture post- 
card; etched by C. O. Murray, Royal Academy, 1884); ‘‘ Dante in the 
Valley of Terrors” (Jf. i), by W. F. Calderon (Royal Academy, 1886) ; 
“Dante and Virgil in Limbo” (/zf iv), by W. Thompson (Royal Acad- 
emy, 1891); “The City of Dis” (Jf viii), by A. Goodwin (Royal 
Academy, 1892); “The Childhood of Dante” (V. WV. § 2), by Jessie 
Macgregor (Royal Academy, 1892); ‘‘ The Denial: Dante and Beatrice” 
(V. XN. § 10), by Mrs. J. Y. Hunter (Royal Academy, 1900); “ The 
Gate of Hell” (Jw ili), “Geryon” (mf xvii), “Souls arriving in 
Purgatory ” (Purg. ii), ‘““The Valley of Kings” (Purg. vii), ‘‘ Dante’s 
Last Night in Purgatory ” (Purg. xxxiii), by Roger Fry (Carfax Gallery, 
1909). 

Among English “illustrators” of Dante, besides Flaxman and Blake, 
may be mentioned Kirkup (forty-nine designs in the album volume of 
the Vernon Dante, 1865); Sarah Clarke (nineteen pen-and-ink sketches, 
now in the Bodleian, of “places of the exile of Dante,” executed for 
Lady Ashburton, 1869-1875; eight reproduced in the Century Maga- 
zine, March and April, 1884); Mrs. Traquair (twenty-two designs in 
“Dante Illustrations and Notes,” 1890; and forty-one water-colour 
“ Tllustrations of the Poems of the Vita Vuova,” executed for Sir T. G. 
Carmichael, 1899-1902; photographic facsimile, 1902); Walter Crane 
(three designs in line for ‘“‘The Vision of Dante,” by E. Harrison, 
Chicago, 1892; and decorative panel of ‘‘ Dante and the Lion, the Leop- 
ard, and the Wolf in the Forest,” worked in embroidery by Mrs. Crane, 
and exhibited at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 1893; reproduced in 
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the Studio, II, 12); J. D. Batten (forty-four brush drawings in black and 
white in illustration of the /zferno, executed for Mr. George Musgrave, 
1897-1900; exhibited at Leighton House, 1900; as yet unpublished) ; 
J. Kelt-Edwards (twelve illustrations in black and white for the Welsh 
translation of the Commedia, by D. Rees, Carnarvon, 1903); Blanche 
McManus (coloured drawings in “t Dante Calendar” for 1904); Lonsdale 
Ragg (six drawings in black and white in “‘ Dante and his Italy,” 1907) ; 
Charles M. Gere (six illustrations, engraved on wood by W. H. Hooper, 
in Mr. St. John Hornby’s Ashendene Dante, 1909); and Evelyn Paul 
(six illustrations in colour for “‘ Stories from Dante,” by S. Cunnington, 
1910; and twenty-four drawings in colour and sepia for Rossetti’s trans- 
lation of the Vita Muova, 1915). 

The burlesque element is represented by Rossetti, with a pen-and-ink 
drawing of “ Dante and his Circle” (in travesty of the title of his volume 
of translations from Dante and his contemporaries) — Dante and the 
other poets leaping through hoops; by Harry Furniss, with a caricature 
(Punch, June 23, 1883) of Holiday’s picture of ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice” 
of that year; and by Max Beerbohm, with “Dante in Oxford” — Dante 
being proctorised (Carfax Gallery, 1904; reproduced in ‘“‘ The Poet’s 
Corner ’’). 

Finally, it may be recorded in this connection that a cinematograph of 
“Scenes from the /zferno of Dante” was on exhibition in England in 
1912. Virgil (“a pious pagan poet of olden days”), Beatrice, and Dante 
figured on the films. Ugolino in the Tower of Famine was one of the 
scenes. Lucifer champing Judas in his jaws in the pit of Hell was an- 
other. No one under sixteen was admitted, the horrors being considered 
too realistic for young persons. 
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A few additional items, which came to hand while the sheets were 
passing through the press, have been included, some in their places in the 


chronological list, the rest in an Appendix. 
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Dante and Beatrice: D. Scott (1846); D. G. Rossetti (c. 1855); Crane (1885); 
Brodie* (1916). 

Dante and Beatrice (Pav. ii): Paton (1854); Thomast (1866). 

Dante and Beatrice (/a7. ili, 50--51): Watson * (1837). 

Dante and Beatrice (V. JV. § 10, ll. g-16): Holiday (1883); Furniss (1883); 
Murray (1884); Hunter (1900); Paul (1915). 

Dante and Beatrice in Paradise: Buckland (1903). 

Dante and his Book: Kirkup (c. 1842); Gere and Hooper t (1909). 

Dante and his Circle: D. G. Rossetti (1858). 

Dante and Love at the Well: D. G. Rossetti (c. 1880). 

Dante and the Leopard (/7/. i, 28-36): Swan (1878). 

Dante and the Three Beasts (/7f. i, 31-54): Crane (1892, 1893). 

Dante and Virgil: Triqueti* (1862). 

Dante and Virgil at Gate of Hell (/zf iii, 16-17): Gere and Hooper t¢ (1909). 

Dante and Virgil crossing Styx (/zf viii, 1-81): Stock (1881). 

Dante and Virgil in Limbo (/x/. iv, 33 ff.): Thompson (1891). 

Dante arranging his friends in Inferno: Douglas (1862). 

Dante as a Seer: Walker (1894). 

Dante at the door of the tomb of Pope Anastasio (/zf xi, 7-9): Ricketts 
(1916). 

Dante at Florence: Baccani (1861). 

Dante at Ravenna: F. D. Wood* (1899). 

Dante at Verona: D. G. Rossetti (c. 1855); Hutchison* (1891). 


7 Engraving. * Sculpture. ¢ Lithograph. 
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Dante awakening from his Dream (V. JV. § 23, ll. 69-125): D. G. Rossetti 
(1875, 1876-1877, 1880). 

Dante, Beatrice, and Heavenly Host: Gere and Hooper f (1909). 

Dante, Beatrice, and Love (V. JV. § 2, Il. 31-32): D. G. Rossetti (¢. 1849); 
Gere and Hooper ft (1909). 

Dante drawing an Angel (V. V. § 35, ll. 1-13): D. G. Rossetti (1849, 1853); 
McManus (1904); Paul (1915). 

Dante dreaming of the death of Beatrice (V. /V. § 23, ll. 1-68): D. G. Rossetti 
(1880). 

Dante, Farinata, and Cavalcante (/zf. x, 22 ff.): Fuseli (1777); Flaxman 
(1793); Blake (1824-1827). 

Dante in Exile: Lawlor (1869); Solomon (1895, 1896); Elliottt (1897); 
McManus (1904). 

Dante in Exile (Pav. xvii, 58-65): Leighton (1864). 

Dante in Oxford: Beerbohm (1904). 

Dante in the Dark Wood (/7 1): S. Herbert (1900). 

Dante in the Valley of Terrors (/7/ i, 31 ff.): Calderon (1886). 

Dante returned from Hell: Elmore (1858); Solomon (1895). 

Dante sees Beatrice at a marriage-feast (V. /V. § 14, ll. 15-57): D. G. Rossetti 
(1849, 1851, 1865-1866); Paul (1915). 

Dante serving his Banquet (Cov. i): Gere and Hooper ¢ (1909). 

Dante’s Dream (V. V; § 23, ll. 33-68): D. G. Rossetti (1856, c. 1868, 1869, 
1870, 1871, 1873, 1874, ¢. 1875, 1880). 

Dante’s Dream (Pu7g. xxvii, 99, 101-103): Pickersgill (1843). 

Dante’s House at Florence: Kirkup (1840, c. 1842); M. L. (1842); Cumming ¢ 
(1842); Delamotte (1876); Ragg (1905); Worman (1906). 

Dante’s last night in Purgatory (Purg. xxxiii): Fry (1909). 

Dante’s resolve to write the Commedia in memory of Beatrice (V. VV. § 43, 
ll. 1-11): D. G. Rossetti (1853). 

Dante’s Tomb at Ravenna: Duppa (1825); Kirkup (c. 1842); Anon. (1843). 

Dante’s Vision of Rachel and Lear (Pug. xxvii, 97-108): D. G. Rossetti (1855). 

Dantis Amor (V7. /V. § 43, ll. 15-17; Par. xxxiii, 145): D. G. Rossetti (1859, 
c. 1866). 

Donna della Finestra (V. V. § 36, Il. 1-13): D. G. Rossetti (1869, 1870, 
c. 1875, 1879, 1880, 1881); Paul (1915). 


Earthly Paradise (ug. xxvii-xxviii): Cook (1902). 
Envie, L’: Jacottt (1874). 


First Anniversary of Death of Beatrice (V. WV. § 35, Il. 1-13): D. G. Rossetti 
(1849, 1853); Paul (1915). 
Francesca: see Paolo and Francesca. 


+ Engraving. { Lithograph. 
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Gate of Hell (/n/f iii, 1): Dupra (1801); Blake (1824-1827); S. Herbert 
(1900); Fry (1909); Paul (1910). 

Gate of Purgatory (Purg. ix): S. Herbert (1900). 

Geryon (/uz/. xvii): Fry (1909). 

Giotto painting Dante’s portrait: D. G. Rossetti (1849, 1852). 


Heaven’s Messenger (/7/. ix, 85 ff.): Poynter (1862). 
House of Dante: sce Dante’s House. 
Huggins as translator of Dante: Hogarth (c. 1758); Majort (17—). 


Illustrations of Divina Commedia: Flaxman (1793); Blake (1824-1827); Kirkup 
(c. 1842); Traquair (1889-1890); Crane (1892); Batten (1897-1900, 1903); 
Kelt-Edwards (1902); Rolfe and Rees (1902); McManus (1904); Ragg 
(1907); Paul (1910); Lawson (1916). 

Mllustrations of Vita Nuova: Traquair (1899-1902); Paul (1915). 

Inferno (plan): Anon. (1842); Anon. (1852); Thomas (1859); M. F. Rossetti 
(1871). 

Judas in the jaws of Lucifer (/f xxxiv, 55-63): Cinematograph (1912). 


Lady at Window: see Donna della Finestra. 

Lano and Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea (/7/- xiii, 109-129): Fuseli (1777). 

La Pia (Purg. v, 133-136): D. G. Rossetti (1866-1867, c. 1868, 1881, c. 1881); 
Long (1890); Trentacoste* (1892). 

Last Hour (Purg. viii, 1-6): Boddington (1836, 1837). 

Liberation of Rachel: Hopley (1865). 

Light across the Sea (Purzg. ii, 17-18): Lawson (1916). 

Love the Conqueror: Byam Shaw (1899). 

Lucifer and Judas (/7/. xxxiv, 55-63): Cinematograph (1912). 


Madonna Pietra (Ses¢. i-iv): D. G. Rossetti (c. 1875); Stillman (1884). 

“ Masque of Dead Florentines’’: Batten (1895). 

Matilda gathering flowers (Purg. xxviii, 37 ff.): D. G. Rossetti (1855); Leslie 
(1860). 

Meeting of Arno and Archiano (Pu7g. v, 95-97, 124-126): Ragg (1905). 

Meeting of Dante and Beatrice (Purg. xxx, 28-33): Crane (1892); Solomon 
(c. 1893); Paul (1910). 

Meeting of Dante and Beatrice as Children(V. /V. § 2, Il. 1-32): Holiday (1859); 
Fortescue-Brickdale (1919). 


Orcagna’s Inferno: Finden t (c. 1850). 
Ottava Spera (Par. xxii, 97-xxvii, 75): Casella* (1893). 
Paese di Dante: Rolshoven (1896). 
Paolo: see Paolo and Francesca. 
7 Engraving. * Sculpture. 
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Paolo and Francesca (/7f. v, 73-142): Fuseli (1777, 1786, 1818); Anon. 
(1778); Flaxman (1793); J. R. Smith (1803); Oliver (1810); Ansley 
(1817); Blake (1824-1827); Briggs (1827); Redaway ¢ (1827); Herbert 
(1832); Corbaux (1835); Cope (1837); Dyce (1837); R. Westmacott* 
(1838); Lemon (1838); O’Neil (1842); Henderson (1842); Watts (1845- 
1847, 1879, 1881); Harwood (1848); Abraham (1849); Leighton (¢. 1850, 
1861, 1876); Paton (1851, 1852); Munro* (1852); Leifchild* (1854, 
1860); D. G. Rossetti (1854, 1855, 1861, 1862); Marshall (1855); Gale 
(1856); Weigall (1857); Buckner (1879); J. S. Westmacott * (1879); 
Bach (1881); Pittard (1885); Lindsay (1886); Solomon (1892, ¢. 1892); 
F. B. Dicksee (1895); Batten (1897-1900); Cowper (1902); Rolfe and - 
Rees (1902); Robertson (1903); Ricketts* (1909); F. D. Wood* (1909, 
1910); Nesbit (1909); Jacomb-Hood (1910); Matthews (1911-1912); 
Jennings* (1912). 

Paradiso (plan): Anon. (1843); Anon. (1852); Thomas (1859); M. F. Rossetti 
(1871); Brooks f{ (1900). 

Paresse, La: Jacottt (1874). 

Pia, La: see La Pia. 

Pietra, Madonna: see Madonna Pietra. 

Places of the Exile of Dante: Clarke (1869-1875). 

Portraits of Dante: see Dante. 

Purgatorio (plan): Anon. (1843); Anon. (1852); Thomas (1859); M. F. Rossetti 
(1871). 


Rachel (Purg. xxvii, 104): Beaumont (1824); Pickersgill (1843); D. G. Rossetti 
(1855). 

Raphael’s Parnassus: Scharf (1851); Williams + (1851). 

Reading Dante: Woolmer (1848). 

Rose of the Blessed (a7. xxx, 117-xxxii, 138): M. F. Rossetti (1871); Shields 
(1893). 

Rusticucci, Aldobrandi, and Guidoguerra (/7/. xvi, 4 ff.): Patten (1843). 


Salutation of Beatrice (V. VV. § 26, Som. xv): D. G. Rossetti (1876-1877, 
c. 1878, c. 1880, 1880-1881); McManus (1904). 

Saluto di Beatrice (V. MV. § 3, Il. 5-15; Purg. xxx, 70-73): D. G. Rossetti 
(¢. 1849, 1849-1850, 1852, 1859, 1864, 1872, c. 1872); Paul (1910). 

Souls arriving at Mount of Purgatory (Purg. ii): Fry (1909). 

Spiritual Marriage of Dante and Beatrice: F. Madox Brown* (1882). 

Stars! Stars! Stars! (Jif. xxxiv, 139; Purg, xxxiii, 145; Par. xxxiii, 145): 
Lawson (1916). 

Superbia, Umilta, Amore: Shields t (1893). 


+ Engraving. * Sculpture. ¢ Lithograph. 
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Tomb of Dante: see Dante’s Tomb. 


Ugolino (/zf. xxxiii): Reynolds (1773); Dixont (1774); Fuseli (1777, 1806); 
Sidney (1788); Flaxman (1793); Blake (1793, 1824-1827); [Haydon 
(1804)]; Raimbach ¢ (1811); Kendrick (1826); Gallagher* (1835); Car- 
peaux* (1871); Batten (1897-1900); Rolfe and Rees (1902); Cinemato- 
graph (1912). 


Valley of Kings (Purg. vii): Fry (1909). 
Vision of Birds (Purg. xxviii, 14, 16-18): Lawson (1916). 
Vita Nuova: Topham (1868). 


Young Dante (Cazz. vii, 1-4; Conv. iii): Civiletti* (1876). 


+ Engraving. * Sculpture. 


INDEX OF PASSAGES ILLUSTRATED? 


Divina Commedia 


See “ Illustrations of D. C.” in Subject Index. 
Inferno 1, (Dante in the Dark Wood.) 
Inferno \, 28-36, (Dante and the Leopard.) 
Inferno 1, 31 ff. (Dante in the Valley of Terrors.) 
Inferno \, 31-54. (Dante and the Three Beasts.) 
nferno III, 1 ff. (Gate of Hell.) 
Inferno III, 16-17. (Dante and Virgil at the Gate of Hell.) 
Inferno 111, 84-87, 100-102. (Charon.) 
Inferno \V, 33 ff. (Dante and Virgil in Limbo.) 
Inferno V, 34-35, 44, 74-75, 100-102, 106, 112-114, I2I-123, 127-129, 
127-136, 133-136, 137, 138, 139-140. (Paolo and Francesca.) 
Inferno VII. (City of Dis.) 
Inferno VIII, 1-81. (Dante and Virgil crossing Styx.) 
Inferno \X, 85 ff. (Heaven’s Messenger.) 
Inferno X, 22 ff. (Dante, Farinata, and Cavalcante.) 
Inferno XIII, 109-129. (Lano and Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea.) 
Inferno XVI, 4 ff. (Rusticucci, Aldobrandi, and Guidoguerra.) 
Inferno XVII. (Geryon.) 
Inferno XXIII], 94-95. (Dante Alighieri.) 
Inferno XXXIII. (Ugolino.) 
Inferno XXXIV, 55-63. (Lucifer and Judas.) 
Inferno XXXIV, 139. (Stars.) 
Purgatorio \\. (Souls arriving at Mount of Purgatory.) 
Purgatorio \1, 17-18. (Light across the Sea.) 
Purgatorio II, 40-54. (Angel Pilot.) 
Purgatorio \V, 103-123. (Belacqua.) 
Purgatorio V, 94-129. (Buonconte da Montefeltro.) 
Purgatorio V, 133-136. (La Pia.) 
Purgatorio VII. (Valley of Kings.) 
Purgatorio VIII, 1-6. (Last Hour.) 
Purgatorio \X. (The Gate of Purgatory.) 


1 Names of artists and dates are not repeated in this Index; they can readily 
be found by reference to the Index of Subjects. 
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Purgatorio XXVII-XXVIII. (Earthly Paradise.) 
Purgatorio XXVIII, 97-108. (Dante’s Vision of Rachel and Leah.) 
Purgatorio XXVII, 99, 101-103. (Dante’s Dream.) 
Purgatorio XXVII, 104. (Rachel.) 

Purgatorio XXVIII, 14, 16-18. (Vision of Birds.) 
Purgatorio XXVIII, 37 ff. (Matilda gathering Flowers.) 
Purgatorio XXX, 28-33. (Meeting of Dante and Beatrice.) 
Purgatorio XXX, 70-73. (Saluto di Beatrice.) 

Purgatorio XXX, 73. (Beatrice.) 

Purgatorio XX XIII. (Dante’s last night in Purgatory.) 
Purgatorio XX XIII, 145. (Stars.) 

Paradiso \1, (Dante and Beatrice.) 

Paradiso III, 50-51. (Dante and Beatrice.) 

Paradiso XIV, 37-38. (Canzone di Sera.) 

Paradiso XVM1, 58-65. (Dante in Exile.) 

Paradiso XXII, 97-XXVII, 75. (Ottava Spera.) 

Paradiso XXX, 117-XXXII, 138. (Rose of the Blessed.) 
Paradiso XXXIII, 145. (Dantis Amor.) 

Paradiso XX XIII, 145. (Stars.) 


Vita Nuova! 


See “ Illustrations of V. /V.” in Subject Index. 

Vita Nuova, § 2, ll. 1-32. (Meeting of Dante and Beatrice as Children.) 

Vita Nuova, § 2, ll. 31-32. (Dante, Beatrice, and Love.) 

Vita Nuova, § 2, ll. 38-39. (Childhood of Dante.) 

Vita Nuova, § 3, ll. 5-15. (Saluto di Beatrice.) 

Vita Nuova, § 10, ll. 9-16. (Beatrice denies her Salutation to Dante.) 

Vita Nuova, § 14, ll. 15-57. (Dante sees Beatrice at a marriage-feast.) 

Vita Nuova, § 23, \l. 1-68. (Dante dreaming of the death of Beatrice.) 

Vita Nuova, § 23, ll. 33-68. (Dante’s Dream.) 

Vita Nuova, § 23, \l. 69-125. (Dante awakening from his Dream.) 

Vita Nuova, § 26; Sonetto XV. (Salutation of Beatrice.) 

Vita Nuova, § 35, \l. 1-13. (Dante drawing an Angel; First Anniversary of 
the Death of Beatrice.) 

Vita Nuova, § 36, ll. 1-13. (Donna della Finestra.) 

Vita Nuova, § 43, ll. 1-11. (Dante’s resolve to write the Commedza in 
memory of Beatrice.) 

Vita Nuova, § 43, ll.15-17. (Beata Beatrix; Dantis Amor.) 


1 The line-references to the prose works, and the numbering of the poems of 
the Canzonzere, are those of the Oxford Dante. 
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Canzoniere ! 


Sonetto XV; Vita Nuova, § 26. (Salutation of Beatrice.) 
Sonetto XX1X. (Beatrice.) 

Sonetto XXXII. (Boat of Love.) 

Sestina I-1V. (Madonna Pietra.) 

Canzone VII, 1-4; Convivio III. (Young Dante.) 


Convivio 


Convivio 1. (Dante serving his Banquet.) 
Convivio 111; Canzone VII, 1-4. (Young Dante.) 


1 See note on page xxiii. 


INDEX OF EXHIBITIONS AND GALLERIES, 
WITH YEARS IN WHICH DANTE SUBJECTS 
WERE EXHIBITED, AND NAMES OF ARTISTS 


British Institution: 1810 (Oliver, No. 61); 1817 (Ansley, No. 81); 1824 
(Beaumont, No. 344); 1838 (Lemon, No. 368); 1843 (Boddington, 
No. 170); 1846 (M. Wood, No. 75); 1848 (Watts, No. 82; Harwood, 
No. 349); 1849 (Abraham, No. 275); 1852 (W. B. Scott, No. 435); 1856 
(Gale, No. 406); 1857 (Weigall, No. 443); 1858 (Weigall, No. 189); 1861 
(D’Almaine, No. 602); 1865 (Hopley, No. 271). [Total (1810-1865) = 15.] 

Burlington Fine Arts Club: 1883 (Rossetti Exhibition). 


Carfax Gallery: 1904 (Beerbohm); 1909 (Roger Fry). 


Glasgow Exhibition: 1901 (F. D. Wood*), 

Grafton Gallery: 1909 (Ricketts*; F. D. Wood*). 

Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition: 1879 (Watts, No. 73; Buckner, 
No. 198); 1883 (Holiday, No. 165); 1884 (Stillman, No. 362); 1886 
(Lindsay, No. 44); 1887 (Hallé, No. 31). [Total (1879-1887) = 6.] 

Grosvenor Gallery Winter Exhibition: 1881-1882 (Watts, No. 51; Stock, 
No. 85; Bach, No. 157). 


International Exhibition of Fine Arts, Rome: 1911 (F. D. Wood*). 


Pall Mall (121) Winter Exhibition of Drawings and Sketches: 1852 (D. G. 
Rossetti). 


Royal Academy: 1773 (Reynolds, No. 243); 1786 (Fuseli, No. 53); 1803 
(J. R. Smith, No. 559); 1806 (Fuseli, No. 19); 1818 (Fuseli, No. 16); 
1835 (Gallagher,* No. 1078); 1836 (Walsh, No. 755); 1837 (Boddington, 
No. 321; Watson,* No. 1196; Von Holst, No. 302; Cope, No. 39; 
Dyce, No. 49); 1838 (R. Westmacott,* No. 1276); 1842 (O’Neil, No. 258; 
Henderson, No. 523); 1843 (Patten, No. 67; Pickersgill, No. 155); 1844 
(Bridgford, No. 161); 1846(Hart, No. 292); 1850 (Hancock,* No. 1303); 
1852 (Munro,* No. 1340); 1854 (Leifchild,* No. 1391; Hancock,* 
No. 1416); 1855 (Eastlake, No. 120; Woodington, No. 682; Marshall, 


* Sculptor. 
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No. 99; Leighton, No. 569); 1856 (Munro,* No. 1304); 1857 (Munro,* 
No. 1306); 1858 (Elmore, No. 8); 1859 (Holiday, No. 649) ; reGe (Ort- 
ner,* No. 898; Leslie, No. 578; Leifchild,* No. 952); 1861 (Leighton, 
No. 276; Baccani, No. 502); 1862 (Poynter, No. 138; Hancock,* 
No. 1054; Triqueti,* No. 1077); 1864 (Leighton, No. 194); 1867 (Joy,* 
No. 1156); 1868 (Topham, No. 310); 1869 (Lawlor, No. 1247; Hutchi- 
son,* No. 1290); 1871 (Carpeaux,* No. 1232); 1874 (Jacott, Nos. 1058, 
1066); 1875 (Holiday, No. 639); 1876 (Leighton, No. 970; Civiletti,* 
No. 1394); 1878 (Swan, No. 94; Gordon, No. 132); 1879 (J. S. Westma- 
cott,* No. 1468; Montford,* No. 1560); 1884 (Murray, No. 1434); 1885 
(Pittard, No. 42); 1886 (Calderon, No. 364; Anderson, No. 970); 1887 
(Folkard, No. 774); 1890 (Long, No. 26); 1891 (Thompson, No. 85; 
T. F. Dicksee, No. 1007; Hutchison,* No. 2092); 1892 (Goodwin, 
No. 114; Macgregor, No. 905; Jopling, No. 1258; Trentacoste,* No. 1969); 
1893 (Casella,* No. 1710; Troubetzkoy,* No. 1761); 1894 (Laurence, 
No. 1786); 1895 (F. B. Dicksee, No. 171); 1896 (Rolshoven, No. 1174); 
1897 (Turrell, No. 1583); 1899 (Shaw, No. 906; F. D. Wood,* No. 1942); 
1900 (Hunter, No. 506); 1902 (Cowper, No. 1338; Cook, No. 954); 1903 
(Robertson, No. 587); 1904 (Walker,* No. 1677); 1906 (Worman, 
No. 1019); 1909 (Nesbit, No. 318; Parkinson, No. 1220); 1910 
(Jacomb-Hood, No. 667); 1911 (Broadbent,* No. 1844); 1912 (Jennings,* 
No. 1796); 1918 (Meteyard, No. 1290; Gregory,* No. 1581). [Total 
(1773-1918) = 88, of which 28 sculpture. ] 

Royal Academy Winter Exhibition: 1893 (Blake, 29 drawings); 1911 (Swan, 
No. 25). 

Royal Scottish Academy: 1846 (D. Scott, No. 232); 1849 (Brodie,* No. 602); 
1850 (Brodie,* No. 461); 1851 (Paton, No. 171); 1852 (Paton, No. 83); 
1854 (Paton, No. 331); 1862 (Douglas, No. 318); 1863 (Brodie,* 
No. 403); 1869 (Hutchison,* No. 1001); 1887 (Hutchison,* No. 673); 1890 
(Hutchison,* No. 508); 1916 (Brodie,* No. 40). [Total (1846-1916)=12, 
of which 7 sculpture. | 

Society of Artists of Great Britain: 1778 (Anon., No. 156); 1826 (Kendrick, 
No. 627); 1832 (Herbert, No. 266); 1835 (Corbaux, No. 86); 1836 (Bod- 
dington, No. 413). [Total (1778-1836)=5.] 

Society of British Artists: 1848 (Woolmer, No. 323). 

Tate Gallery: 1913 (Blake exhibition, 19 drawings). 

University Hall (London) Dante Loan Collection: 1893 (Solomon). 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool: 1904 (Walker *), 


* Sculptor. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF REPRE- 
SENTATIONS BY ENGLISH ARTISTS 


Hon. Elizabeth Yorke 


(1725-1760) 


c. 1745. Copy of portrait of Dante by Julio Clovio. 


[In the Genxtleman’s Magazine for Jan., 1770 (Vol. XL, p. 38), was 
printed “An Ode to the Hon. Miss Yorke, on her copying a 
Portrait of Dante by Clovio,’” by her brother, Hon. Charles 
Yorke (second son of first Earl of Hardwicke, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor for three days as Lord Morden),. which begins : 


Fair Artist! well thy pencil has essay’d 

To lend a poet’s fame thy friendly aid; 

Great Danté’s image in thy lines we trace; 
And, while the Muses’ train thy colours grace, 
The Muse propitious on the draught shall smile 
Nor envious leave unsung the gen’rous toil. 


This must have been written before 1747, in which year Miss 
Yorke married Lord Anson, the circumnavigator. (See Dante 
in English Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 243-245.)] 


William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) 


¢. 1758-1760. Portrait of William Huggins as Translator of Ariosto 
and Dante. 


[Oz?. This picture, which is in possession of Colonel E. W. Blunt- 
Mackenzie of Adderbury Manor, near Banbury, a descendant of 
Huggins, represents the translator with the bust of Ariosto on 
his right, and a tablet bearing the names of Dante and of the 
three divisions of the Divina Commedia on his left. The por- 
trait was engraved in 17— by Thomas Major (see below), and 
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was intended to serve as frontispiece to Huggins’ translation 
of the Commedia, which was never published. (See Dante in 
English Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 306-308.)] 


Thomas Major 
(1720-1799) 
17—. Portrait of William Huggins, Translator of Dante, after Hogarth. 


[Engraving, intended as frontispiece for Huggins’ translation of 
the Commedia (see above). “It is a small circular medallion, 
turned three-quarters to the left: in the background left appears 
a portrait bust inscribed on the plinth IL DIVINO | ARIOSTO, and 
in the background right a tablet or plain cartouche with the in- 
scription DANTE | L’INFERNO | IL PURGATORIO | IL PARADISO. 
In the margin at the top is the name HUGGINS”’ (information 
kindly supplied by Sir Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints at British 
Museum). As appears from a letter of Granger to Ducarel 
(Dec. 20, 1772), printed in Nichol’s //lustrations of Literature 
(Vol. III, p. 601), the plate was a private one, and was “ never 
sold in the shops.’’] 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-1792) 


1773. Count Hugolino and his Children in the dungeon, as described 
by Dante, in the thirty-third canto of the /iferno. 


Io non piangeva, si dentro impetrai : 
Piangevan Elli, ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse: Tu guardi si, Padre! che hai? 
Pero non lagrimai, né rispos’ io 
Tutto quel giorno, né la notte appresso. 
(Unf. Xxxili, 49-53) 


[Oz?, Exhibited at Royal Academy.(No. 243) in 1773. The subject, 
according to James Northcote (who was the model for one of 
the sons), was suggested to Reynolds by Goldsmith or Burke. 
Horace Walpole in his Academy Catalogue noted it as ‘t most 
admirable.’”” The picture, which is believed to be the first easel- 
picture ever painted of a subject from Dante, was purchased 
from Reynolds by the Duke of Dorset for his collection at 
Knole Park for 4oo guineas. It was engraved in mezzotint by 
John Dixon in 1774, and in line by A. Raimbach in 1811. It 
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was exhibited at the British Institution in 1813, and again in 
1851, at which date it was in possession of Earl Amherst. 
(See ‘ The Earliest English Illustrators of Dante,” in Quarterly 


hkeview, Oct., 1909, pp. 405-409.)] 


John Dixon 
(c. 1740-1780) 


1774. Count Hugolino and his Children, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


1777: 


[Mezzotint engraving of preceding. ] 


Henry Fuseli * 
(1741-1825) 


Six drawings of subjects from the Divina Commedia : 
. Paolo and Francesca (clasping each other in the whirlwind). 


(Lnf. Vv, 74-75.) 


. Dante, Farinata, and Cavalcante (two hooded figures emerg- 


ing from tombs, with slant flames behind them, and 
Dante addressing them from the shelter of Virgil’s arms). 
(Zifex 22 fi.) 


. Lano and Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea in the Wood of Suicides 


(Dante clinging to Virgil, while a pack of hounds hunts 
two naked men at the edge of a wood). (7. xiii, 109-129.) 


. Dante on the ice of Cocytus listening to the tale of Ugolino 


(the heads of Ugolino and Ruggieri fixed in the ice at 
the feet of Dante, who stands with uplifted hands; the 
two brothers Alessandro and Napoleone degli Alberti 
butting their heads together in the distance, and, above, 
the feet of the Giant Antzeus, and of one of the other 
Giants). (/7f. xxxii—xxxiii.) 


. Belacqua and his companions (studies of figures lying and 


seated). (Purg. iv, 103-123.) 


. The fate of Buonconte da Montefeltro (Buonconte’s body 


washed down by the stream, and his soul being borne 
away by an angel). (Puzg. v, 94-129.) 


[Monochrome. Executed at Rome in 1777; now in Print-Room at 


British Museum. No. 1 is reproduced in Locella’s Daztes 


* See also under 1786, 1806, 1818. 


1778. 


1786. 


1788. 


4193: 
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Francesca da Rimini (Eszlingen, 1913), p. 70; No. 4 is repro- 
duced (with wrong description) in illustration of article on “' The 
Earliest English Illustrators of Dante,” in Quarterly Review, 
Oct., 1909 (Plate III).] 


Anonymous 
Francesca and Paolo; a story from the /z/erno of Dante. 
[Oil. Exhibited at Society of Artists of Great Britain (No. 156) 
in 1778.] 
Henry Fuseli * 
Francesca and Paolo, Dante’s /zferno, Canto v. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 53) in 1786. Probably 
after the drawing made in 1777 (see under that date, No. 1). 
Fuseli exhibited a second picture from this episode, doubtless a 
different design, in 1818 (see under that date).] 


* See also under 1777, 1806, 1818. 


George Sidney 
(jl. 1780) 
Count Ugolino in the Tower of Famine at Pisa. (Jaf. xxxiii.) 


{Oz?. Apparently painted in Rome. An account of this picture, all 
trace of which has now been lost, appeared in the Gzornale delle 
Belle Arti (Rome) for April 26,1788. (See Dante in English 
Literature, Vol. 1, p. 683.)] 


John Flaxman * 
(1755-1826) 


Compositions from the Divina Commedia of Dante, being one 
hundred and eleven designs executed, engraved (by Tom- 
maso Piroli), and published at Rome: 

1. Title,’ with portrait of Dante, and symbols of Hell (Lucifer), 

Purgatory (angel), and Paradise (stars). 


* See also under 1807. 


1“Ta Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri cioé l’ Inferno, il Purgatorio, ed 


il Paradiso, composto da Giovanni Flaxman Scultore Inglese, ed inciso da 
Tommaso Piroli Romano.” 
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. Inferno 1, 136. (Dante, Virgilio.) 

. Inferno II, 52. (Virgilio, Beatrice.) 

. Lnferno III, 118. (Anime, Caron.) 

. Inferno IV, 53-59. [Christ in Limbo.] 

. Inferno V, 136. (Lanciotto, Francesca, Paolo.) 

. Inferno V, 142. (Paolo, Francesca, Dante, Virgilio.) 

. Inferno VI, 18. [Cerberus. ] 

. Inferno VII, 1-2. (Pluto, Virgilio, Dante.) 

. Inferno VIII, 67-68. (Flegias, Virgilio, Dante.) 

. Inferno 1X, 46-48. [The Furies. ] 

. Inferno X, 31-32. (Farinata, Cavalcanti, Dante, Virgilio.) 

. Inferno X\, 6. (“ Anastasio Papa guardo.”) 

. Inferno XII, 59-60. (Centauri.) 

. Inferno XIII, 31-32. (Virgilio, Dante, Pietro delle Vigne.) 
. Inferno XIV, 103. [Il Veglio di Creta.”] 

. Inferno XV, 43-45. (Brunetto Latini, Dante, Virgilio.) 

. Lnferno XVI, 25-26. (Tegghiaio Aldobrandi, Jacopo Rusti- 


cucci, Dante, Virgilio, Guido Guerra.) 


. Inferno XVII, 113-114. [Geryon.] 

. Inferno XVIII, 112-113. (Alessio Interminei.) 

. Inferno XIX, 43-44. (Virgilio, Dante.) [Simoniacs.] 
. Inferno XX, 43-44. (Tiresia.) 

. Inferno XXI1, 35. [Barrators. | 

. Inferno XXI1, 70. (Diavoli, Dante, Virgilio, Diavoli.) 
. Inferno XXII, 35-36. (Ciampolo.) 

. Inferno XXIII, 58-59. (Caifasso, Frati Godenti.) 

. Inferno XXIV, 98-99. (Vanni Fucci.) 

. Inferno XXV, 17-18. (Caco.) 

. Inferno XXVI, 17-18. (Dante, Virgilio.) [Fraudulent 


Counsellers. | 


. Inferno XXVII, 112-114. (S. Francesco, Guido Conte di 


Montefeltro.) 


. Inferno XXVIII, 121-122. (Bertram da Bornio.) 

. Inferno XXIX, 67-69. [Falsifiers. } 

. Inferno XXX, 28-29. (Gianni Schicchi, Capocchio.) 
. Inferno XXXI, 142-143. (Anteo, Virgilio, Dante.) 

. Inferno XXXII, 20-21. (Dante, Virgilio.) [Caina.] 
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. Inferno XXXII, 16-17. (Arciv. Ruggieri, Ubaldini, Conte 


Ugolino e quattro Figli, Conte Gualandi, Sismondi e 
Lanfranchi.) 


. Inferno XXXII, 72-73. [Ugolino in the Torre della Fame. ] 
. Inferno XXXIV, 28. [Lucifer.] 

. Inferno XXXIV, 138-139. (Dante, Virgilio.) [Exit from Hell. ] 
. Purgatorio 1, 50-51. (Catone, Virgilio, Dante.) 

. Purgatorio 1, 133. (Virgilio, Dante.) [Dante girt with rushes. | 
. Purgatorio U1, 28-29. (Virgilio, Dante.) [The Celestial Pilot. ] 
. Purgatorio II, 49-50. [The Celestial Pilot. ]} 

. Purgatorio II, 113-114. (Casella, Dante, Virgilio, Catone.) 

. Purgatorio III, 91. (Virgilio, Dante, Anime.) 

. Purgatorio IV, 104-105. (Belacqua.) 

. Purgatorio V, 104-105. [Buonconte. | 

. Purgatorio V1, 74-75. [Sordello.] 

. Purgatorio VII, 31-33. [Unbaptised Infants. ] 

. Purgatorio VIII, 25-26. [The Two Guardian Angels.] - 

. Purgatorio 1X, 30. [Dante borne by the Eagle. ] 

. Purgatorio 1X, 131-132. [The Gate of Purgatory. ] 

. Purgatorio X, 40. [The Annunciation. ] 

. Purgatorio XI, 26. [The Proud. ] 

. Purgatorio XII, 25-27. [The Fall of Lucifer.] 

. Purgatorio XIII, 25-27. [The Envious. | 

. Purgatorio XIV, 7-8. (Dante, Virgilio, Rinieri da Calvoli, 


Guido del Duca di Brettinoro.) 


. Purgatorio XV, 35-36. (Dante, Virgilio, Angelo.) 

. Purgatorio XVI, 7-9. [The Wrathful.] 

. Purgatorio XVII, 67. (Virgilio, Dante.) [" Beati pacifici.’”] 
. Purgatorio XVIII, 97-99. [The Slothful.] 

. PurgatorioX1X,72-73. (Dante, Virgilio.) [The Avaricious. } 
. Purgatorio XX, 133. [The Quaking of the Mountain.] 

. Purgatorio XXI, 29. (Stazio, Virgilio, Dante.) 

. Purgatorio XXII, 131-132. (Dante, Virgilio, Stazio.) 

. Purgatorio XXIII, 87-90. (Nella, Forese.) 

. Purgatorio XXIV, 106-107. [The Gluttonous.] 

. Purgatorio, XXV, 124. (Dante.) [The Lustful.] 

. Purgatorio XXVI, 31-32. [The Lustful.] 
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. Purgatorio XXVII, 73. (Stazio, Dante, Virgilio.) 

. Purgatorio XXVIII, 40-41. (Matilda.) 

. Purgatorio XX1X, 83. [The Procession of Elders. ] 

. Purgatorio XXX, 55-57. (Beatrice, Dante.) 

. Purgatorio XXXI, 80-81. [Beatrice in the Car.] 

. Purgatorio XXXI, 100-101. (Matilda, Dante.) [Immer- 


sion in Lethe. ] 


. Purgatorio XXXII, 152. [The Giant and the Harlot. ] 
. Purgatorio XXXIII, 127. (Dante, Matilda, Stazio.) 


[Faith, Hope, and Charity. ] 


. Paradiso I, 64-65. (Dante, Beatrice.) 

. Paradiso II, 29. (Dante, Beatrice.) 

. Paradiso III, 16. (Beatrice, Dante, Piccarda, Costanza.) 

. Paradiso 1V, 23. [Souls returning to the Stars. ] 

. Paradiso V, 103. [Souls active for good.] 

. Paradiso V1, 112-114. [Heaven of Mercury. ] 

. Paradiso VII, 10-11. (Beatrice, Dante.) 

. Paradiso VIII, 31. (Carlo Martello, Beatrice, Dante.) 

. Paradiso 1X, 64-66. (Cunizza, Dante, Beatrice.) 

. Paradiso X, 53. [Heaven of the Sun.] 

. Paradiso X1, 35-36. (S. Francesco, S. Chiesa, S. Domenico.) 
. Paradiso XII, 20. [Heaven of the Sun.] 

. Paradiso XIII, 25-26. [Adoration of the Trinity. } 

. Paradiso XIV, 104. [Christ Crucified. ] 

. Paradiso XV, 133. [Madre di Cacciaguida, Maria Vergine.) 
. Paradiso XVI, 37-38. [Constellation of Leo. ] 

. Paradiso XVII, 106-107. (Beatrice, Dante, Cacciaguida.) 
. Paradiso XVIII, 77-78. [Heaven of Jupiter. } 

. Paradiso XIX, 1. [The Imperial Eagle. ] 

. Paradiso XX, 68-69. [Rhipeus.] 

. Paradiso XXI, 29. [Heaven of Saturn.] 

. Paradiso XXII, 16-18. [The Sword of Justice. ] 

. Paradiso XXIII, 20. [The Triumph of Christ. ] 

. Paradiso XXIV, 11-12. [Heaven of the Fixed Stars.] 

. Paradiso XXV, 52. (Il Diavolo, la Chiesa, la Carne.) 

. Paradiso XXVI, 7-8. (Adamo, S. Giacomo, S. Giovanni, 


S. Pietro, Dante, Beatrice.) 


1793. Ugolino. 


CULO Ons 


108. 


IIo. 


111. Paradiso XXXIII, 116-117. [The Trinity. ] 


[Outline drawings. The originals of these compositions, which 
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. Paradiso XXVU, 1-2. [Hymn to the Trinity. ] 


106. Paradiso XXVIII, 16-18. [Vision of the Deity.] 


. Paradiso XXIX, 37. [The Angels. ] 

Paradiso XXX, 94-97. [Angels and Saints. ] 

. Paradiso XXXI, 116-117. [The Virgin Mary. ] 
Paradiso XXXII, 2-3. (Dante, S. Bernardo.) 


were executed as commission from Thomas Hope (afterwards 
of Deepdene), were sold at Christie’s at the Hope sale in July, 
1917, for £362 to Messrs. Duveen, the purchase being made 
on behalf of Messrs. Scott and Fowles of New York, in whose 
possession they were in Sept., 1918. A volume of Flaxman’s 
studies for these designs is preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. It consists of ‘58 leaves on which there are 
studies, some in pencil quite unimportant, others finished with 
black outlines, either by pen or brush. They are not accom- 
panied by any notes relating to Dante. The book has all the 
appearance of being Italian. There is not any date either in 
the watermark or elsewhere.” (Information kindly supplied by 
the Director, Mr. S. C. Cockerell.)] 


William Blake * 
(1757-1827) 


[Pencil drawing in outline. Preparation for design in the Gates of 


Paradise, “a little foolscap octavo,” published in 1793, ‘ con- 
taining seventeen plates of emblems, accompanied by verse, with 
a title or motto to each plate.” (See Gilchrist’s Lzfe of Blake, 
Vol. I, pp. ro1—104; Vol. II, pp. 221, 240.)] 


* See also under c. 1801, 1824-1827, 1827. 


William Blake * 


Portrait of Dante. 
[Zempera, “Wreath and framing of bay. Accessory Ugolino.” 


Painted as one of series of eighteen heads of poets, nearly life- 
size, beginning with Homer and ending with Hayley, as com- 
mission from Hayley for decoration of his library at Felpham in 


* See also under 1793, 1824-1827, 1827. 


1801. 


1802. 


1802. 


1803. 
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Sussex. The full list of heads is as follows: Homer, Euripides 
(or another Greek tragedian), Lucan, Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Tasso, Shakespeare, Sidney, Camoéns, Milton, Dryden, Otway, 
Pope, Young, Cowper, Voltaire, Hayley. (See Gilchrist’s Zz/é 
of Blake, Vol. 1, p. 166; Vol. Il, pp. 204-205.) This portrait was 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club (No. 34) in 1876.] 


Richard Duppa * 
(1770-1831) 


Vignette to Canto iii of the Znferno. [Gate of Hell.] 
Per me si va nella citta dolente. 


[Drawn and engraved by Duppa as frontispiece to his Se/ectzon 
of twelve heads from the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo 
(London, 1801). ] 


* See also under 1825. 


Thomas Stothard 
(1755-1834) 
Portrait of Dante. 
[Drawing. Engraved by R. H. Cromek as frontispiece to Vol. I of 
Henry Boyd’s translation of the Commedza (London: Cadell 
and Davies, 1802. 3 vols.).] 


Robert Hartley Cromek 
(1770-1812) 


Portrait of Dante, after Stothard. 
[Line and stipple engraving of preceding. ] 


John Raphael Smith 


(1752-1812) 
Paulo and Francosia. 

, One day (a day I ever must deplore !) 
The gentle youth, to spend a vacant hour, 
To me the soft seducing story read 
Of Launcelot and fair Genevra’s love, 
While fascinating all the quiet grove 
Fallacious Peace her snares around us spread. 

Vide Dante’s /nferno, Canto v, stanza 24 
(Inf. Vv, 127-129) 
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[Oz?, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 559) in 1803. Title and 
quotation are from Boyd’s translation of the /7/erno, published 


in 1785.] 


Benjamin Robert Haydon 
(1786-1846) 


1804. In this year Haydon projected a picture of Ugolino, which 
does not appear to have been executed. 


[See Dante in English Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 665-666. ] 


Edward Scriven 
(1775-1841) 
1805. Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen. 


[Stepple engraving. Frontispiece to Vol. I of H. F. Cary’s transla- 
tion of the /zferno (London: Carpenter, 1805-1806. 2 vols.).] 


Henry Fuseli * 


1806. Count Ugolino, chief of the Guelphs at Pisa, locked up by the 
opposite party with his four sons, and starved to death in 
the tower, which, from that event, acquired the name of 
Torre della Fame. See the /nferno of Dante, Canto xxxiii, 

[ Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 19) in 1806. This picture 
was very severely criticised in Bell’s Weekly Messenger for 
May 25, 1806, William Blake wrote a reply, warmly defending 
Fuseli, in the Mfonthly Magazine for July 1, 1806. (See Dante 
in English Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 427, 456; Vol. II, pp. 30-31.)] 


* See also under 1777, 1786, 1818. 


John Flaxman * 


1807. In this year was published the first English edition (with quota- 
tions from the version of Henry Boyd) of Flaxman’s Com- 


positions from the Divina Commedia, originally published in 
Rome in 1793. 


* See also under 1793. 


1807. 


1808. 


1808. 


1810. 


Ge IS10. 
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George Cooke 
(1781-1834) 


Portrait of Dante, after painting by Stradanus. 


[Exgraving. Published by Vernor Hood and Sharpe, Poultry, 
London, 1807. The plate after the design of Jan van der Straet 
(Joannes Stradanus) contains “a portrait of Dante, with a 
medallion of Beatrice Portinari above, and of Virgil and Statius 
below. In the four corners of the engraving are plans of 
hell, purgatory, the heavens, and paradise.”’ (See T. W. Koch. 
Catalogue of the Cornell Dante Collection, Vol. 11, p. 582.)] 


Luigi Schiavonetti 
(1765-1810) 
Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen’s engraving from 
the drawing of Stefano Tofanelli. 
[Stzpple engraving. Frontispiece to Vol. I of edition of Dzvina 


Commedia edited by Romualdo Zotti and published by him 
(London, 1808, 3 vols.).]- 


Anthony Cardon 
(1772-1813) 


Portrait of Dante, after painting by Raphael. 


[ Stipple engraving. Frontispiece to Vol. I of edition of Divina 
Commedia edited by G. B. Boschini and published by P. da 
Ponte (London, 1808. 3 vols.). The portrait is apparently 
taken from the figure of Dante in Raphael’s picture of the 
*‘Disputa” in the Vatican. ] 


Archer James Oliver 
(1774-1842) 
Paulo and Francesca. Vide the Znferno of Dante, Canto v. 
[Oz2. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 61) in 1810.] 


George Frederick Nott 
(1767-1841) 
About this time Nott commissioned the Viennese artist, Josef 
Anton Koch (1768-1839), to make a series of drawings 
from the Divina Commedia. 
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[Nott, who edited (1815) the Works of Surrey and Wyatt, was a 
student of Dante, and possessed a large number of editions of 
Dante’s works, besides three MSS. of the Commedia (see Dante 
in English Literature, Vol. 11, pp. 205-206). Koch’s drawings 
(forty in sepia, illustrating the /ferno and part of the Pur- 
gatorio) eventually came into the possession of King John of 
Saxony (translator of the Comedia under the pseudonym 
* Philalethes ”), and are now preserved at Dresden. One of 
them is reproduced in Volkmann’s /conografia Dantesca 
(London, 1899).] 


Abraham Raimbach 
(1776-1843) 


1811. Count Hugolino and his Children, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


[Line engraving of picture exhibited at Royal Academy in 1773 
(see under that date), executed for Ed. Forster’s Bvztzsh Gallery 
of Engravings (London, 1807-1813).] 


Mrs. Ansley 
1817. Francesca. 


Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 
The leaf, etc. — Leigh Hunt 


[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 81) in 1817. The motto 
is from Canto ii of Leigh Hunt’s Story of Riminz, published in 
the previous year. ] 


Henry Fuseli * 


1818. Dante, in his descent to Hell, discovers amidst the flight of 
hapless lovers whirled about in a hurricane, the forms of 
Paolo and Francesca of Rimini: obtains Virgil’s permission 
to address them ; and, being informed of the dreadful blow 
that sent them to that abode of torment at once, overcome 
by pity and terror, drops like a lifeless corpse on the rock. 
E caddi come corpo morto cade. 
Dante, /zferno, Canto v 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 16) in 1818.] 
* See also under 1777, 1786, 1806. 


———— 


1820. 


1821. 


1822. 
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Charles Rogers Cotton 
Copies of Flaxman’s illustrations (38) to the /zferno. 


[ Pen-and-ink. Inserted in specially bound copy of Charles Rogers’ 
translation of the /z/ferno (1782) in possession of Dr. Paget 
Toynbee. C. R. Cotton was doubtless a son or nephew of 
Charles Rogers’ sister and heiress, who married a William 
Cotton (d. 1791). For the subjects of the drawings, see under 
Flaxman, 1793. | 


William Henry Worthington 
(c. 1795-c. 1833) 


Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen’s engraving from 
the drawing of Stefano Tofanelli. 


[Engraving. (London, 1821.)] 


Robert Graves 
(1798-1873) 
Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen. 


[Line engraving. Frontispiece to Vol. I of edition of Dévzna Com- 
media published by William Pickering (London, 1822-1823. 
2 vols.).] 


Anne Beaumont 
Rachel. 


[Oz2. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 39) in 1824.] 


Beatrice. 
[Ozz. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 344) in 1824.] 


William Blake * 


1824-1827. In these years Blake executed ninety-eight coloured or 


partly coloured designs from the Dzvéna Commedia (sixty- 
eight from the Zzferno, twenty from the Purgatorio, ten 
from the Paradiso), besides four uncoloured drawings and 
a diagram of the circles of Hell, as a commission from 


* See also under 1793, ¢. 1801, 1827. 
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John Linnell. These were intended to be engraved, but 
Blake engraved only seven of the designs from the Jnferno.* 
The coloured designs are as follows :” : 


INFERNO 


. Canto I. Dante running from the Three Beasts. 


[Virgil comes floating through the air. The beasts are all sorts 
of colours; the leopard, for instance, being varied with lake 
and blue, and without spots. There is a wonderful effect of 
light beaming prismatic round the sun. ] 


. Canto I. Dante and Virgil penetrating the Forest. 


[Very unfinished. ] 


. Canto II. The Mission of Virgil. 


(Unfinished. Beatrice contemplates Dante, beset by the beasts. 
At the summit is a large group of the Deity in wrath, and 
a supernatural being, presumably the Genius of Florence. 
Two side-figures below, seated amid flames, here blue, there 
red, very fearful-looking. There are several other details 
carrying out the meaning of the whole subject. ] 


. Canto III. The Inscription over Hell-Gate. 


[Unfinished. Terrible conical upright flames, blue, red, and 
many-tinted, burn amid the mounded circles of Hell.] 


. Canto III. The Vestibule of Hell, and the Souls mustering 


to cross the Acheron. 


[The souls unworthy of either heaven or hell are tormented 
by hornets and worms; above, in the dusky air, are their 
companion-angels, equally excluded. The Acheron heavy 
and murky. ] 


. Canto III. Charon and the Condemned Souls. 


[Little beyond pencil. Charon is very grotesque — almost 
ludicrous. ] 


. Canto IV. Minos. 


[Terrible retributive angel-heads glance out from behind Minos. ] 


1 See under 1827. 


2 The list, as well as the descriptions (sometimes abbreviated) in square 
brackets, are by W. M. Rossetti. (See Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, Vol. II, pp. 216— 
223, 246, 249.) 
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. Canto IV. Homer, bearing the sword, and his Companions. 


{ Pencil, slight. ] 


. Canto IV. The Antique Poets and Philosophers, etc. 


{ Half finished. Quite a different composition from the preceding. 
The poets are under ideal trees, the leafage of which has a 
certain suggestion of the laurel or bay.] 


Canto V. The Circle of the Lustful. Francesca da Rimini. 

[Engraved in close correspondence with the design. The flesh 
of the sufferers crimson-streaked. Virgil’s head is fused into 
the light of the visionary disc representing the kiss of 
Francesca and Paolo.] 

Canto VI. The Circle of the Gluttons, with Cerberus. 

[A mere preparation for colouring. ] 


Canto VI. Cerberus. 

[ Unfinished. The doggish heads of Cerberus have a dragon-like 
character. He grips in human hands the souls, which are 
pigmies in comparison. ] 

Canto VI. The same. 


[Unfinished. Dante and Virgil here are made more important. ] 


Canto VII. Plutus. 

[Colour only begun. Plutus has an insane look, corresponding 
to Dante’s conception: his right hand is upon a bag marked 
““money.” | 

Canto VII. The Stygian Lake, with the Ireful Sinners 
fighting. 

(Unfinished. The sinners, in two bands, hurl themselves one 
against the other, through the waters. ] 


Canto VIII. Virgil repelling Filippo Argenti from the Boat. 
[ Unfinished. ] 


Canto VIII. Dante and Virgil crossing towards the City 
of Dis. 
[Indian ink. The scene is everything here, not the figures. ] 


1 One of the designs engraved by Blake (see under 1827). 
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24. 
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26. 
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28. 
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Canto IX. The Angel crossing Styx. 

[Only begun. The whirls of the vortex which accompanies the 
angel coil like a gigantic serpent. ] 

Canto IX. The Gorgon-head, and the Angel opening the 
Gate of Dis. 

[Only begun in colour. The gate, with the angel touching it, 
forms the chief subject. ] 

Canto X. Farinata degli Uberti. 

[Only begun. ] 

Canto XII. The Minotaur. 


[Only begun in colour. The monster is ramping and roaring. ] 


. Canto XII. The Centaurs, and the River of Blood. 


{Pencil outline, with only an indication of colour. ] 


Canto XIII. The Harpies and Suicides. 


[The harpies resemble old parrot-like dowagers, with very bright 
plumage. The trees show the forms of the suicides embodied 
in them. ] 


Canto XIII. The Hell-Hounds hunting the Destroyers of 


their own Goods. 
[Only begun in colour. ] 


Canto XIV. The Blasphemers. 

[Only begun in colour. The chief group is running to avoid the 
rain of fire. A woman is the principal figure in it.] 

Canto XIV. Capaneus the Blasphemer. 

[A strange medley of colour. Blake also made two uncoloured 


sketches of this subject (see below).] 


Canto XIV. The Symbolic Figure of the course of Human 
History described by Virgil. 

[Half executed. The “ great old man,” as Virgil terms him, is 
beardless. ] 


Canto XVI. Jacopo Rusticucci and his Comrades. 
[Half executed in colour. ] 


29. 


30. 
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32. 


33° 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 
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Canto XVII. The Usurers. 


[Pencil sketch. One of the usurers is in the act of low sarcasm 
described by Dante— putting out his tongue “like an ox 
that licks his nose.’’] 


Canto XVII. Geryon conveying Dante and Virgil down- 
wards. 


[Only begun in colour. } 
Canto XVIII. The Seducers chased by Devils. 


[Only begun in colour. In front lies a mummy-like figure, 
preyed upon by a saurian. No such incident is traceable in 
the poem: perhaps it represents, in this first Circle of the 
Fraudulent Sinners, ‘‘ Fraud, whereby every conscience is 
bitten,” as Virgil phrases it in Canto xi.] 

Canto XVIII. The Flatterers. 

[Only begun in colour. There are two wonderful floating AES 
above, whom it is difficult to account for. ] 


Canto XIX. The Simoniac Pope. 

{The lower part unfinished in colour. The figures of Dante and 
Virgil are locked together at the moment of launching down- 
wards to gaze upon the tormented soul. The colour, except in 
the unfinished part, is highly powerful in horrid brightness. } 

Canto XX. The Necromancers and Augurs. 

[Very unfinished. ] 

Canto XXI. The Devil carrying the Lucchese Magistrate 
to the Boiling Pitch-pool of Corrupt Officials. 


[A sketch, almost colourless. ] 


Canto XXI. The Devils under the Bridge. 


[Only begun in colour. Chiefly landscape: the bridge has some 
indication of monstrous human features. ] 


Canto XXI. Virgil abashing the Devils. 
[Only begun in colour. ] 


Canto XXI. The Devils setting out with Dante and Virgil. 
[Only begun in colour. ] 
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Canto XXII. The Devils with Dante and Virgil, by the 
side of the Pool. 

[Only begun in colour. Two of the bridge-like arcs of the hell- 
circles are seen intersecting. ] 

Canto XXII. Ciampolo tormented by the Devils.’ 

[Slight colour. Nearly as in the engraving. | 


. Canto XXII. The baffled Devils fighting.* 


[Same design as in the engraving. | 

Canto XXIII. Dante and Virgil escaping from the Devils. 

[Only begun in colour. ] 

Canto XXIII. The Hypocrites with Caiaphas. 

[Only begun in colour. There is a great flying group of devils. ] 

Canto XXIV. The laborious Passage along the Rocks. 

[Very slight. Chiefly landscape. ] 

Canto XXIV. The same. 

[Very slight. A different design: also chiefly landscape. ] 

Canto XXIV. The Thieves and the Serpents. 

[Only begun in colour. One of the sinners is a woman. A 
conflagration of flame in the background. ] 

Canto XXIV. The Serpent attacking Vanni Fucci. 

[Only begun in colour. Fucci is in a stooping posture: the 
serpent bites him in the neck, as in the poem.] 

Canto XXV. Fucci “ making the figs ” against God. 

[Serpents wriggle in earth and air. ] 

Canto XXV. Cacus. 

[Almost colourless. The figure of Cacus, with the serpents about 
him, constitutes the whole subject. ] 

Canto XXV. The six-footed Serpent attacking Agnolo 
Brunelleschi.! 


[Colour washy, but tolerably complete. The fourth of the en- 
graved set. Admirably horrid. Blake also made an uncoloured 
sketch of this design (see below).] 


1 One of the designs engraved by Blake (see under 1827). 
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51. Canto XXV. Brunelleschi half transformed by the Serpent. 


[Colour only begun. The miserable Brunelleschi is a very hideous 
and debased object. Blake also made an uncoloured sketch 
of this design (see below). ] 


52. Canto XXV. The Serpent attacking Buoso Donati.! 

[The fifth of the engraved set, to which it closely corresponds ; 
the serpent, however, has no feet in the water-colour. Donati 
is already turning green at the approach of the transforming 
influence. ] 

53. Canto XXV., Donati transformed into a Serpent, Guercio 
Cavalcanti re-transformed from a Serpent to a Man. 
{Colour only begun. ] 


54. Canto XXVI. Ulysses and Diomed swathed in the same 
flame. 


[Colour only begun. ] 


55. Canto XXVIII. The Schismatics and Sowers of Discord. 
[The figure of Mahomet retains some symptom of the traditional 


likeness of the prophet. ] 


56. Canto XXVIII. The same.— Mosca de’ Lamberti and 
Bertrand de Born. 


[Splendid in colour. There is a bold curve of a hill, with conical 
flames before and behind it.] 
57. Canto XXIX. The Pit of Disease.— The Falsifiers.? 


[Colour only begun. Engraved.] 


58. Canto XXX. Same Pit.— Gianni Schicchi and Myrrha. 
{Slight colour. Schicchi and Myrrha have bestial, not human, 
heads: a point of Blake’s own invention, though probably 
suggested by a simile introduced by Dante into this passage. 
Another sinner is tumbling down alongside the bridge — 
perhaps a soul newly arrived to its doom, which is a vivid 
and important point of invention. ] 


59. Canto XXXI. The Primzval Giants sunk in the Soil. 
[Slight colour. Grand in scale.] 


1 One of the designs engraved by Blake (see under 1827). 
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68. 
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Canto XXXI. Nimrod. 
[Almost colourless. An indication of the unfinished tower of 
Babel is given behind Nimrod.] 


. Canto XXXI. Ephialtes and two other Titans. 


[Almost colourless. ] 


Canto XXXI. Anteus setting down Dante and Virgil. 

[This is about the highest in finish of the whole series. The 
scene is full of blue tones, with ragged skirts of supernatural 
fire. Antzeus is black, blue, and raw in flesh-tints, and his 
pose extremely daring, as he sets down Dante and Virgil, 
and turns upward again, in a single momentary action. ] 

Canto XXXII. The Circle of the Traitors. — The Alberti 
Brothers. 

[Almost colourless. The hair of the brothers is iced together as 
in the poem. Very ghastly. ] 

Canto XXXII. Same Circle.— Dante striking against 
Bocca degli Abati.* 


{Almost colourless. Engraved. ] 


Canto XXXII. Dante tugging at Bocca’s hair. 


[Almost colourless. Ugolino is seen gnawing at the head of 
Archbishop Ruggieri. ] 


Canto XXXIII. Ugolino relating his Death. 


[Almost colourless. Ugolino is an ancient man, much of the Job 
type. Ruggieri has his cardinal’s hat lying beside him.] 


Canto XXXIII. Ugolino in Prison. 


[Slight pencil-sketch, uncoloured. Much the same as the design 
engraved in the Gates of Paradise.* Two angels are here 
introduced above. ] 


Canto XXXIV. Lucifer. 
[Very slight colour. Has indications of much curious detail. ] 
Canto XIV. Capaneus. 


[Uncoloured drawing. The group presents three men in ener- 
getic protest or enforced subjection. Probably three of the 


1 One of the designs engraved by Blake (see under 1827). 2 See under 1793. 
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sufferers in Dante’s “ Hell of the Blasphemers.” Quite dif- 
ferent from Nos. 25 and 26. (See Gilchrist’s Zz/e of Blake, 
Vol. II, p. 249.)] 


Canto XIV. The same. 

[Uncoloured drawing. Another different design. Four figures, 
slightly executed. The writhing hair of the figure who 
appears to be Capaneus, presents a crown-like aspect. (See 
No. 69.)] 

Canto XXV. The six-footed Serpent attacking Agnolo 
Brunelleschi. 

[Uncoloured drawing. A sketch for No. 50. (See Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, Vol. Il, p. 246.)] 

Canto XXV. Brunelleschi half transformed by the Serpent. 


{Uncoloured drawing. A sketch for No. 51. (See Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, Vol. Il, p. 246.)] 


PURGATORIO 


. Canto I. Dante and Virgil re-beholding the Sun as they 


issue from Hell. 
[Very slight. The beginning of a fine effect of light.] 


. Canto I. Dante, Virgil, and Cato. 


[ Pencil sketch, with hardly any colour. ] 


. Canto II. The Angelic Boat wafting over the Souls for 


Purgation. 
[Pencil sketch, with hardly any colour. ] 


. Canto IV. The Mountain leading to Purgatory. 


[Only begun. A landscape subject. ] 


. Canto IV. The Ascent of the Mountain. 


[Slight colour. A grand sea, with the sun obscured by cloud.] 


. Cantos V-VI. The Souls of those who only repented at 


the point of death. 
[Slight colour. The souls float about in all directions. ] 


. Cantos VII-VIII. The Lawn with the Kings and Angels. 


[Slight colour. ] 
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. Canto IX. Lucia carrying Dante in his sleep. 


[ Moonlight. ] 


_ Canto IX. Dante and Virgil approaching the Angel who 


guards the Entrance of Purgatory. 


[Slight. The angel is within a door having a pointed arch. Huge 
blood-red clouds traverse the sun, which is shining upon the 
sea. The beginning of a very strong, but as yet harsh, effect 
of colour. | 


Canto IX. The Angel marking Dante with the sevenfold P. 
[Slight colour. Also harsh as yet.] 


Canto X. The Rock sculptured with the Recovery of the 
Ark and the Annunciation. 

[Colour only begun. There is a tremendous black sea in the 
distance. | 

Canto X. The Proud under their enormous Loads. 

[Colour only begun, and design unfinished. The sea here seems 


to be under a moonlight effect. ] 


Canto XII. The Angel descending at the close of the Circle 
of the Proud. 
[The angel descends, with very energetic and beautiful lines 


of motion, towards Dante and Virgil, who stand on the 
sculptured rock.] 


Canto XIII. The Souls of the Envious. 
[Pencil sketch. ] 


Canto XXVII. The Angel inviting Dante to enter the Fire. 


[The fire is at the top of a narrow steep rock-ledge; the sea is 
blue, the sun sinking. ] 


Canto XXVII. Dante at the moment of entering the Fire. 
Canto XXVII. Dante and Statius sleeping, Virgil watching. 
[Slight, rather neutral colour. One of the finest of the series ; 

the curves of the composition very lovely, the decoratively- 


invented vegetation curious; the sea black and rippled. 
Dante’s vision of Rachel and Leah is seen in the full moon. | 


1 This drawing was acquired in 1918 by the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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Canto XXIX. Beatrice on the Car, Dante, and Matilda. 


[Colour incomplete. The meandering, rippling stream is ex- 
tremely pretty. ] 


Cantos XXIX-XXX. Beatrice addressing Dante. 


[Beatrice is tinted with yellow and red, as much incarnate in 
herself as proper to her drapery. The griffin harnessed to 
the car is grand and monumental, and there is much fantasy 
in the gleaming of the lights and colours. } 


Canto XXXII. The Harlot and the Giant. 


[Colour only begun. The design has a good deal of curious 
material. | 


PARADISO 


. Canto XIV. Dante adoring Christ. 


[Only begun. Distinguished by its daring waved pattern-lines 
of fire.] 


. Canto XIX. A Design of Circular Stairs. 


[Pencil sketch. Canto xix, to which Blake has referred this 
design, does not contain anything closely corresponding 
with it. Perhaps it symbolises the relation, as in descending 
grades, between the divine and created intelligences. ] 


. Canto XIX. The Recording Angel. 


[ Half-colour. The angel is represented as an aged man winged. ] 


. Canto XXIV. Beatrice and Dante in Gemini, amid the 


Spheres of Flame.? 
[Colour only begun. ] 


. Canto XXIV. St. Peter, Beatrice, and Dante. 


[Colour only begun. St. Peter is in a tongue-like flame of fire in 
mid-sky. ] 


. Canto XXV. The same three, with St. James also. 


[Only begun. ] 


. Canto XXVI. The same four, with St. John the Evangelist 


also. 


[Only begun. The five figures, each segregated in a sort of disc 
of its own, form an irregular cingfoiled composition; John 


1 This drawing was acquired in 1918 by the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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being at the apex, flanked by Peter and James, Dante at the 
base, and Beatrice inserted midway, towards the right. ] 
8. Canto XXVIII. The Deity, from whom proceed the Nine 
Spheres.’ 
[Only begun in colour. ] 
g. Canto XXX. Dante in the Empyrean, drinking at the 
River of Light. 


[Only begun. A number of distinct subjects, admissible accord- 
ing to the ‘' Doctrine of Correspondences,” are given in the 
background. In one of these one finds the operations of 
pictorial art represented. | 


10. Canto XXXI. The Queen of Heaven in Glory. 
[Sketch, almost colourless. ] 


[A selection of twenty-nine of these designs was included in the 
loan Exhibition of Works of William Blake at the Royal 
Academy in the winter of 1893; and a selection of nineteen 
was exhibited at the Tate Gallery in Oct.—Dec., 1913. Eight of 
the coloured designs were reproduced in the Savoy Magazine in 
1896. The whole series was sold at Christie’s in 1918, when it 
was purchased by a British syndicate organised by the National 
Art Collection Fund, for £7,665. (See Oxford Magazine, 
June 21, 1918.)} 


Richard Duppa * 
1825. The Tomb of Dante at Ravenna. 


[Drawing. Engraved as illustration to the artist’s MW7scel/aneous 
Observations and Opinions on the Continent (p. 147).] 


* See also under 1801. 


Emma Eleonora Kendrick 
(1788-1871) 
1826. Captive Hugolino, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


[Water colour. Exhibited at Society of British Artists (No. 627) in 
1826, For the subject, see under Reynolds, 1773.] 


} This drawing was acquired in 1918 by the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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William Blake * 
1827. Illustrations to the /zferno of Dante. Designed and engraved 
by William Blake." 
1. The Circle of the Lustful.— Paolo and Francesca.” 


and like a corse fell to the ground.’ 
fTfell, Canto v, 1. 137 


Ny 


. The Circle of the Corrupt Officials. — The Devils tormenting 
Ciampolo.* 
seiz’d on his arm, 
And mangled bore away the sinewy part. 
fTell, Canto xxii, 1. 70 


3. Same Circle. — The Devils mauling each other.§ 


so turn’d 
His talons on his comrade. 
ffell, Canto xxii, 1. 135 


4. The Circle of the Thieves. — Agnolo Brunelleschi attacked 
by the serpent.® 


lo! a serpent with six feet 
Springs forth on one. 
fTell, Canto xxv, 1. 45 


. Same Circle. Buoso Donati attacked by the serpent.” 


on 


He ey’d the serpent and the serpent him. 
fTfell, Canto xxv, 1. 82 


a 


. The Circle of the Falsifiers.® 


then two i mark’d, that sat 
Propp’d ’gainst each other. 
fTfell, Canto xxix, 1. 71 


* See also under 1793, ¢. 1801, 1824-1827. 


1 These were seven plates from his Dante designs (see under 1824-1827) 
which Blake managed to engrave within a few months of his death. 

2 Design No. 10; reproduced in Locella’s Dantes Francesca da Rimini 
(Eszlingen, 1913), p. 89. 

3 The quotations are from Cary’s translation. 

* Design No. 40. 5 Design No. 41. 6 Design No. 50. 

7 Design No. 52; reproduced in illustration of article on “ The Earliest English 
Illustrators of Dante,” in Quarterly Review, Oct., 1909 (Plate V). 

8 Design No. 57. 
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7. The Circle of the Traitors. — Dante’s foot striking Bocca 
degli Abati.’ 
Wherefore dost thou bruise me? weeping he exclaim’d. 
Hell, Canto xxxii, 1. 79 


Henry Perronet Briggs 
(1793-1844) 


Paolo and Francesca. 


Amor, ch’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fu tolta, e 1 modo ancor m’ offende, ec. 
Canto v, 1. 100 


[Oz. Engraved by J. Redaway, as frontispiece to edition of Divina 
Commedia edited by Pietro Cicchetti and published (in one 
volume) by C. S. Arnold (London, 1827).] 


J. Redaway 
(Ji. 1820) 


Paolo and Francesca, after H. P. Briggs. 
[Line engraving of preceding. ] 


Anonymous 


Head of Dante in medallion. 


[Exgraving. Published as illustration to the article ‘ Dante” in 
Vol. I of Lives of the Italian Poets, by Rev. Henry Stebbing 
(London: Ed. Bull, 1831. 3 vols.).] 


John Rogers Herbert 


1810-1890 
Francesca. ( ) 


Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 
The leaf to which her thoughts ran on before. 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Society of British Artists (No. 266) in 1832. 


The motto is from Canto iii of Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimint, 
published in 1816.] 


* Design No. 64; reproduced in illustration of article on “ The Earliest English 
Illustrators of Dante,” in Quarterly Review, Oct., 1909 (Plate VI). 
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James Hopwood * 
(c. 1800-1850) 
1833. Group of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, after Gaitte. 


[ Stipple engraving. Prefixed to J Quattro Poeti Italiani (Paris: 
Lefévre, 1833; reprint, 1836).] 


* See also under 1843. 


J. Gallagher 


1835. Count Ugolino and his Sons in Prison.— Vide Dante 
[Basso-relievo, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1078) in 1835.] 


Marie Francoise Catherine Doetter Corbaux 
(1812-1883) 
1835. Picture from Canto v of the /zferno. 


Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria. Dante (Jzf v, 121-123) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Society of British Artists (No. 86) in 1835.] 


J. Walsh 
(71. 1830) 
1836. Subject from the /zferno. 
[Oz/. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 755) in 1836.] 


Thomas F. Boddington * 


‘fi. 1830 
1836. The-Last Hour. ‘ ) 


paia il giorno pianger che si more. 
Dante (Purg. viii, 6) 
[Ozz. Exhibited at Society of British Artists (No. 413) in 1836.] 


1837. Terrace Scene in the South. 
Era gia |’ ora che volge ’] disio 
A’ naviganti, e ’ntenerisce il cuore, 
Lo di ch’ han detto ai dolci amici a dio. 
Dante, Purg., Canto viii (I-3) 
[Ozc. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 321) in 1837.] 
* See also under 1843. 
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Musgrave Lewthwaite Watson 


(1804-1847) 
1837. Dante and Beatrice. 
In the tardiest sphere thus placed, 
Here, mid these other blessed also blest. 
Paradise, Canto iii (50-51 (Cary)) 


[Marble group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1 196) in 1837.] 


Theodor von Holst 
(1810-1844) 


1837. Charon —a study for a fresco. 
Guai a voi, anime prave ; 
Non isperate mai veder lo cielo. 
Io vegno per menarvi all’ altra riva 
Nelle tenebre eterne, in caldo, e in gielo. 


Ma quell’ anime, ch’ eran lasse e nude, 
Cangiar’ colore e dibattero i denti, 
Ratto che inteser le parole crude. 
Dante, /zf., chap. iii (84-87, 100-102) 
[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 302) in 1837.] 


Charles West Cope 
(1811-1890) 
1837. Paulo and Francisca. 

For our delight we read of Lancelot, 
How him love thralled;... 

Ofttimes by that reading, 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek; .. . 

The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. 

Vide Cary’s Dante, Inferno (v, 127 ff.) 

[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 39) in 1837.] 


William Dyce 
(1806-1864) 
1837. Francesca da Rimini. 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 49) in 1837. Now 
in National Gallery of Scotland. ] 


1838. 


1838. 


1840, 
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Richard Westmacott 
(1799-1872) 
Paolo and Francesca. 
Que’ duo che insieme vanno 
E pajon si al vento esser leggieri. 


Nulla speranza li conforta mai 
Non che di posa, ma di minor pene. 
Dante, /zferno, Canto § (ll. 74-75, 34-35) 


[Alto-relievo in marble, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1276) 
in 1838. Executed for third Marquis of Lansdowne; now in 
possession of present Marquis at Bowood, Wiltshire. ] 


Alfred D. Lemon 
(ji. 1830) 
Paolo and Francesca. 
That day we read no more. 
Vide Dante, /nferno (v, 138 (Cary)) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 368) in 1838.] 


Seymour Stocker Kirkup 
(1788-1880) 


Plan of localities in Florence connected with the life of Dante. 


[Pencil drawing. Engraved by G. Cumming as illustration (opp. 
p- xi) to Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vz¢a 
Nuova and Convito of Dante (London: C. F. Molini, 1842). 
Afterwards re-engraved as Plate IV in third (Album) volume of 
Vernon Dante (1865).] 


Two ancient Tuscan doorways in the house of Dante in 
Florence as they existed in 1840. 

[Pencel drawing. Engraved by G. Cumming on same plate as 
above. Afterwards re-engraved as Plate V in third (Album) 
volume of Vernon Danze (1865). (On these two drawings see 
H. C. Barlow, Ox the Vernon Dante, and Other Dissertations. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1870, pp. 41-44.)] 


Drawing of the portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Chapel of 
the Podesta in the Bargello at Florence. 
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[Water colour. Made on the inside of the vellum cover of a copy 
of the 1531 edition of the Coxvivio. This volume, containing 
the copy of the portrait of Dante, which is described by the 
late owner as ‘very delicate,” formed lot 1199 at the sale of 
Kirkup’s library at Sotheby’s in December, 1871. It was pur- 
chased by Quaritch for £5. 5s. od. and bought from him the next 
day for £7. 7s. od. by the late Colonel William Gillum (d. 1910), 
who in April, 1908, presented it to the Museo Nazionale (in the 
Bargello) at Florence. The following account of how he contrived 
to get the drawing made was given by Kirkup to Mrs. Gillum 
in Florence in 1873, and kindly communicated by her to the 
present writer: 


I went to the Bargello Chapel, along with others of the public, and I 
had that book (the Cozvivio) and some colours in my pocket. For 
a while I managed to draw, holding the book within my wide felt 
hat, but by and by the man in charge of the room came up to me 
and said: ‘* You know, Signor Barone, the Grand Duke does not 
allow any copying.” I answered: “I am making some notes,” 
and went on with my work. After a time the man came again, and 
said: “It is late, Signor Barone, time for me to lock up and go 
to my dinner. Every one but yourself is gone.’””—“ You can go. 
You may lock me in to finish my notes.” As soon as I was alone, 
I wheeled up the stage which had been left by the workmen who 
removed the plaster, mounted it, and took a tracing on thin paper, 
so as to obtain the exact outline and precise size. I then replaced 
the stage, and took up my drawing again quite comfortably. So 
my “notes” were finished before my gaoler returned from dinner. 


(See my Life of Dante, 1910, p. 134.) Beneath the drawing, 
which is reproduced in colour in Holbrook’s Portraits of 
Dante (p. 90), Kirkup wrote, ‘ Dipinto da Giotto nel Palazzo 
del Podesta, scoperto il 21 di Luglio 1840.”] 


1841. Chalk drawing, of the size of the original, of the face of the 
above portrait. . 


[“ On light-brown paper. Drawn by S. K., and traced with talc, on 
the original fresco by Giotto, discovered in the Chapel of the 
Palazzo del Podesta, Florence, on the 21st July, 1840, before it 
was retouched.” So described by Kirkup in a letter to Gabriele 
Rossetti (from Florence, Sept. 14, 1841), to whom he presented 
this drawing, which subsequently came into the possession of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It was sold after the death of the latter 
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in 1882. In a letter to Rossetti (from Florence, Sept. 12, 1840) 
Kirkup gives the following account of the discovery of the portrait: 


I have delayed writing in the hopes of sending you a sketch which 
will interest you, but I have hitherto been disappointed. We have 
made a discovery of an original portrait of Dante in fresco by 
Giotto! Although I was a magna pars in this undertaking, the 
Jacks in Office have not allowed me yet to make a copy. Sono 
tanto gelost, most likely afraid I should publish it, and prevent 
some friends of their own reaping all the profit they hope from that 
speculation. I was the person who first mentioned to Sig. Bezzi, a 
Piedmontese and friend of Carlo Eastlake’s, the existence of the 
portrait under the whitewash of three centuries. We were joined 
by an American, and we three undertook at our expense to employ 
a restorer to uncover the walls of the old chapel in the palace of 
the Podesta in search of the portrait— mentioned by F. Villani, 
Filelfo, L. Aretino, Vasari, Cinelli, etc. Nothing but the constancy 
and talent of Sig. Bezzi could have overcome the numberless 
obstacles and refusals we met with. He wrote and spoke with 
the persuasions of an advocate, and persevered with the obstinacy 
and activity of an Englishman (which I believe he now is). He 
alone was the cause of success. We should have had no chance 
without him. At last, after uncovering enough of three walls to 
ascertain it was not there, the Government took the task into their 
own hands, on our terms, with the same restorer, and in the fifth 
wall they have succeeded. The number of walls is six, for the 
chapel has been divided into two — (magazines of wine, oil, bread, 
etc. for the prisoners). The precise date of the painting is not 
known. The poet looks about 28 —very handsome —wzz Afollo 
colle fattezze di Dante. The expression and character are worthy 
of the subject, and much beyond what I expected from Giotto. 
Raphael might own it with honour. Add to which it is not the 
mask of a corpse of 56—a ruin—but a fine, noble image of the 
Hero of Campaldino, the Lover of Beatrice. The costume very 
interesting —no beard or even a lock of hair. A white cap, over 
which a white capuccio, lined with dark red, showing the edge 
turned back. A parchment book under his arm— perhaps the 
Vita Nuova. It is in a group of many others—one seems 
Charles II of Naples. Brunetto Latini and Corso Donati are 
mentioned by the old authors. 


In a subsequent letter (that of Sept. 14, 1841, already quoted), which 
was written after the despatch of the above drawing to Rossetti, 


he says: 
By the time you receive this, I hope that the portrait of Dante, for 
you, will be in London. ... Since I drew it, I have had the mor- 


tification to see the original retouched, and its beauty destroyed. 
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You will perceive that the eye is wanting. A deep hole in the 
wall was found exactly on that spot, as if done on purpose. It 
was necessary to fill it that it might not extend further: not con- 
tent, they ordered Sig. Marini to paint the eye on it, and he has 
daubed over the face in many parts, to the ruin of its expression 
and character. It is now 15 years older, a mean, pinched expression, 
and an effeminate character, compared to what it was. 


(See Gabriele Rossetti: A Versified Autobiography, ed. by 
W. M. Rossetti, 1901, pp. 145-148.) 

About the same time as the above letter Kirkup wrote an interesting 
account (in Italian) of the discovery of the portrait to G. B. 
Cavalcaselle, a translation of which was subsequently published 
in the Spectator for May 11, 1850. In this account (the trans- 
lation of which was corrected by Cavalcaselle in the Spectator 
for July 13, 1850) Kirkup says: 

I went among the first to see the portrait. What a pity! the eye of 
the beautiful profile was wanting. There was a hole an inch deep 
or an inch and a half. Marini said it was a nail. It did precisely 
seem the damage of a nail drawn out; and so I suspect it was 
done instead of cutting off the nail. But I have no proof of that. 
The hole remained for a year, notwithstanding that I prayed that 
it might be filled up, because all who mounted upon the scaffold 
put their fingers into it, and I feared it would crumble more. 
Afterwards it was restored on the occasion of the congress of 
scientific philosophers, and I saw Marini, under the direction of 
the Minister of Public Works, who was at his side: he filled the 
hole, and made a new eye, too little, and badly drawn; and then 
he retouched the whole face and clothes, to the great damage of 
the expression as well as the character and costume. The likeness 
of the face is changed; and the three colours in which Dante is 
dressed, the same with those of Beatrice [in Pure. xxx, 31-33], 
those of Young Italy, white, green, and red, are no longer there. 
The green is turned to chocolate colour; moreover the form of 
the cap is lost and confused. I desired to make a drawing to send 
it to my best friend Signor [Rossetti]: it was denied to me 
by the keepers, and I went to the gallery to speak to one of the 
inspectors to have permission. He answered me, that too many 
persons were jealous, and that it was not decided to whom it 
would be permitted to publish it. I asked no more. Perhaps if I 
had asked of a minister or director I should have been more for- 
tunate, as they had on more than one occasion shown me polite- 
ness. But I obtained the means to be shut up in the prison for a 
morning; and not only did I make a drawing, but a tracing also, 
and with the two I then made a fac-simile sufficiently careful. 
Luckily it was before the rifacimento. 
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(See Dante in English Literature, Vol. Il, p. 642.) 

[For an account of the discovery of the portrait from the point of 
view of Bezzi and of Wilde (“the American” mentioned by 
Kirkup in the first letter to Rossetti, quoted above), see T. W. 
Koch, Dante in America, pp. 23-36. See Appendix, p. 112.] 


1841. A small sketch in water colours of the same portrait, “ giving 
the colours of the dress, and the heads supposed to be 
Corso Donati and Brunetto Latini.” 


[Presented by Kirkup to Gabriele Rossetti at the same time as the 
preceding. (See Gabriele Rossetti: A Versified Autobiography, 


P. 147.)] 
c. 1841. Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence. 


| Pencil drawing. Engraved by Lasinio as frontispiece to L’/xferno 
adi Dante Alighieri... disposto in ordine grammaticale... 
da Lord Vernon (Firenze, 1842). Before the addition of the 
right hand holding the three pomegranates (see below). ] 


c. 1842. Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence. 


[Pencil drawing. Engraved by G. Cumming as illustration (opp. 
p- xvii) to Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vzta 
Nuova and Convito of Dante (London, 1842). The plate, which 
is dated March 7, 1843 (though the volume itself is dated 1842), 
is inscribed, “* Portrait of Dante Alighieri, aged 25. Painted by 
Giotto about 1290 in the Chapel of the Podesta at Florence. 
Discovered 21st July 1840. Copied before the restorations in 
1841. Seymour Kirkup Esq. delint.” In this reproduction from 
his original drawing Kirkup has added the right hand, holding 
three pomegranates, and has restored the eye, which he left 
blank in the first sketch. In sending the latter to Gabriele 
Rossetti in 1841 he said, “You will perceive that the eye is 
wanting. A deep hole in the wall was found exactly on that 
spot.... You will perceive by my drawing that the outline 
(the eyelash) remained, which was fortunate, as it gives the 
exact situation of the feature.” (See Gabriele Rossetti: A Verst- 
fied Autobiography, pp.148-149.) As to the three pomegranates, 
in a letter to Hon. W. W. Vernon, Colonel Gillum, a friend of 
Kirkup’s, writes: “’ Three pomegranates in Dante’s right hand 
denote the three kingdoms. There is a crown on the top of 
the pomegranate (‘Jomo coronato’). One day Kirkup told me 
the pomegranates were there when he made the sketch; but as 
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his object was to draw the face, he did not draw them then, and 
Marini destroyed them.” (See W. W. Vernon, Readings on the 
Paradiso of Dante, ed. 1909, Vol. I, p. lvi.) The Duke of Sermo- 
neta (Michelangelo Caetani) was of opinion, after a careful exam- 
ination of the fresco, that the pomegranates were not held in 
Dante’s hand, but were in reality part of the ornamental design 
on the dress of the figure (commonly identified as Corso Donati) 
behind Dante. In an interesting letter to the Marquis Filippo 
Raffaelli, dated from Rome, May 15, 1855, he writes: 


Dalla figura di Dante Allighieri ritratta da Giotto nella Cappella de’ 


Priori in Firenze, di cui Ella si € compiaciuta dimandare cid che 
io vi avessi osservato, debbo dirle che quando venne discoperta e 
fu pubblicata in disegno, si rappresento con un fiore nella mano 
destra, il quale fu cagione di varie interpretazioni che da molti 
si fecero per rendere ragione del suo significato. Il padre Pietro 
Venturi, mio amicissimo, ed uno dei pil studiosi delle cose dan- 
tesche, credette in quel disegno raffigurare non gia un fiore ma 
bensi le melagrane, che tali veramente sembrano le due che sono 
appiccate al ramo che in quel disegno pare essere nella mano di 
Dante. Quindi volle sottilmente immaginare che potesse avere 
allusione a cosa scritturale e mistica, e cosi figurato dal pittore 
per denotare la teologica dottrina dell’ Allighieri. Quantunque pit 
verosimile e pitt conveniente si fosse questa interpretazione alla 
persona di Dante ed alla Cappella in cui era ritratto, e meno dis- 
dicevole che quella spiegazione che altri dava al semplice fiore 
posto in sua mano come attributo di amori; pure non potrei con- 
formarmi a credere nulla di vero insino a che io non avessi visitato 
il dipinto originale, e meglio osservata la cosa sulla faccia del 
luogo. Cid non mi venne fatto che nell’ anno 1844, che potendo 
per pochi giorni recarmi a Firenze, fui tosto a visitare con gran- 
dissima curiosita questa preziosa reliquia dell’ arte che unisce il 
doppio valore di essere carissima, tanto per l’ operato che per 
 operante. Vi fui condotto dall’ eruditissimo mio amico Signor 
Conte Luigi Passerini . . . come fui dentro alla Cappella de’ Priori, 
a rimpetto della immagine dell’ Allighieri, . . . vidi, senza occor- 
renza di molta osservazione, come stesse la cosa, e dalla mano di 
Dante sparire il fiore e la melagrana, e tutto cid che male era 
Stato espresso nel disegno pubblicato, e peggio poi interpretato 
da’ suoi osservatori. In tale dipinto adunque é Dante rappresen- 
tato fra le principali figure che forse dovevano approssimare 
V altare, e la principale immagine a cui era dedicata la Cappella, 
€ cid come si faceva nelle pitture dei sacri luoghi in quei tempi. 
Alla diritta poi dell’ Allighieri, e alquanto mosso e piu avanti, vi 
é altra persona ritratta, e mal conservata, sulla quale campeggia 
Dante, e la mano sua diritta in atto raccolto e alquanto socchiusa, 
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ha dietro a lui la veste della detta figura la quale e rabendata con 
opera di tali melagrane e fiori che veggonsi di bianco sul fondo 
rosso, oggimai quasi svanito. I danni del tempo, hanno confuso i 
piani che ha voluto rappresentar Giotto in quel dipinto; e la detta 
figura, al di la di quella di Dante, doveva essere vestita con pit 
ornamento e pil vaga, e potrebbe anche essere quella di messer 
Corso Donati, di cui fa menzione il Vasari... . 


(See Epistolario del Duca Michelangelo Caetani di Sermoneta. 
Corrispondenza Dantesca. Firenze, 1903, pp. 58-59.)] 


c. 1842. Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence. 


[Water colour. This drawing, the original of which is in the pos- 
session of Lord Vernon at Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, was made 
by Kirkup for the 5th Lord Vernon (d. 1866) from the tracing 
and coloured sketch in the volume of the Cozvzvzo mentioned 
above. From this drawing was subsequently made the chromo- 
lithographic reproduction by Vincent Brooks for the Arundel 
Society, which was published in 1859. (See under that year; 
see also W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, 
ed. 1909, Vol. I, pp. lii-Ix; and H. C. Barlow, Oz the Vernon 
Dante, and Other Dissertations, 1870, pp. 35-39.) On the 
original drawing Kirkup has written: ‘“‘ Drawn from the Original 
(by Giotto) by Seymour Kirkup, the first promoter of the dis- 
covery, and traced on the Fresco in the palace of the Podesta 
in Florence before the painting was retouched.’”’ A photograph 
of this drawing, taken in 1863 by Lord Vernon’s son, W. W. 
Vernon, forms the frontispiece to the third (Album) volume 
of the Vernon Dante. (See W. W. Vernon, Readings on the 
Paradiso, ed. cit., Vol. I, p. lix, note.)] 


c. 1842. Forty-nine drawings in illustration of the third (Album) volume 
of the Vernon Dante (1865). 
1. Affresco di Giotto nel Palazzo del Potesta in Firenze. 


[ Zavola 1. A drawing of the whole fresco in which the portrait 
of Dante occurs; engraved by Paolo Lasinio. ] 


2. Ritratto di Dante Allighieri dipinto da Giotto nella Cappella 
del Potesta a Firenze scoperto il 21 Luglio 1840, copiato 
prima della restaurazione che fu fatta nel 1841. 


[Zavola 11. A drawing of the portrait of. Dante; engraved by 
Lasinio. | 
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La testa [di Dante] della grandezza del dipinto, lucidata dal 
Kirkup prima degli anzidetti restauri. 


[Zavola III. A full-sized drawing of the head of the above ; 
engraved by Lasinio.] 


. Pianta di una Parte di Firenze. 


[Zavola 1V. Plan of localities in Florence connected with the 
life of Dante; engraved by Lasinio. A smaller plate of the 
same drawing, engraved by Cumming, was published in 
Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Veta Nuova 
and Convito of Dante (see above, under 1840).] 


. Porte antiche delle case degli Allighieri in Firenze, Piazza 


San Martino. 


[Zavola V. Two ancient doorways in the house of Dante, as 
they existed in 1840; engraved by Lasinio. A smaller plate 
of the same drawing, engraved by Cumming, was published 
in Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vita 
Nuova and Convito of Dante (see above, under 1840).] 


. Maschera di Dante. 


Maschera di Dante in profilo. 


[Zavola VI. Two views of the death mask of Dante, on the 
same plate; engraved by Lasinio. ] 


. Esterno della Cappella di Dante a Ravenna. 


[Zavola VII. View of the outside of Dante’s tomb at Ravenna; 
engraved by Folo.] 


. Interno della Cappella di Dante a Ravenna. 


[Zavola VIII. View of the inside of Dante’s tomb; engraved 
by Folo.] 


. Basso rilievo sul sepolcro di Dante a Ravenna. 


[Zavola 1X. The bas-relief of Dante, reading at a desk, over 
his tomb at Ravenna; engraved by Lasinio.] 


Dante e il suo Poema dipinto nel Duomo di Firenze. 


[Zavola X. The picture by Domenico di Michelino, over the 
North door of the Duomo; engraved by Lasinio. The 


drawing is signed S. K., but in the description is assigned 
to Marmocchi.] 


Il, 


12. 


iz 


14. 
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16. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Le imagini di Giulio Cesare e di Augusto. 

[Zavola XV. Portraits from coins; engraved by Lasinio. In 
illustration of Jf. i, 70-71.] 

Roma Antica. 

[Zavola XX. View of ancient Rome; engraved by Folo. In 
illustration of /zf- ii, 19-24.] 

Antinferno. 

[ Zavola XXI. “ Kirkup ided e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustration 
of Jn. ili, log-111.] 

I] Limbo. 

[Zavola XXII. “ Kirkup ideo e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustra- 
tion of Jz. iv, 23-24. ] 

Lancilotto, Ginevra e Galeotto. 

[Zavola XXVI. “ Kirkup lucido e dis. Pedretti inc.” From an 
illumination in a MS., in illustration of /zf. v, 127-128.] 

Avari e Prodighi. 

[Zavola XXVIII. ‘ Kirkup ided e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illus- 
tration of /zf. vii, 25-27. 

Lo Stige. 

[Zavola XX1X. “ Kirkup inv. e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustra- 
tion of Jf. vii, 106-107; viii, 1-6, 13-17.] 

Medusa. 

[Zavola XXX. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of 7a 
ibs, Gee) 

L’ Arbia. 

[Zavola XXXIII. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Zxf 
x, 85-86.] 

Spaccato dell’ Inferno. 

[Zavola XXXV. “ Kirkup inv. e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustra- 
tion of /zf. xi, 79-83. ] 

Rovina del monte sull’ Adige, luogo detto lo Slavino di Marco, 


[Zavola XXXVI. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of /af 
xii, 4-10. ] 
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Veduta del Settimo Cerchio. 
[Zavola XXXVII. In illustration of xf xiv, 8-12, 28-30. ] 


Alessandro Magno. 

[Zavola XXXVIII. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of 
Inf. xiv, 28-33.] 

I] Centauro Chirone. 

[Zavola XXXVIII. Engraved by Folo (on same plate as above). 
In illustration of 7z/f. xii, 70-71.] 

Veduta di una Sezione dell’ Inferno col corso de’ Fiumi. 

[Zavola XL. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of /z/ xiv, 
116-119. ] 

Pianta dell’ Inferno col viaggio di Dante fin al secondo 
Burrato. 

[Zavola XLI. “ Kirkup inv. e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustration 
of /zf. xiv, 124-129. ] 

Brunetto Latini. 

[Zavola XLIII. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Zx/ 
XV, 29-33.] 

Il Corso del Palio Verde a Verona. 


[Zavola XLV. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of /zf. xv, 
I21-123.] 


“‘Caduta del Montone presso S. Benedetto. 


[Zavola XLVI, Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Jf 
Xvi, 94-I01.] 

Gerione. 

[Zavola XLVII. “ Kirkup inv. e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustra- 
tion of /uzf. xvi, 130-132; xvii, 10-15.] 

Le Borse degli Usurai. 

[Zavola XLVIII. ‘ Vignetta ideata dal Kirkup.” In illustration 
of uf. xvii, 55-65, 72-73.] 

Statua di Bonifazio. 


[Zavola LIIl. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Znf 
XIX, 53.] : 
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Fonte del Battisterio di Pistoja.— Pozzo nel detto Battisterio. 

[Zavola LVI. Two drawings on the same plate; engraved by 
Lasinio. In illustration of /zf xix, 14-18.] 

Santa Zita. 

[Zavola LXIII. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Zx/. 
xxi, 38.] 

I] Santo Volto. 

[Zavola LXIV. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Zz 
xxi, 48.] 

“Nui andavam co gli dieci dimoni.” 

[Zavola LXVII. Copied from an illumination in a MS. in the 
possession of Kirkup; engraved by Lasinio. In illustration 
of Jaf. xxii, 13.] 

Monumento di un Frate Gaudente [a Firenze]. 

[Zavola LXVIII. Engraved by Lasinio, In illustration of Jaf 
xxiii, 103.] 

Malebolge ed il Cocito col viaggio di Dante fino al Centro. 

[Zavola LXIX. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of /zf 
Xxlv, 37-40. ] 

Porta della Sagrestia de’ Belli Arredi. 

[Zavola LXX. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Jxzf. 
xxiv, 137-139. ] 

Sigillo di un Malaspina. 

[Zavola LXXV. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Zxz/ 
xxiv, 145.] 

Ercole. — Diomede e Ulisse. 


[Zavola LXXXII. Two drawings on the same plate; engraved 
by Lasinio. In illustration of 7z/ xxv, 31-32; xxvi, 55-57.] 


Castello di Romena. 

[Zavola XCII. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Jaf 
XXX, 73.] 

Fiorini. 

[Zavola XCIV. Engraved by Nocchi. In illustration of /xf 
xxx, 89-90. ] 
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La Pina di S. Pietro. 

[Zavola XCVII. Engraved by Folo. In illustration of /zf/ 
xxxi, 58-59. | 

Montereggioni. 


[Zavola XCVII. Engraved by Lasinio (on the same plate as 
the above). In illustration of /”/. xxxi, 40-41.] 


Montaperti. 

[Zavola XCIX. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Z7f. 
xxxil, 80-81; x, 86.] 

Torre della Fame [a Pisa]. 

[Zavola CV. Engraved by Lasinio. In illustration of Jf 
XXxili, 22-23. ] 

Porto Pisano. 

[Zavola CVII. Engraved by Rivera. In illustration of /f 
xxxlii, 82-83. ] 

Lucifero. 


[Zavola CXI. “ Kirkup inv. e dis. Lasinio inc.” In illustration 
of Znf. xxxiv, 28-29. ] 


Henry Nelson O’Neil 
(1817-1880) 


1842. Paul and Francesca of Rimini. 


We read one day for pastime seated nigh 


But one point only wholly us o’erthrew 
When we came to the long-wished-for smile of her 
To be thus kissed by such devoted lover. 
He who from me can be divided ne’er, 
Kissed my mouth trembling in the act all over. 
Accursed was the book, and he who wrote: 
That day no further leaf we did uncover. 
Dante, /xferno, Canto v (Il. 127, 132-138) 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 258) in 1842. The render- 


ing of the motto is apparently by the artist.] 


1842. 


1842. 


1842. 


1842. 


1842. 
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Henry Wyndham Phillips 
_ (1820-1868) 


The Torrigiani Bust of Dante at Florence. 


| Drawing, from cast. Lithographed by R. J. Lane, as frontispiece 
to Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vzta Muova 
and Convito of Dante (London: C. F. Molini, 1842). ] 


Richard James Lane 
(1800-1872) 


The Torrigiani Bust of Dante, after drawing by H. W. Phillips. 
[Lithograph of preceding. | 


Anonymous: M. L. 


Plan of Localities in Florence connected with the life of Dante, 
comprising: 1. Il Battistero. 2. Sasso di Dante. 3. Casa 
degli Alighieri. 4. Casa de’ Portinari. 5. Casa de’ Donati. 
6. Casa de’ Priori. 7. Porta San Piero. 8. Capella del Podesta. 

[Drawing. Engraved by G. Cumming as illustration to Charles 


Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vzta Vuova and Convito 
of Dante (London: C. F. Molini, 1842).] 


G. Cumming 
(Jl. 1840) 
Twoancient Tuscan Doorways in the House of Danteat Florence. 
Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Chapel of the Podesta in 


Florence. 
Plan of Localities in Florence connected with the life of Dante. 


[Zxgravings, after drawings by Seymour Kirkup and M. L., as 
illustrations to Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the 
Vita Nuova and Convito of Dante (see above, and under 1840). ] 


Anonymous 


The Torrigiani Bust of Dante at Florence. 

[Outline drawing. Engraved as illustration to Charles Lyell’s trans- 
lation of the Poems of the Vita Nuova and Convito of Dante 
(London: Molini, 1842).] 
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W. S. P. Henderson 
(fi. 1840) 


1842. The sunny days of old. 


1842. 


1843. 


1843. 


1843. 


We read one day for pastime, seated nigh 
Alone, quite unsuspicious ; 
And ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek. 
The book and writer both 
Are love’s purveyors. 
Dante (/zf. v, 127 ff. (Cary adapted)) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 523) in 1842.] 


Anonymous 


The Inferno of Dante. 


[Drawing. Engraved as illustration to Vol. II of Foscolo’s edition 
of the Divina Commedia (Londra: P. Rolandi, 1842). ] 


The Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante. 


[Drawings. Engraved as illustrations to Vol. III of. Foscolo’s edition 
of the Divina Commedia (Londra: P. Rolandi, 1843).] 


Thomas F. Boddington * 


I] Canzone di Sera. 


Festa di Paradiso; tanto il nostro Amor. 
Dante (Par. xiv, 37-38) 


{Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 170) in 1843.] 
* See also under 1836, 1837. 


James Hopwood * 
Portrait of Dante. 


[Stipple engraving. Frontispiece to 7 Quattro Poeti Italiani (Paris: 
Lefévre, 1843).] 


* See also under 1833. : 


1843. 


1843. 


1843. 


1844. 
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George Patten 
(1801-1865) 


Dante, accompanied by Virgil in his descent to the Inferno, 
recognises his three countrymen, Rusticucci, Aldobrandi, and 
Guidoguerra. — Divina Commedia, Inferno, Canto xvi (4 ff.) 

[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 67) in 1843; at British 
Institution (No. 15) in 1844; and at Paris Exhibition in 1855. 
B. R. Haydon, writing to Kirkup (May 26, 1843), describes this 
picture as “ ghosts from Dante, as heavy as a horseguardsman’s 
flesh can make them.”] 


Frederick Richard Pickersgill 
(1820-1900) 


Dante’s Dream. [Rachel.] 
Thus she sang: 


For my brow to weave 
A garland, these fair hands unwearied ply. 
To please me at the crystal mirror, here 


I deck me. : 
See the Purgatory of Dante, Canto xxvii 


(99, 101-103 (Cary)) 

[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 155)in 1843. B. R. Haydon, 
in a letter to Kirkup (May 26, 1843), speaks of this picture as 
‘a lady in white satin on one side of the flames of the Inferno 
and a lady in something else on the other.”’} 


Anonymous 


Tomb of Dante at Ravenna. 


(Drawings. “Interno della Tomba di Dante,” and ‘‘Tomba di 
Dante a Ravenna,” with inscriptions and descriptions at foot. 
Engraved as illustrations to Vol. IV of Foscolo’s edition of the 
Divina Commedia (Londra: P. Rolandi, 1843).] 


John Henry Robinson 


, (1796-1871) 
Portrait of Dante. : 


[Line and stipple engraving. Frontispiece (dated 1844) to Vol. II 
of Foscolo’s edition of the Divina Commedia (Londra: 
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P. Rolandi, 1842). The portrait is of unknown origin. (See 
T. W. Koch, Catalogue of the Cornell Dante Collection, 


Vol. II, pp. 585-586.)] 


Anonymous 
1844. Portrait of Dante, after Kirkup’s drawing from Giotto’s fresco 
in the Bargello at Florence. 


[Stipple engraving. Frontispiece (dated 1844) to Vol. III of Fos- 
colo’s edition of the Dévina Commedia (Londra: P. Rolandi, 
1843). The engraving differs from the drawing in that the 
damaged eye is restored. ] 


Thomas Bridgford 


(71. 1840) 
1844. Beatrice. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 16r) in 1844.] 


George Scharf * 
(1820-1895) 
1844. Dante, with Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, and Florence. 


(Drawing, after the picture of Dante by Domenico di Michelino, 
over the N. door of the Cathedral at Florence; engraved by 
Dalziel as illustration to Frederick Pollock’s translation of the 
Divina Commedia (London: Chapman and Hall, 1854).] 


* See also under 1851, 1854, 1864. 


George Frederick Watts * 
(1817-1904) 
1845-1847. Paolo and Francesca. 


[Oz/. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 82) in 1848. “It was a 
small picture. The figures were originally nude, but were after- 
wards partly draped.” The design was slightly different from 
that of the later picture (see under 1879). ‘ Francesca’s head 
is bowed, and does not rest on Paolo’s shoulder. Dante and 


Virgil are seen to the right.” (Information kindly supplied by 
Mrs. G. F. Watts.)] 


* See also under 1870, 1881. 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1848. 
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Solomon Alexander Hart 


(1806-1881) 
Dante Alighieri. 
I’ fui nato e cresciuto 
Sovra ’l bel fiume d’ Arno alla gran villa. 
Inferno, Canto xxiii (94-95) 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 292) in 1846.] 


David Scott 
(1806-1849) 
Dante and Beatrice. 
[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 232) in 1846.] 


Matthew Wood 


(Ji. 1840) 
Beatrice. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 75) in 1846.] 


Anonymous 
Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen. 


[Line and stipple engraving. Frontispiece to Cary’s translation of 
the Divina Commedia (London: H. G. Bohn, 1847). This same 
plate was reproduced in subsequent editions of Cary, as well as 
in Bohn’s edition (1854) of I. C. Wright’s translation.] 


John Harwood * 


Francesca of Rimini. 


We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, etc. 
Dante (/7f. v, 127 (Cary)) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 349) in 1848.] 


* See also under 1864. 


A. Woolmer 
Reading Dante. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Society of British Artists (No. 323) in 1848.] 
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1849. 


1849. 


1849. 
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William Brodie * 


Dante (1815-1881) 


[ Bust, “ from an authentic mask in possession of the Lord Advocate, 
Andrew Rutherfurd Esq., later Lord Rutherfurd.” Exhibited 
at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 602) in 1849.] 


* See also under 1850, 1863, 1916. 


R. F. Abraham 


Paolo and Francisca; from Dante. 
[Oi2. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 275) in 1849.] 


R. Young 


Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen. 

[Stipple engraving. Frontispiece to translation of /zferno by John 
A. Carlyle (London: Chapman and Hall, 1859). This engraving 
was reproduced in numerous subsequent editions. ] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 
(1828-1882) 


First Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice. (Dante drawing 
an Angel.) (VW. § 35, Il. 1-13.) 

[Pen-and-ink, (M.11*: T.1.) Nowin the Birmingham Art Gallery. 
Sketch for water-colour drawing of same subject (see under 
1853). (See Catalogue of the Rossetti Exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club,? London, 1883, No. 96; and Cafa- 
logue of the Collection of Drawings and Studies by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, presented to the City 
of Birmingham in 1903,3 Birmingham, 1904, No. 196.)] 


* See also under 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 


1 These numbers refer to the “ Chronological List of Pictures and Drawings,” 
printed as Appendix to Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an Illustrated Memorial of his 
Art and Life, by H.C. Marillier (London, 1899); and to the “ Chronological List, 
with notes, of Paintings and Drawings from Dante by Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” 
by Paget Toynbee (printed in Scritti Varii di Erudizione e di Critica in onore di 
Rodolfo Renier, Torino, 1912). The asterisk affixed to the M. numbers indicates that 


the picture is figured by Marillier. 2 Hereafter quoted as Burlington Catalogue. 
® Hereafter quoted as Birmingham Catalogue. 
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1849. Giotto painting Dante’s Portrait. 


1849. 


¢. 1849. 


¢. 1849. 


[Pen-and-ink, (T. 2.) Sketch for water-colour drawing of same sub- 
ject (see under 1852 and 1859). Exhibited at Winter Exhibition 
of Drawings and Sketches at 121 Pall Mall, in 1852. (See 
Marillier, p. 235, No. 26, note.) In the Birmingham Art Gallery 
are four studies for this subject, viz.: (1) ‘a rough pencil sketch 
(mutilated) ’’; (2) a pen-and-ink drawing of ‘two figures only. 
Dante, with bent head, is sitting to the left, Giotto leaning 
towards him, brush in hand. Dante holds a book in his left 
hand, and an apple or pomegranate in his right. This is an 
early design for the picture, before the addition of the figure 
of Cavalcanti’’: (3) “a nude study of a man for the figure of 
Dante, in black chalk’’; (4) “\a pencil sketch, from life, of Dante 
with a pomegranate in one hand and a knife in the other.”’ (See 
Birmingham Catalogue, Nos. 203, 206, 248, 314.)] 


Sketch for the two figures of Dante and his friend in ‘‘ Dante 
sees Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast.”* (V. W. § 14, Il. 15-57.) 
[Pencil. (T. 3.) In the Birmingham Art Gallery. (See “note by 
C. Fairfax Murray on back of drawing,” printed in Bzrmingham 
Catalogue, No. 244.) The water colour for which this was a 
study was exhibited in 1852 at Winter Exhibition of Drawings 
and Sketches at 121 Pall Mall (see under 1851, and 1855-1856). ] 


Dante, Beatrice, and Love. (V. &. § 2, Il. 31-32.) 


[Pen-and-ink. (T. 4.) In the Birmingham Art Gallery. (See 8z7~ 
mingham Catalogue, No. 193, 1.)] 


Dante meeting Beatrice in Paradise. (Purg. xxx, 70-73.) 


[Pen-and-ink. Two drawings. (T. 5.) In the Birmingham Art Gal- 
lery. (See Birmingham Catalogue, Nos. 213, i, ii.) One of 
these drawings is figured by F. G. Stephens in his article on 
Rossetti in the Portfolio, 1894 (p. 51). (See under 1849-1850, 
and the references there given.)] 


1849-1850. Il Saluto di Beatrice. (Vi WV. § 3, Il. 5-15; Pury. xxx, 


7°-73-) 

[Pen-and-ink. (M.15*: T.6.) Sketch of triptych. (See Burlington 
Catalogue, No. 33-) (See also under c. 1849, 1852, 1859, 1864, 
1872.)] 


1 Wrongly described as “* Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast denying her Salutation 


to Dante.” 
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¢. 1850. 


é. 1850. 


1850. 


1850. 
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William Finden 
(1787-1852) 
Fresco of the Inferno by Bernardo Orcagna in the Strozzi 
Chapel in Santa Maria Novella at Florence. 


(Engraving, after drawing by Tubino. Illustration (Plate XIV) to 
Vol. III of Lord Vernon’s edition of the /ferno (Londra: 
Boone, 1858-1865). ] 


Frederic Leighton * 
(1830-1896) 


Paolo and Francesca. (/nf. v, 133-136.) 


[Silver-point. In Leighton House Gallery. Study for oil painting 
of same subject exhibited at Royal Academy in 1861. Repro- 
duced in Locella’s Dantes Francesca da Rimini (Eszlingen, 


1913), p. 162.] 
* See also under 1853, 1855, 1861, 1864, 1876. 


William Brodie * 
Dante. 


[Warble bust. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 461) 
in 1850.] 
* See also under 1849, 1863, 1916. 


John Hancock * 


(d. 1869) 
Beatrice. (Som, xxix.) 


Last All-Saints’ holiday even now gone by, etc. 
Vita Nuova of Dante 


[Marble statue. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1303) in 1850; 
and at Paris Exhibition in 1855. D. G. Rossetti’s translation of 
Son. xxix in the Vita Nuova is given as motto.] 


* See also under 1854, 1862. 


George Scharf * 


Portrait of Dante, after the fresco by Giotto in the Bargello at 
Florence. 


* See also under 1844, 1854, 1864. 
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[Drawing. ‘Youthful portrait of Dante by Giotto: recently dis- 
covered at Florence,” engraved as illustration to Part I of 
Kugler’s Schools of Painting in Italy (London: Murray, 1851). 
The damaged eye is restored in the drawing. ] 


1851. Fresco of Parnassus by Raphael in the Stanza della Segnatura 
in the Vatican. 


[Drawing. Engraved by S. Williams as illustration to Part II of 
Kugler’s Schools of Painting in Italy. The figure of Dante is 
represented in the fresco. ] 


Samuel Williams 
(1788-1853) 


1851. Fresco of Raphael’s Parnassus, after Scharf. 
[Engraving of preceding. } 


Anonymous 


1851. Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence, after 
Scharf. 


[Zugraving. Illustration to Kugler’s Schools of Painting in Italy 
(see above). | 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


1851. Dante sees Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast. (V. WV. § 14, ll. 15-57.) 


[ Water colour. (M. 22*: T.7.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 6.) 
(See under 1849.) In 1855-1856 Rossetti painted a replica of 
this picture for Ruskin (see under that date). The subject has 
been wrongly described as “* Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast denying 
her Salutation to Dante.”’] 


* See also under 1849 (and note), and the references there given. 


Joseph Noel Paton * 
(1821-1901) 
1851. Death of Paolo and Francesca da Rimini. 
[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 171) in 1851.] 


1852. Dante meditating the episode of Francesca da Rimini and 
Paolo Malatesta. 


* See also under 1854. 
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[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 83) in 1852. Now 
in Wrigley Collection in Art Gallery at Bury. (See Catalogue 
of the Wrigley Collection, p. 59-)) 


Alexander Munro * 


(1825-1871) 
1852. Paolo e Francesca. 


One day we read for pastime and sweet cheer, 
Of Lancelot, how his love was tyrannous. 
We were alone, and without any fear 
Our eyes were drawn together, reading thus, 
Full oft, and still our cheeks would change and glow; 
But it was only one point conquered us. 
For when we read of that great lover, how 
He kissed the smile which he had longed to win, 
Then he whom nought may sever from me now 
For ever, kissed my mouth all trembling — 
A pander was the book, and he that writ — 
Upon that day, we read no more therein. 


Dante, D. C. Zvf. c. v (127-138) 


[Marble group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1340) in 1852; 
subsequently in possession of W. E. Gladstone. The motto was 
apparently translated by the sculptor. ] 


* See also under 1856, 1857. 


William Bell Scott 
(1811-1890) 
1852. Boccaccio’s Visit to Dante’s Daughter. 


There lived at Ravenna when Boccaccio was ambassador at 
that Court, within the shades of the cloister in the Convent of 
Santo Stefano dell’ Ulivo, Beatrice, the daughter of Dante, who 
had withdrawn herself from the world, happy to close her eyes 
by the humble tomb of her father. The Florentines sent this 
helpless and destitute daughter a present of ten florins, by the 
hand of Boccaccio. — Mariotti 


[ Oz. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 435) in 1852.] 


1852. 


1852. 


1852. 


1853. 


Monee 


1853. 
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Anonymous 

Portrait of Dante. 

[Line and stipple engraving. Frontispiece to O’Donnell’s prose 
translation of Divina Commedia (London: T. Richardson & 
Son, 1852). The volume contains also three engraved plans of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. ] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Giotto painting Dante’s Portrait. 


[ Water colour. (M. 26*: T.8.) Finished drawing, for which a pen- 
and-ink sketch was executed in 1849 (see under that year).] 


Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Paradise. (Pug. xxx, 70-73.) 

| Water colour. (M.27: T.9.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 20.) 
Subject of the left compartment of triptych called ‘Il Saluto 
di Beatrice” (see under 1849-1850; and ¢. 1849, 1859, 1864, 
1872). ] 

Dante’s Resolve to write the Commedia in Memory of Beatrice. 
(V. M. § 43, ll. 1-11.) 

[ Oz. (T-10.) W. M. Rossetti records (D. G. Rossetti, his Family 
Letters with Memoir, Vol. 1, p. 159) that at the beginning of 
1853 Rossetti commenced, but never completed, ‘an oil picture 


in two compartments life-sized half-figures,” representing the 
above subject. ] 


Dante on the Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice. (Dante 
drawing an Angel.) (V. WV. § 35, ll. 1-13.) 

[ Water colour. (M.30*: T. 11.) In the Taylorian Gallery at Oxford. 
Finished drawing, for which a pen-and-ink sketch was executed 
in 1849 (see under that year). ] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


Frederic Leighton * 

Face of Dante. 

[.Szdver-point. In possession of Mr. George Musgrave at Oxford. 
Study for Dante in the oil painting of 1855 (see under that 
year). Reproduced (on reduced scale) to serve as frontispiece to 
projected new edition of the owner’s translation of the /7/erno 
(first published in 1893). ] 


* See also under c. 1850, 1855, 1861, 1864, 1876. 
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Anonymous 


1854. Thirty-four illustrations to the Divina Commedia, after Flax- 


Coat An PWN 


man} (reduced), as follows : 


. Portrait of Dante. 
. Charon’s Boat. (/7/. iii.) 


The Lovers punished. (/#/ v.) 


. The Furies. (277. ix.) 


Encounter with Centaurs. (/#/. xii.) 


. Gerion. (Jv. xvii.) 


The Demons in Malebolge. (J. xxi.) 


. The Lake of Pitch. (a. xxii.) 

. The Contention for Guido da Montefeltro. (/7f. xxvii.) 
. The Vale of Disease. (Jaf. xxix.) 

. Ugolino. (af. xxxii.) 

. Dis, or Lucifer. (Jaf. xxxiv.) 

. The Benediction. (Purg. ii.) 

. The Deliverance of Buonconte. (Pwrg. v.) 

. Limbo. (Purg. vii.) 

. Gate of Purgatory. (Pug. ix.) 

> The Proud. (fuzz. x1.) 

. The Poets conducted by an Angel. (Purg. xv.) 

. Redeeming Lost Time. (Puxg. xviii.) 

. Spirits astounded by an Earthquake. (Purg. xx.) 
. The Gluttons. (Purg. xxiv.) 

. The Poets reposing. (Purg. xxvii.) 

. The Descent of Beatrice. (Purg. xxx.) 

. The River Eunoé. (Purg, xxxiii.) 

. The Lunar Sphere. (Zar. ii.) 

. Souls returning to their Spheres. (ar. iv.) 

. Beatrice and Dante. (Par. vii.) 


The Departure of Cunizza. (Par. ix.) 


- The Adoration of the Trinity. (Par. xiii.) 

. Dante discoursing with Cacciaguida. (Par. xvii.) 
. The Terrors of Guilt. (Par. xxii.) 

. The Triumph of Christ. (Par. xxiii.) 


1 See under 1793, 1807. 
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33. The Ninth Sphere. (a7. xxvii.) 
34. The Hierarchies. (Par. xxix.) 


[Steel engravings. Illustrations to third edition of Wright’s transla- 
tion of Divina Commedia (London: Bohn, 1854). The frontis- 
piece is the engraving of Dante after Raphael Morghen first 
published in the 1847 edition of Cary’s Dante.] 


George Scharf * 
1854. Fifty-nine illustrations to the Divina Commedia, chiefly after 


Flaxman : 

PAGE 

1. The Almighty sustaining the Universe. — St. Augus- 

tine. — St. Thomas Aquinas. (Fresco in the 
Campos santo-at- Bisa). =  . < . —Frontispiece 
2.2 antes Acapndelis vatnassus)y oon. ui eee pees) litle 

3. Dante, with Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, and Florence. 
(Fresco in the Duomo at Florence)’. . . . . xi 
4. Giotto’s Tower, Florence? . . xl 

5. Section of the Inferno. (Bahr, Gattliche Comone in 

ihrer Anordnung nach Raum und Zeit, Dresden, 
1302) emere oe ot te Ce SS a eee I 
6. Charon. (eanenye Seite eee eure Gt See 3 
7. Francesca and Paolo. (Rion) oy Ea 
oe (erperuss (Hiatal) aoe ee Ge os la | ieee) 55 20 
g. The Furies. (Flaxman) . . Se 
to. Coin of Frederick II. (British Museum) See ees. 
11. Signs of the Zodiac. (Scaliger’s Manilius). . . . 55 
12. The Duomo and Giotto’s Tower, Florence . . . 71 
DS. ely Ole ClaXIMAl) ca) pea y tn ae- Nan Leu ies) a OO 
14. Tiresias. (Flaxman) . . 104 

15. The Malebranché Demons, Vitel aw Dante ian 
man), = & 110 


16. Coinof Lucca, vith the Welt ne (eneoy Macca) 115 
17. The Malebranché Demons and Ciampolo. (Flaxman) 122 


* See also under 1844, 1851, 1864. 
1 This drawing (which is dated “ Florence, 1844”’) is from the picture of Dante 
(not a fresco) by Domenico di Michelino, over the N. door of the Cathedral at 
Florence. 2 The Campanile. 
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. Guido da Montefeltro. (Flaxman) 

. Capocchio and Gian Schicchi. (Flaxman) 

. Florin of Florence. (British Museum) 

. The Bronze Pine in the Vatican Gardens 

. Seizure of Ugolino. (Flaxman) a eee 
. Ugolino in the Tower of Famine. (Flaxman) . 


Diagram of the Earth, with Hell and the Mountain of 
Purgatory. (Bahr) . 


. The Mountain of Purgatory. (Bahr) . 

. Cato, Virgil, and Dante. (Flaxman) . 

. The Angel Ship. (Flaxman) 

. Casella. (Flaxman) 

. The Indolent in Purgatory. aa rei 

. Buonconte da Montefeltro. (Flaxman) 

. San Leon 

. Coin of Boniface VIII. Coeaoineoure) 

. The Heavy Burdens. (Flaxman) . 

. Coin of Justinian. (British Museum) . 

. Angel conducting Virgil and Dante. (Faxman) 

. The Rushing Band. (Flaxman) oe ee 
. Boniface VIII proclaiming the Tanies Gonos 


Fresco in St. John Lateran) 


. Dante. (Giotto’s Fresco in the Fergeloy at Boren) 

. Ancient Map of the World,.showing the Climate Lines 
. Beatrice and Dante. (Flaxman) 

. The Gryphon’s Car. (Flaxman) 

. The Heavenly Spheres. (Kopisch, Gittliche Komodie 


Berlin, 1842) 


. Beatrice and Dante. (Giana) 
. Justinian and Theodora. (The Ravenna Mosaic) . 
. The Church between St. Francis and St. Dominic. 


(Flaxman) 


. St. Francis wedded to Poy (Gunes aes at 


Assisi) . 


. Armorial Coat of Castile. ; 
. The Lower Church of St. Francis at rece 
. Birth of Cacciaguida. (Flaxman) . 


145 
162 
167 
173 
180 


191 


192 
195 
200 
201 
206 
213 
219 
224 
236 
247 
264 
281 


292 


303 
321 
342 
358 
369 


383 
400 
411 


434 


440 
451 
452 
463 
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50. The Constellation Leo. (Flaxman). . . ... . 469 
51. Cacciaguida in Paradise. (Flaxman) . . = a 470 
52. Coin of Charlemagne. (Bibliotheque, eal | Son 452 
53. the, Tnumpa-oi Christ: (laxman)-->.=- .-. % 503 
54. Faith, Hope, and Charity. (Flaxman) . . . 514 


55. Adam, St. Peter, St. John, and St. James. (FI iy 530 
56. The Heavenly Rose. (Philalethes, Dresden und Leip- 


TAR PLOAS) ocr colees cm. aS hk a 
57- Blessed Spirits. (Flscanarty oe ele eo or eR ST 
Roe Une Veronica atwots4 Cler Sols) ey Se 
59. Dante — Mask after Death. Gomee a cast in ae 

possession or J.-E; Taylor, tisq:)"— > s-t— . “=. “867 


[Outline drawings. Engraved by Dalziel as illustrations to Frederick 
Pollock’s translation of the Dzvzna Commedia (London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1854).] 


George Dalziel and Edward Dalziel 
(1815-1902) (1817-1905) 


Fifty-nine illustrations to the Divina Commedia, after G. Scharf. 


[ Woodcuts of the preceding. ] 


Joseph Noel Paton * 


1854. Dante and Beatrice in the Lunar Sphere. (/a7. ii.) 


1854. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 331) in 1854.] 


* See also under 1851, 1852. 


Henry Stormonth Leifchild * 
(1823-1884) 


Paolo e Francesca di.Rimino. 


Amor condusse noi ad una morte. 
(nf. v, 106) 


[Warble group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1391) in 1854.] 


* See also under 1860. 
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John Hancock * 


1854. Dante’s Beatrice. 


1855. 


1855. 


A usiialcy 


im TeV 


Guardami ben, ben son, ben son Beatrice. 
Dante, Purgatorio (xxx, 73) 


[Bronze statuette. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1416) in 1854.] 


* See also under 1850, 1862. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Paolo and Francesca. (Jv. v, 127-136.) 

[ Pencil. (T.12.) Study for left compartment (Paolo and Francesca 
embracing) of the triptych of ‘t Paolo and Francesca’ (see under 
1855, 1861, 1862). (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 17.)] 

Paolo and Francesca. (luf. v, 74-75, 112-114, 127-136.) 

[Water colour. (M. 41: T. 13.) Finished study for the triptych 
painted in 1862 (see under 1854, 1861, 1862). (See Burlington 
Catalogue, No. 13.)] 

Matilda gathering Flowers. (Purg. xxviii, 37 ff.) 

[Water colour. (M. 42: T. 14.) One of seven subjects from the 
Commedia commissioned by Ruskin, of which only two appear 
to have been executed. (See W. M. Rossetti, Ruski, Rossetti, 
Preraphaelitism, 1899, pp. 30-31.)] 

Dante’s Vision of Rachel and Leah. (Pung. xxvii, 97-108.) 


[Water colour. (M. 43*: T. 15.) The second of seven subjects 
commissioned by Ruskin (see above).] 


Beatrice. 

[Water colour. (TY. 16.) No. 73 in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
D.G. Rossetti as Designer and Writer» (pp. 26, 273).] 

The Boat of Love. (Som. xxxii.) 

[Water colour. (T.17.) (See also under c. 1864, ¢. 1874.)] 

Dante and Beatrice. 


[Pencil? (T.18.) No. 85 in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his Rossettd 
(p- 83).] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
1 Hereafter quoted as W. M. Rossetti’s Rossetti. 


MIOGS. 


TOSS. 


nrOS 5: 


1855. 


1855. 


1855. 


1855. 
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Dante seated. 

[Pencil and ink. (T.19.) No. 86 in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
Rossetti. | 

Dante at Verona, descending the stairs of Can Grande’s Palace. 

[ Pencil. (T. 20.) No. go (two designs) in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
Lossetti (see below). ] 

Dante and the Court-Jester at Verona. 


[ Pencil. (T. 21.) No. go (two designs) in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
Rossetti (see above). | 


Sir Charles Lock Eastlake 


: 1793-1865 
Beatrice. ( ) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 120) in 1855.] 


William Frederick Woodington 
(1806-1893) 
A vessel under conduct of an angel, coming over the waves 
with spirits to Purgatory. (The Angel Pilot.) 


He drove ashore in a small bark, so swift 
And light, that in its course no wave it drank. 


He bless’d them; they at once leap’d out on land: 
; ; ; ; The crew, 
There left, appear’d astounded with the place; 
Gazing around, as one who sees new sights. 
Cary’s Dante, Canto ii (Purg. ii, 40-42, 49-50, 52-54) 


[Oz/. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 682) in 1855.] 


Thomas Mervyn Bouchier Marshall 
Francesca. 
[Oz2, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 99) in 1855.] 


Frederic Leighton * 


Cimabue’s celebrated Madonna is carried in Procession through 
the Streets of Florence. (Dante a Spectator.) 


* See also under c. 1850, 1853, 1861, 1864, 1876. 
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[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 569) in 1855. Purchased 
by Queen Victoria. ‘In front of the Madonna, and crowned 
with laurels, walks Cimabue himself, with his pupil Giotto; 
behind it, Arnolfo di Lapo, Gaddo Gaddi, Andrea Tafi, Nicola 
Pisano, Buffalmacco and Simone Memmi; in the corner, Dante.” 
(See Ernest Rhys, Frederic Lord Leighton, 1898, p. 83.) An 
unfinished oil study for this picture was sold at Christie’s in 
March, 1912, for 48 guineas to Cross and Phillips of Liverpool. ] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


1855-1856. Dante sees Beatrice at a Marriage-Feast. (V. WV. § 14, 


1856. 


1856. 


1856. 


1857. 


ll. 15-57.) 

[Water colour. (M. 52: T. 22.) Replica of the drawing of 1851. 
Executed for Ruskin (see under 1851).] 

Dante’s Dream. (V. WV. § 23, Il. 33-68.) 


[Water colour. (M. 54*: T. 23.) The first version of the subject 
which afterwards served for Rossetti’s largest picture, that now 
in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool (see under 1871, 1880). ] 


* See also under 1849 (and note), and the references there given. 


William Gale 
Paolo and Francesca. 


Hope to solace them 
Is none. 
Cary’s Dante (Inf. v, 44) 


[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 406) in 1856; priced 
50 guineas. | 
Alexander Munro * 
Dante. 
[Marble bust, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1304) in 1856.] 
Beatrice. 
[Marble bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1306) in 1857.] 


* See also under 1852. 


1857. 


1858. 


1858. 


1858. 


1859. 


1859. 


1859. 


1859. 
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Henry Weigall, Junr. 
“Nessun maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella 
miseria.” — Dante (7. v, 121-123) 
[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 443) in 1857.] 


Beatrice di Dante. 
[Oz?. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 189) in 1858.] 


Alfred W. Elmore 
(1815-1881) 


An incident in the life of Dante. (Dante returned from Hell.) 


Boccaccio relates of Dante, that passing one day a doorway, 
at which some women were assembled, one of them remarked, 
“That is the man who descends to the infernal regions, and 
comes away when he likes, and then writes what he has seen.” 


[Ozd. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 8) in 1858.] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Dante and his Circle. 

[Pen-and-ink. (T. 24.) (Figured by Marillier on p. 220.) Humorous 
sketch representing men holding up hoops through which Dante 
and the other poets take flying leaps. } 

Giotto painting Dante’s Portrait. 

[ Water colour. (M. 84: T.2 5.). Unfinished replica of the picture of 
1852 (see under that year). ] 

Salutatio Beatricis in Terra. (Vv. JV. § 3, Il. 5-15.) 

[ Pencil. (T. 26.) Study for panel in oil of same subject painted later 
in the year (see below). ] 

Dantis Amor. (Vv. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17; far. xxxili, 145.) 

[Pen-and-ink. (M. go*: T. 27.) Study for oil painting of same sub- 
ject (see below). ] 

Dantis Amor. (V. WV. § 43, Il. 15-17; Far. xxxiil, 145.) 

[Oz?2. (M. 91: T. 28.) Same design as preceding. ] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
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1859. 


1859. 


1859. 
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Salutatio Beatricis in Terra—in Eden. (V. &. § 3, ll. 5-15; 
Purg. XXX, 70-73:) 

[Oil. (M. 89*: T. 29.) (See under 1849-1850, and the references 
there given.)] 

Beata Beatrix. (V. M. § 43, Il. 15-17.) 


[ Crayon. (T. 30.) Study for oil painting of same subject (see under 
c. 1860, c, 1861, 1863, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1877, 1880).] 


Henry Holiday * 
(1839- ) 
Meeting of Dante and Beatrice as Children in the Garden of 
Folco Portinari’s House. 
| Oz/, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 649) in 1861.] 
* See also under 1875, 1883. 


John Wesley Thomas * 


Portrait of Dante. 


[Drawing. Engraved (anonymously) in line in medallion on title- 
page of Vol. I of J. W. Thomas’ translation of the Divina 
Commedia (London: Bohn, 1859-1866. 3 vols.).] 


The Ancient System of the Universe, together with the three 
Divisions of the Invisible World, as adapted thereto by Dante. 


[Coloured drawing. Lithographed by W. Monkhouse as frontis- 
piece to Vol. I of J. W. Thomas’ translation of the Divina 
Commedia (London, 1859-1866).] 


* See also under 1862, 1866. 


W. Monkhouse 


The Ancient System of the Universe, together with the three 
Divisions of the Invisible World, as adapted thereto by 
Dante, after J. W. Thomas. 


[Lithograph of preceding. ] 
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Vincent Brooks * 


1859. Dante. Facsimile of a Portrait by Giotto discovered in 1841? 


1860. 


in the Bargello at Florence, from a tracing by Seymour 
Kirkup, Esq., made previously to the restoration of the 
fresco, and now in the possession of the Rt. Honble. 
Lord Vernon. 


[Chromolithograph. Published by the Arundel Society, 24 Old 


Bond Street. In a letter to H. C. Barlow, dated April 29, 1860, 
Kirkup writes: 


The Arundel print is a fine thing. It has the expression of the original 


of Giotto, really beautiful. Raphael would have valued it. I traced 
it and drew it from the original in its pure state, and the absence 
of the eye is one pledge of its authenticity, and I would not en- 
danger it by drawing an eye of my own; anybody may do it on 
the print and may try it by sticking an eye on if they like. For 
my part I prefer the relique such as it is, in its genuine state, and 
no interpolations. See what their meddling has done, and compare 
that print with the fresco as it now stands, or with the many 
prints and. copies which have been made since the restoration. 
Lord Vernon said he almost cried when he compared it with the 
fresco, and I don’t wonder. That print is the only likeness left 


_ which is certain. The mask may be, but it is not cited in its time. 


(See H. C. Barlow, On the Vernon Dante, 1870, p. 37.) The 
drawing from which this facsimile was executed, was made by 
Kirkup for Lord Vernon from the tracing and water-colour 
sketch taken in or about 1841 (see under ¢. 1841). A photo- 
graph of the original drawing forms the frontispiece to the 
Album volume of the Vernon Davdze (1865). For a list of other 
reproductions, see Koch, Catalogue of the Cornell Dante Collec- 
tion, Vol. Il, pp. 577-578; for reproductions in England, see 
below, under 1865, 1884, 1886, 1889.] 


* See also under 1871, 1886, 1889, 1900. 


E. Ortner 


Head of Dante. 
[Medallion. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 898) in 1860. ] 


1 Sic, for 1840. 
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c. 1860. 
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George Dunlop Leslie 
(1835-—) 


Matilda. — Dante, Purg. Canto xxviii. 


[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 578) in 1860. Reproduced 
(as Dante’s Leah”) in Magazine of Art, 1883, Vol. VI, p. 66.] 


Henry Stormonth Leifchild * 


Paolo and Francesca. 


Love led us to one death. 
Cayley’s Dante (Inf. v, 106) 


[Warble group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 952) in 1860. ] 


* See also under 1854. 


_C. E. Wagstaff 


Portrait of Dante, after Raphael Morghen’s engraving from the 
drawing by Stefano Tofanelli. 


[Line-and-stipple engraving. Illustration to article “ Dante” in 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography (London, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh: W. Mackenzie, n.d.). ] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Beata Beatrix. (Vv. WV. § 43, Il. 15-17.) 


[Pencil. (T. 31.) Study for oil painting of same subject (see under 
1859, and the references there given). ] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


William Frederick D’Almaine 
Beatrice. 


[Oz. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 602) in 1861.] 


Frederic Leighton * 
Paolo e Francesca. 
Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 
Quando legemmo ? il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 


* See also under c. 1850, 1853, 1855, 1864, 1876. 
TS76. 


1861. 


. 1861. 


1861. 


1862. 


1862. 


1862. 
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La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante : 
Galeotto fu ’1 libro e chi lo scrisse: 
Quel giorno pit' non vi legemmo!? avante. 


(nf. v, 132-138) 
[Oz?, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 276) in 1861.] 


A. Baccani 
Dante at Florence. 


[Oz?, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 502) in 1861.] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Four Studies for “ Beata Beatrix.” (Vv. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 

[ Pencil (3)and Black chalk (1). (T.32.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. 
(See Birmingham Catalogue, Nos. 306, i, ii; 307, i, ii.) (See 
under 1859, and the references there given.)] 

Paolo and Francesca. (/7f. v, 127-136.) 

| Water colour. (M. 103*: T. 33.) Repetition of the subject in left 
compartment (Paolo and Francesca embracing) of the triptych 
of * Paolo and Francesca” (see under 1854, 1855, 1862). ] 

Paolo and Francesca. (/nf. v, 74-75, 112-114, 127-136.) 


[ Water colour. (M. 136*: T. 34.) Replica of the triptych of 1855 
(see under that date). According to Marillier (Rosseft7, p. 244) 
another replica of this triptych is in the possession of Mrs. J. L. 
Gardner, of Boston, Mass., U.S.A.] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


Sir William Fettes Douglas 
(1822-1891) 


Dante arranging his Friends in Inferno. 
[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 318) in 1862. ] 


John Wesley Thomas * 
Portrait of Dante. 


[Drawing. Engraved in line in medallion on title-page of Vol. II 
of J. W. Thomas’ translation of the Dzvzna Commedia (London : 
Bohn, 1859-1866. 3 vols.).] 


* See also under 1859, 1866. 
1 Sic. 
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Anonymous 


1862. Portrait of Dante after the fresco of Giotto. 


1862. 


1862. 


1862. 


1863. 


[Line engraving. Frontispiece to Theodore Martin’s translation of 
the Vita Nuova (London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 1862). 

The portrait of Dante by Giotto, which faces the title-page, has been 
carefully copied from a private plate after a drawing by Mr. Kirkup, 
taken at the time when the fresco of the Bargello was discovered. 
The eye was found to have been injured. This was soon after 
restored, but unsuccessfully. A faithful transcript of Giotto’s 
genuine work will, it has been thought, be more valued, and more 
appropriate to a volume like the present, than one into which a 
restoration, however dexterous, has been interpolated (p. lviii). 


This portrait was reproduced in subsequent editions (1864, 1893).] 


Edward John Poynter 
(1836-1919) 
Heaven’s Messenger. 


An angel is sent from heaven across the Styx, to open the 
gates of the infernal city to Dante and Virgil, who are prevented 
by demons from entering. The lost souls condemned to eternal 
misery in the Stygian Lake flee terrified at the splendour of the 
unaccustomed vision. (/7/- ix, 85 ff.) 

[Oz2, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No, 138) in 1862.] 
: ohn Hancock * 
Beatrice. J 
Guardami ben, ben son, ben son Beatrice. 
Dante, Purgatorio (xxx, 73) 
[Marble bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1054) in 1862.] 


* See also under 1850, 1854. 


Baron Henry De Triqueti 
Dante and Virgil. 
[Bronze group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1077) in 1862.] 
Dante William Brodie 


[Marble bust, Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 403) in 
1863.] 


* See also under 1849, 1850, 1916. 


1863. 


1864. 


1864. 


1864. 


1864. 


. 1864. 


. 1864. 


1864. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 

[Oz. (M. 138*: T.35.) Painted for Lord Mount Temple. Now in 
the Tate Gallery. (See under 1859, and the references there 
given.)] 

I] Saluto di Beatrice: Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Flor- 
ence and in Paradise. (V. MW. § 3, Il. 5-15; Purg. xxx, 
7°-73:) 

[Water colour, (M.157: T. 36.) Replica of the oil painting of 1859 
of the same subject (see under that year, and the references 
there given). ] 

Dante meeting Beatrice in Paradise. (Purg. xxx, 70-73.) 

[Water colour. (M.158: T. 37.) Replica of the drawing of 1852 
(see under that year, and the references there given). ] 

Dante. 

[Water colour. (T. 38.) No. 191 in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
Rossettt (pp. 44, 57).] 

The Boat of Love. (Sov. xxxii.) 

[ Pencil, (T. 39.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. (See Bérmingham 
Catalogue, No. 242.) (See below, and under c. 1855, c. 1874.)] 

Study for figure of Lady in “ The Boat of Love.” (.So7. xxxii.) 

[Penczl. (T. 40.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. (See Birmingham 
Catalogue, No. 236.) (See above, and the references there given.)] 

Four Studies for Beatrice and Love in “ The Boat of Love.” 
(Sov, Xxxil.) 

(Pencil. (T. 41.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. (See Birmingham 
Catalogue, No. 243.) (See above.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


Frederic Leighton * 
Dante in Exile. 
[Oz/. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 194) in 1864. 


This picture, one of the most remarkable pictures of our modern 
English school in which Dante appears, is a large work, with 


* See also under c. 1850, 1853, 1855, 1861, 1876. 
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figures something less than life size. It illustrates the verses in 
the Paradiso : 
Thou shalt prove 

How salt the savour is of others’ bread ; 

How hard the passage, to descend and climb 

By others’ stairs. But that shall gall thee most 

Will be the worthless and vile company 

With whom thou must be thrown into the straits, 

For all ungrateful, impious all and mad 

Shall turn against thee ! 1 


Dante, in fulfilment of this prophecy, is séen descending the palace 
stairs of the Can Grande, at Verona, during his exile. He is 
dressed in sober gray and drab clothes, and contrasts strongly in 
his ascetic and suffering aspect with the gay workers about him. 
The people are preparing for a festival, and splendidly and fan- 
tastically robed, some bringing wreaths of flowers. Bowing with 
mock reverence, a jester gibes at Dante. An indolent sentinel is 
seated at the porch, and looks on unconcernedly, his spear lying 
across his breast. A young man, probably acquainted with the 
writings of Dante, sympathises with him. In the centre and just 
before the feet of Dante, is a beautiful child, brilliantly dressed 
and crowned with flowers, and dragging along the floor a garland 
of bay leaves and flowers, while looking earnestly and innocently 
in the poet’s face. Next come a pair of lovers, the lady looking 
at Dante with attention, the man heedless. The last wears a vest 
embroidered with eyes like those in a peacock’s tail. A priest and 
a noble descend the stairs behind, jeering at Dante. (Quoted from 
Atheneum, Feb. 20, 1864, p. 270, by Ernest Rhys, in /rederic Lord 
Leighton, 1898, pp. 17-18.) 


. Henry Clark Barlow wrote to protest against the historical 


inaccuracy of Leighton’s representation of Dante in this picture. 
He says: 


This picture is intended to convey to the spectator the manner in 


which the poet was regarded by the Italians with whom he lived, 
and more especially by those of his friend’s household, the asso- 
ciates and retainers of Can Grande, by whom he was greatly 
esteemed, and who was only too proud of the honour done him 
by Dante taking up his residence under his roof. But what have 
we here? Dante an object of contempt and scorn; the public butt 
of the Prince’s jester, an object of ridicule to priests and nobles. 
Dante was never this, and could not be so at Verona.... At no 
period of the poet’s exile was he regarded in’ the manner here 
represented. So far from being the ridicule of parties, he was 
coveted by opposite sides (/zf. xv, 70-72). The passage in the 


1 Par. xvii, 58-65 (Cary). 


1865. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 
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Paradiso which has served as the foundation, it would seem, of 
the composition as regards Dante, has no special reference what- 
ever to anything that ever took place at Verona; nor has it the 
most remote relation to Can Grande. It refers to matters long 
anterior to the lordship of the latter, and when he was a child. 
(Atheneum, March 19, 1864, p. 410.) ] 


Edward William John Hopley 
(1816-1869) 
The Liberation of Rachel. 


(Latin quotation from Dante.) 


[ Oz. Exhibited at British Institution (No. 271) in 1865. The sub- 
ject of this picture is doubtful, the writer not having been able 
to procure a transcript of the motto.] 


Anonymous 

Portrait of Dante. 

[Zine engraving. Frontispiece to James Ford’s translation of the 
Inferno (London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1865). Below is printed 
Boccaccio’s sonnet “in lode di Dante.” ‘The portrait of Dante, 
with the sonnet of Boccaccio, facing the title-page, is an exact 
Jac-stmile of the engraving prefixed:to the rare and beautiful 
Giolito edition of the Commedia (Venice, 1555)” (p. xvi). This 
engraving was reproduced, without the sonnet, as frontispiece to 
Ford’s translation of the Dévina Commedia (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 1870).] 


John Wesley Thomas * 


Dante and Beatrice, after painting by Ary Scheffer. 
[Lithograph. Frontispiece to Vol. III of J. W. Thomas’ translation 
of the Divina Commedia (London: Bohn, 1859-1866. 3 vols.). ] 


* See also under 1859, 1862. 


Anonymous 


Portrait of Dante after the fresco of Giotto. 

[Line engraving. On title-page of Vol. III of J. W. Thomas’ trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia (London: Bohn, 1859-1866. 
3 vols.). (See under 1859, 1862.)] 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


c. 1866. Dantis Amor. (VW. § 39, ll. 1-2; Par. xxxili, 145.) 
[Pen-and-ink. (M.185*: T. 42.) (See under 1859.) Another pen- 
and-ink sketch (or possibly the same) of this design is in the Bir- 
mingham Art Gallery. (See Birmingham Catalogue, No. 277.)] 
c. 1866, Dantis Amor. (V. XW. § 39, ll. 1-2; Par. xxxili, 145.) 
(Od. (M.185: T.43.) Same design as preceding. ] 


c. 1866. Beatrice. 
[Water colour. (T. 44.) No, 228 in W. M. Rossetti’s list in his 
Rossetti (pp. 57, 282).] 
1866-1867. ‘Ricorditi di me che son La Pia.” (Purg. v, 133-136.) 


[Crayon, (T. 45.) Study for the oil painting of “ La Pia” of 188r. 
No. 155 in William Sharp’s list in his Dante Gabriel Rossetti : 
A Record and a Study’ (London, 1882), p. 271. (See under 
1881, and the references there given.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
Albert Bruce Joy 
1867. Beatrice. 
[Alarble bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1156) in 1867.] 


Frank William Warwick Topham 


(1838- sy 
1868. La Vita Nuova. 


[Oz/. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 310) in 1868.] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 
c. 1868. La Pia. (Purg. v, 133-136.) 


[Cvayon. (T. 46.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 67.) (See below, 
and under 1866-1867, 1881.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references-there given. 


1 Hereafter quoted as Sharp’s Rossetti. 


. 1868. 


. 1868. 


. 1868. 


. 1868. 


. 1868. 


. 1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1869. 


1869. 
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“ Ricorditi di me che son La Pia.” (Purg. v, 133-136.) 
[Black chalk, Two designs. (M. 208: T. 47.) (See above.)] 


‘ Ricorditi di me che son La Pia.” (Purg. v, 133-136.) 
[Crayon. (T. 48.) Study of head of La Pia. (See above.)] 


Study of hand of Dante holding that of Love, for ‘* Dante’s 
Dream.” (V. WV. § 23, ll. 33-68.) 


[ Pencil. (T. 49.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. (See Birmingham 
Catalogue, No. 347.) (See under 1856, and the references 
there given.)] 


Study for Lady in “ Dante’s Dream.” 


[Crayon. (T. 50.) No. 176 in Sharp’s list in his Rossett2. (See 
above, and under 1856, and the references there given.)] 


Study for Lady in “ Dante’s Dream.” 


(Crayon. (T. 51.) Study for same figure as above. No. 177 in 
Sharp’s list in his Rossetdz. (See above.)] 


Study for head of Lady in “ Dante’s Dream.” 


[ Crayon. (T. 52.) No. 189 in Sharp’s list in his Rossetti. (See 
above.) | 


La Donna della Finestra. (V. WV. § 36, Il. 1-13.) 


Crayon. (M. 216: T. 53.) A different design from that of the oil 
Lyon. ( g 
painting of 1879 (see under that date).] 


Beata Beatrix. (Vv WV. § 39, Il. 1-2; § 43, ll. 15-17.) 


[Crayon. (M.217: T. 54.) Replica of the oil painting of 1863 (see 
under that year, and the references there given). ] 


Study of female head, for Lady in ‘‘ Dante’s Dream.” (V. WV. 
§ 23, ll. 33-68.) 

[Crayon. (T. 55.) No. 197 in Sharp’s list in his (ossett:. (See 
under 1856, and the references there given.)] 


John Lawlor 
Dante in Exile. 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1247) in 1869.] 
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John Hutchison * 


(1833-1910) 


1869. Dante. 
[Marble statue. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1290) in 1869 ; 


and at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 1oo1) (lent by James 
Cowan, Esq.) in the same year. It was exhibited again at Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1880 (No. 353) and 1887 (No. 322).] 


* See also under 1887, 1890, 1891. 


Sarah Freeman Clarke 


1869-1875. Nineteen drawings of Places of the Exile of Dante. 
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La Pigna at Rome. (/vf. xxxi, 58-59.) (1875.) 


. Monte Cassino. (Par. xxii, 37.) (1875.) 
. San Gemignano. (Undated.) 
. Gargonza — Tower. (1874.) 


Gargonza — Tower Chamber. (1875.) 


. Perugia — Porta Augusta. (a7. xi, 46.) (1875.) 


Bologna — Torre di Garisenda. (/7/f. xxxi, 136.) (1875.) 


. Dante’s Villa at Gargagnano, near Verona. 
. Slavino di Marco. (/wf. xii, 4-5.) (Undated.) 
. Castle of Lizzana. (1874.) 


Gubbio. (Undated.) 
Castle of Calmollaro, near Gubbio. (1875.) 


. Urbino, View of Apennines. (1875.) 

. Castle of Fosdinovo. (1875.) 

. Padua. Arena Chapel. (Undated.) 

. Cornice Road: “Tra Lerici e Turbia.” (Paurg. iii, 49.) 


(1875.) 


. Fortress at Forli. (Undated.) 
. Castle of Porciano in Casentino. (Purg. xiv, 43.) (1874.) 
19. 


Talamone. (Purg. xiii, 152.) (1874.) 


[Pen-and-ink, Executed for Leonora Caroline, Lady Ashburton, 


wife (1864) of Alexander Hugh Baring, 4th Baron Ashburton; 
bound in volume (formerly in possession of Dr. Paget Toynbee, 
now in Bodleian Library at Oxford), where the artist (who 
signs ‘‘ Sarah Clarke” or “S. C.”) is described as ‘ Sarah A. 
Clarke.” Her name is given as Sarah Freeman Clarke in the 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1871. 
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Century Magazine for March and April, 1884, in which eight 
of the above drawings (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 19), ‘redrawn ” 
by H. Fenn, and much altered in the process, are reproduced in 
illustration of ‘‘ Notes on the Exile of Dante,” by the artist. ] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 

Study for the dead Beatrice in “ Dante’s Dream.” (V. WV. § 23, 
ll. 33-68.) 

[ Crayon. (M. 239, i*: T. 56.) No. 214 in Sharp’s list in his Rosset¢z. 
(See under 1856, and the references there given.)] 

Study of head of Dante in “ Dante’s Dream.” 

[ Crayon. (M. 239,11: T. 57.) No. 200 in Sharp’s list in his Rosset¢z, 
(See above.)] 


Study of female head, for one of the pall-bearing Ladies in 
“Dante’s Dream.” 

[Crayon. (M. 239, viii: T. 58.) No. 207 in Sharp’s list in his 
Rossetti. (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 60.) (See above.)] 


Study of female head, for one of the pall-bearing Ladies in 
““Dante’s Dream.” 

[Crayon. (M. 239, vili: T. 59.) No. 208 in Sharp’s list in his 
Rossett?. (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 66.) (See above.)] 

La Donna della Finestra. (V. iV. § 36, Il. 1-13.) 

[Crayon. (M. 232*: T. 60.) Study for the oil painting of 1879 (see 


under that date, and the references there given). ] 


La Donna della Finestra. ‘Color d’ Amore e di Piet&é sem- 
biante.” (V. WV. § 36, Il. 1-13; Som. xx, 1.) 
[Crayon. (M. 233: T. 61.) (See above.)] 


Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, Il. 15-17.) 

[Crayon, (M. 235: T. 62.) Replica of the oil painting of 1863 (see 
under that date, and the references there given). ] 

Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 


[ Water colour. (M. 242: T. 63.) Small replica of the oil painting 
of 1863. (See above.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
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Dante’s Dream. (V. & § 23, Il. 33-68.) 
[Ozl. (M. 247*: T. 64.) In Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. (See 
under 1856, and the references there given.)]| 


Jean Baptiste Carpeaux 


Ugolino and Family in Prison. 
[Sculptured group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1232) in 1871.] 


Maria Francesca Rossetti 
(1827-1876) 

Four diagrams, in illustration of the Divina Commedia. 
1. The Universe. 
2, he EHell: 
3. The Purgatory. 
4. The Rose of the Blessed. 
[Drawings. Lithographed by Vincent Brooks, Day, and Son as 

illustrations to M. F. Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante (London: 


Rivingtons, 1871). Three of the diagrams are after designs by 
Pietro Fraticelli.] 


Vincent Brooks * 
Four diagrams in illustration of the Divzna Commedia, after 
M. F. Rossetti. 
[Lithographs of preceding. } 
* See also under 1859, 1886, 1889, 1900. 


H. T. Dunn 


Dante’s Portrait by Giotto, and his Death-Mask. 
Il corpo dentro al quale io facea ombra. 
(Purg. iii, 26) 
[Drawing. Medallion containing three profiles of Dante, engraved, 


by J. Cooper, as frontispiece to M. F. Rossetti’s Shadow of 
Dante (London: Rivingtons, 1871).] 


J. Cooper 


Dante’s Portrait by Giotto, and his Death-Mask, after drawing 
by H. T. Dunn. 


[Line engraving of preceding. ] 


1872. 


1572, 


1872. 


1872, 


1872. 


O72. 


1873. 


1874. 


1874. 


1874. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Paradise. (Purg. xxx, 70-73.) 

[Pencil. (T. 65.) Study for the following. Figured in A7t Journal, 
1899, p. 355. (See under 1849-1850, and the references there 
given.)] 

Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Paradise. (Purg. xxx, 70-73.) 

[ Oz. (T. 66.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 83.) (See above.)] 


Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 

[Crayon. (T. 67.) No. 218 in Sharp’s list in his Rosse¢tz. (See 
below.)] 

Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 

[Oz. (M. 248: T. 68.) Replica of the oil painting of 1863, with 
predella of ‘Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Paradise” 
added. (See under 1863, and the references there given.) (See 
Burlington Catalogue, No. 83.)] 

Head of Beatrice. 

[Oz. (M. 250: T. 69.)] 

Study for the ‘“ Salutation of Beatrice.” (V. WV. § 26; Sov. xv.) 

[ Water colour. (M. 256*: T. 70.) (See under 1876-1877, and the 
references there given.)] 


Study for one of the pall-bearing Ladies in “ Dante’s Dream.” 
(V. M. § 23, Il. 33-68.) 

[Crayon. (M. 239, vil: T. 71.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 149-) 
(See below, and under 1856, and the references there given.)] 

Study of full-length figure of Dante for “ Dante’s Dream.” 

[Black chalk. (M. 239, ili: T. 72.) No. 239 in Sharp’s list in his 
Rossetti. (See above.)| 

Study for one of the pall-bearing Ladies in “ Dante’s Dream.” 

[ Crayon. (M. 239, vi: T. 73.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 148.) 
(See above.)] 

Studies for figure of Dante in “ Dante’s Dream.” 

[Crayon. (T. 74.) (See above.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
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The Boat of Love. (.So7. xxxii.) 


[Grisaille. (M. 264*: T. 75.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. (See 
under c. 1855, and the references there given.)] 


J. J. Jacott 
“ L’Envie,” from Dante, after A. Yvon. 
‘La Paresse,” from Dante, after A. Yvon. 
(Lithographs. Exhibited at Royal Academy (Nos. 1058, 1066) in 
1874. ] 
Henry Holiday * 
Dante Alighieri: studied from a cast said to have been taken 
from the face of the poet after death. 


[Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 639) in 1875. 
Reproduced in colour by Hanfstangel.] 


* See also under 1859, 1883. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


Love and Beatrice. Study for “ Dante’s Dream.” (Vv. &. § 23, 
ll. 33-68.) 


[Crayon. (M. 239,v: T. 76.) (See Burlington Catalogue, No. 146.) 
(See under 1856, and the references there given.)] 


Love leading Dante. Study for “* Dante’s Dream.” 


[Crayon. (M. 239, iv: T. 77.) (See above.)] 


La Donna della Finestra. (V. WV. § 36, ll. 1-13.) 


[Crayon. (T. 78.) Study for the oil painting of 1879. (See under 
1870, and under 1879, and the references there given.)] 


Madonna Pietra. (.Ses¢. i-iv.) 

(Crayon. (M. 271: T. 79.) Marillier states that Rossetti made more 
than one study of this subject.] 

Dante awakening from his Dream. (V. WV. § 23, Il. 69-125.) 


[Cvayon. (T. 80.) No, 262 in Sharp’s list in his Rossetti. (See 
under 1880, and under 1856, and the references there given.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
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Frederic Leighton * 
1876. Paolo. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 970) in 1876.] 
* See also under c. 1850, 1853, 1855, 1861, 1864. 


B. Civiletti 
1876. The Young Dante. 


Amor, che nella mente mi ragiona 
Della mia donna disiosamente, 
Muove cose di lei meco sovente 
Che lo ’ntelletto sovr’ esse disvia. 
Le Rime (Canz. vii, 1-4: Conv. iil) 


(Marble statue. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1394) in 1876.] 


Henry Hugh Armstead 
(1828-1905) 


1876. Statue of Dante in the group of Poets on the South Podium 
of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. 


[4Zarble. The central figure is Homer seated; Dante and Shake- 
speare are seated on his right and left; behind Dante stands 
Virgil. Dante is seated at the feet of Virgil, and is gazing up 
into the face of Homer. The figures are about 6 ft. in height. 
The date (1876) assigned to the composition is the year of the 
actual completion of the Memorial, which was commenced in 
1864. Dante is commemorated also in the tympanum on the 
south front, in which is the figure of Poetry (in mosaic) holding 
a scroll in her left hand, on which are inscribed the names of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Moliére. (See Zhe 
Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, by James Dafforne, 1878, 


pp- 41, 67-68.)] 


Philip Henry Delamotte 
1876. Doorway of Dante’s House. 
Portrait of Dante from the fresco by Giotto in the Bargello at 
Florence. 


(Drawings. Engraved by J. H. Kirchner, to illustrate Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Aakers of Florence (London: Macmillan, 1876).] 
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J. H. Kirchner 
1876. Doorway of Dante’s House, and Portrait of Dante, after 
Delamotte. 


[Engravings of preceding. } 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 


1876-1877. Dante awakening from his Dream. (V. WV. § 23, ll. 69-125.) 
(Crayon. (T. 81.) No. 275 in Sharp’s list in his Lossette. (See 
under 1875, and the references there given.)] 
1876-1877. Dante telling his Dream. (V. WV. § 23, Il. 69 ff.) 
[Black chalk. In British Museum (Gillum bequest). ] 


1876-1877. Study of head for the “ Salutation of Beatrice.” (V. WV. 
§ 26; Son. xv.) 
[Crayon. (T. 82.) No. 280 in Sharp’s list in his Rosset¢7. Study for 
the oil painting of 1880-1881 (see under that date, and the 
references there given). | 


1877. Beata Beatrix. (Vv. WV. § 43, ll. 15-17.) 


[ Oz. (M. 284: T. 83.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. Unfinished 
replica of the oil painting of 1863 (see under that date, and also 
under 1859), subsequently worked upon by Ford Madox Brown 
(see under 1882). ] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


John Macallan Swan 
(1847-1910) 
1878. Dante and the Leopard. 


I journey’d on over that lonely steep, 
The hinder foot still firmer. Scarce the ascent 
Began, when lo! a leopard, nimble, light, 
And cover’d with a speckled skin, appear’d; 
Nor when it saw me, vanish’d, rather strove 
To check my onward going. 
Dante, /zferno, Canto i (29-35 (Cary)) 


[ O22, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 94) in 1878; and at Winter 
Exhibition of R. A. (No. 25) in 1911.] 


1878. 
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1879. 


1879. 


1879. 
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Robert James Gordon 
Beatrice. 


[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 132) in 1878.] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 
Study of head of Beatrice for the ‘“‘ Salutation of Beatrice.” 
(VANS 20 3 SON XV.) 


[ Crayon. (T. 84.) No. 292 in Sharp’s list in his Rosset/z. Study for 
the oil painting of 1880-1881 (see under that date, and the 
references there given).] 


La Donna della Finestra. (V. JV. § 36, Il. 1-13.) 


[Pen-and-ink. (T.85.) No. 297 in Sharp’s list in his Rosseztz. Study 
for the oil painting executed in this same year (see below, and 
the references there given). ] 


La Donna della Finestra. (V. WV. § 36, Il. 1-13 ; Som. xix.) 


[Oz?. (M. 289*: T. 86.) (See above, and also under 1869, 1870, 
c. 1875, 1880, 1881.)] 


Beatrice. 
[Oz. (T. 87.) No. 303 in Sharp’s list in his Rosse¢¢z.] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 


George Frederick Watts * 


Paolo and Francesca. 


[OzZ, Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 73) 
in 1879. Now in the Watts Gallery at Compton, Surrey. 
Reproduced in colour as frontispiece to Locella’s Dantes 
francesca da Rimind (Eszlingen, 1913). } 


* See also under 1845-1847, 1881. 


R. Buckner 
Francesca. 


[Oz7, Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 198) 
in 1879.] 
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James Sherwood Westmacott 


Francesca da Rimini. 
Mentre che 1’ uno spirito questo disse, 


L’ altro piangeva si... 
Dante’s /uferno (v, 139-140) 


[Basso-relievo, plaster bronzed. Exhibited at Royal Academy 
(No. 1468) in 1879.] 


Horace Montford 
Beatrice. 


[Marble bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1560) in 1879.] 


Louis Fagan 
(1845-1903) 


Head of Dante, after Giotto. 


[Pen-and-ink. Engraved as illustration to the artist’s Life of 
Panizat (London, 1880, Vol. I, p. 295).] 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti * 

Dante’s Dream (V. WV. § 23, ll. 33-68); with double predella, 
representing Dante dreaming (Vv. WV. § 23, ll. 1-68), and 
Dante awakening from his Dream (V. WV. § 23, ll. 69-125). 

[Oz?. (M. 293: T. 88.) Reduced replica (with addition of double 
predella) of the large oil of 1871 (see under that date, and 
under 1856, and the references there given). (See Burlington 
Catalogue, No. 85.)] 

La Donna della Finestra. (V. WV. § 36, ll. 1-13.) 


[Crayon. (M. 294: T. 89.) Replica of the crayon of 1870 (see under 
that date, and under 1879, and the references there given). ] 


Beata Beatrix. (V. WV. § 43, Il. 15-17.) 


[Oz2. (M. 296: T. 90.) Large replica of the oil of 1863 (see under 
that date, and under 1879, and the references there given). ] 


Study for the “ Salutation of Beatrice.” (Vi MW. § 26; Son. xv.) 
(Dante and Love at the Well.) 


(Crayon. (T. 91.) (See below, and under 1880-1881.)] 


* See also under 1849, and the references there given. 
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Study for the “ Salutation of Beatrice.” (V. WV. § 26; Som. xv.) 
(Dante and Love at the Well.) 


[Penczl. In British Museum (Gillum bequest). (See above, and 
below.)] 


1880-1881. Salutation of Beatrice. (Vv. WV. § 26; Son. xv.) 


[Ozd. (M. 299*: T. 92.) Unfinished. (See above, and under c. 1872, 
1876-1877, c. 1878.)] 


1880-1881. Salutation of Beatrice. (VW. § 26; Son. xv.) 


1881. 


1881. 


c 1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


[Oz2. (M. 300: T. 93.) Replica of preceding on smaller scale (see 
above). | 

La Donna della Finestra. (V. WV. § 36, ll. 1-13.) 

[Oz2. (M. 301: T. 94.) In Birmingham Art Gallery. Unfinished 
replica of the oil of 1879 (see under that date, and the references 
there given). Figured in Portfolio, 1894, p. 77.] 

La Pia. (Purg. v, 133-136.) 

[Ozd. (M. 302*: T.95.) (See below, and under 1866-1867, c. 1868.)] 

La Pia. (Purg. v, 133-136.) 

[Crayon. (T. 96.) Same design as preceding (with a few variations 


in the accessories), and executed about the same time. In 
possession of Mr. Gerald Balfour. } 


George Frederick Watts * 


Paolo and Francesca. (Jz. v, 76-87.) 
[Oz?. Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Winter Exhibition (No. 51) 
in 1881-1882. The passage from Dante is quoted. ] 


* See also under 1845-1847, 1879. 


H. J. Stock 


Dante and Virgil crossing the Styx. (/wf viii, 1-81.) 


[Oz7. Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Winter Exhibition (No. 85) 
in 1881-1882. } 


Guido Bach 
Francesca. . 
[Oz?. Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Winter Exhibition (No. 157) 
in 1881-1882. ] 
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Ford Madox Brown 
(1821-1893) 
The Spiritual Marriage of Dante and Beatrice. 


[Bas-relief. On D. G. Rossetti’s tomb at Birchington, Kent. (See 
W. M. Rossetti’s D. G. Rossetti, Family Letters, with Memotr, 
Vol. I, p. 403.) Ford Madox Brown also worked upon the 
unfinished replica (1877) in oil (now in Birmingham Art Gallery) 
of D. G. Rossetti’s “' Beata Beatrix” of 1863.] 


Henry Holiday * 
Dante and Beatrice. 


And by reason of this... that most gentle lady, who was 
the destroyer of all vice, and queen of the virtues, passing by 
a certain way, denied me her sweet salutation, in which was all 
my blessedness. — (V. /V. § 10, Il. g-16) 


[Oz?. (Pigeons painted by J. T. Nettleship.) Exhibited at Grosvenor 
Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 165) in 1883. Now in Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. Reproduced in colour as picture postcard. } 


* See also under 1859, 1875. 


Harry Furniss 


(1854-——) 
Dante and Beatrice. 
[Drawing on wood. Burlesque of preceding. Published in Pusch, 


June 23, 1883, p. 297. ‘ No. 165. ‘Good morrow to your 
Nightcap!’ or, The Gay old Dog baffled for Once. 


Three such pretty girls, said the Old Boy to himself. I’d speak to 
’em if I hadn’t come out in this confoundedly absurd nightcap. 
Quite a little ‘ Holiday.’” (One of the “ girls” is saying, ‘Did you 
ever see such a guy?”’)] 


Charles Oliver Murray 


Dante and Beatrice — after Holiday. 


[Ztching. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1434) in 1884. (See 
under 1883.)] 
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Messrs. Dawson 


1884. Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence, after 
drawing by Seymour Kirkup. 
[Chromolithograph. Frontispiece to James Romanes Sibbald’s 
translation of the /zferno (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1884). 
Modified reproduction of the Arundel Society’s chromolithograph 
of 1859 (see translator’s preface, p. viii). (See under 1859.) 


Mrs. Spartali Stillman 


1884. Madonna Pietra degli Schrovigni. (Ses¢. i, 37-39.) 
How dark so e’er the hills throw out their shade 
Under the summer green, the beautiful lady 
Covers it like a stone is covered in grass. 
(Rossetti) 


[Oz?, Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 362) 
in 1884. ] 


Charles William Pittard 
1885. Francesca. 


[ Oz@. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 42) in 1885.] 


Walter Crane * 
(1845-1915) 


1885. Picture of Tableau representing the Art of Italy in a triptych — 
Venice, Florence, and Rome. In the Florentine group, 
Dante with Beatrice. 


[ Water colour. Painted for Sir Henry Irving, and sold at Christie’s 
after his death. Reproduced in An Artist’s Reminiscences, by 
Walter Crane, 1907 (p. 148). (Information kindly supplied by 
the artist.)] 


* See also under c. 1890, 1892, 1893. 


W. Frank Calderon 
(1s65-—) 


1886. Dante in the Valley of Terrors. 


To climb the ascent I scarcely had essayed, 
When lo! an agile panther barred my way. 
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A lion’s form then burst upon my sight, 


A she-wolf, too; who, ravenous and lean, 
Seemed by innumerable wants possessed. 


All hope I lost to win that mount desired. 
(Inf. i, 31 ff. (Wright) 


(Oil. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 364) in 1886.] 


F Mrs. Walter Anderson 
Beatrice. 


[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 970) in 1886.] 


Sir Coutts Lindsay 
(1824-1913) 


Paolo and Francesca. (/uf. v, 127-136.) 

[Oz?, Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 44) 
in 1886. The passage from Dante is quoted, with Byron’s 
rendering. | 


Vincent Brooks * 


Portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello at Florence, after 
drawing by Seymour Kirkup. 

[Chromolithograph. Frontispiece to Vol. I of E. H. Plumptre’s 
translation of the Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante (London: 
Isbister, 1886-1887). Reduced from the Arundel Society’s 
chromolithograph of 1859 (see under that year).] 


The Torrigiani bust of Dante, after drawing by H. W. Phillips. 


[Lithograph. Frontispiece to Vol. I] of Plumptre’s translation of 
the Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante (see above). The 
original drawing was lithographed by R. J. Lane as frontispiece 
to Charles Lyell’s translation of the Poems of the Vita Nuova 
and Convito of Dante (see under 1842). 


* See also under 1859, 1871, 1889, 1900. 
John Hutchison * 
Dante. 


[Bronze statue. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 673) in 
1887. Lent by T. D. Brodie, Esq.] 


* See also under 1869, 1890, 1891. 
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Julia B. Folkard 
1887. Dante’s Beatrice. 
[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 774) in 1887.] 


C. E. Hallé 


1887. Buondelmonte and the Donati. (a7. xvi, 140-147.) 


[OzZ. Exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery Summer Exhibition (No. 31) 
in 1887. Machiavelli’s account of the episode (/7/zs¢. of Florence, 
Bk. II) is quoted, and the reference to Dante is given. ] 


Vincent Brooks * 


1889. Portrait of Dante in the Bargello at Florence, after drawing by 
Seymour Kirkup. 

[Chromolithograph. Frontispiece to Vol. I of Readings on the 
Purgatorio of Dante, by William Warren Vernon (London: 
Macmillan, 1889). “After a drawing now in the possession of 
Lord Vernon, by Baron Seymour Kirkup, made before the 
restoration of the fresco in 1841.’’ This chromolithograph was 
reproduced in subsequent editions (1897, 1907). ] 


* See also under 1859, 1871, 1886, 1900. 


Pheebe Anna Traquair * 


1889-1890. Twenty-two illustrations of the Divina Commedia : 

1. Frontispiece. ‘‘I, even I, am Beatrice.” 

2. On title-page. Dante meditating. 

3. Inferno. First and Second Circles. The Descent into Hell. 
The Gate of the Inferno. Acheron, Limbo. The Nine 
Circles. (ln. i-v.) 

4. Inferno. Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Circles. The 
Gluttonous guarded by Cerberus. The Avaricious and 
Prodigal guarded by Plutus. The Wrathful and Melan- 
choly in the Stygian Pool. The Heretics in the City of 
Dis. (Jn. vi-xi.) 

5. Inferno. Seventh Circle in Three Sections. The Violent 
against Others. The Violent against Themselves. The 
Violent against God, Nature, and Art. (vf. xii-xvii.) 


* See also under 1899-1902. 
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Inferno. Eighth Circle. Descent on Geryon into Malebolge. 
The Ten Moats of the Fraudulent. (/7/. xvili-xxx.) 
Inferno. Ninth Circle. Cocytus. The Well of the Giants. 

The Freezing Winds. (/#f. xxxi-xxxiv.) 

Purgatorio. Ante-Purgatory. Virgil and Dante emerge at 
the foot of the Hill of Purgatory, meet Cato, and see 
the approach of the Angel-Pilot. (Pung. i-i, 44.) 

Purgatorio. Ante-Purgatory. Casella, Belacqua, and Sor- 
dello. (Purg. ii, 45—-vi.) 

Purgatorio. The Gate of Purgatory. The Valley of the 
Princes. The Gate of Purgatory and the Cornice of the 
Proud. (Purg. vii—xii, 80.) 

Purgatorio. Second and Third Cornices. The Envious. The 
Angry. (Purg. xii, 81—-xvii, 63.) 

Purgatorio. Fourth and Fifth Cornices. The Gloomy and 
Indifferent. The Avaricious. (Pung. xvii, 64—xxi.) 


. Purgatorio. Sixth and Seventh Cornices. The Gluttonous. 


The Impure. (Purg. xxii-xxvii, 66.) 


. Purgatorio. The Earthly Paradise. Matilda and the Waters 


of Lethe. (Purg. xxvii, 67—xxviii.) 


. Purgatorio. The Waters of Lethe. The Vision of the 


Church Militant. Beatrice appears. (Purg. xxix—xxxi.) 


. Purgatorio. The Waters of Eunoé. Vision of the Church 


and Empire. (Purg. xxxii—xxxiii.) 


. Paradiso. First Heaven. Sphere of the Moon, containing 


those whose vows were broken. (/ar. i-v, 92.) 


. Paradiso. Second and Third Heavens. Sphere of Mer- 


cury: the Active and Ambitious. Sphere of Venus: 
Lovers. (Par. v, 93-ix.) 

Paradiso. Fourth and Fifth Heavens. Sphere of the Sun: 
the Wise. Wreath of Saints and Philosophers. Sphere 
of Mars: the Militant. Martyrs, Confessors, and War- 
riors. (Par. x—xviii, 47.) 

Paradiso. Sixth and Seventh Heavens. Sphere of Jupiter: 
Just Rulers. The Heavenly Eagle. Sphere of Saturn: 
the Contemplative. The Holy Ladder. (Par, xviii, 48- 


XXli, IOI.) 


1890. 


1890. 


. 1890. 


1891. 


1891. 
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21. Paradiso. The Eighth Heaven. Sphere of the Fixed 
Stars. Triumph of Christ and His Church. (ar. xxii, 
102—XXili.) 

22. Paradiso. The Empyrean. The Nine Dominions and Nine 
Heavens. (ar. xxiv—xxxiil.) 

[Outline drawings, in black and white. Engraved in Dante Lllus- 


trations and Notes (Edinburgh: T. and A. Constable, 1890; 
privately printed). ] 


h i * 
Dante. John Hutchison 


| Marble statue, Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 508) 
in 1890. Apparently a different work from that exhibited in 
1869, 1880, and 1887.] 


* See also under 1869, 1887, 1891. 


Edwin Longsden Long 
(1829-1891) 


La Pia de’ Tolomei. Dante’s Purgatorio, end of Book V. 
(Purg. v, 130-136.) 
[Oz2, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 26) in 18g0.] 


Walter Crane * 


Design in colour of figure of Dante for a mosaic. 


[Designed for America, but not executed. (Information kindly 
supplied by the artist.)] 


* See also under 1885, 1892, 1893. 


Wilfred Thompson 


Dante and Virgil in the Limbo of the Unbaptised. (/nf iv, 33 ff.) 
[Oz?. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 85) in 1891.] 


: Thomas F. Dicksee 
Beatrice. 


[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1007) in 1891. Etched in 
1897 by Arthur Turrell (see under that year). ] 
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John Hutchison * 


Dante at Verona. 
[Warble bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 2092) in 1891. ] 


* See also under 1869, 1887, 1890. 


Simeon Solomon * 


Paolo e Francesca da Rimini. 


[Crayon. Photographed by W. A. Mansell & Co. Reproduced in 
Locella’s Dantes Francesca da Rimini (Eszlingen, 1913), p. 165. ] 


. Ritratto di Mona’ Beatrice dipinto per Dante poeta divino per 


Giotto di Bondone. 
[Water colour. Photographed by W. A. Mansell & Co.] 


“Nessun maggior dolore.” (/f. v, 121.) 
| Crayon. Photographed by W. A. Mansell & Co.] 


The first meeting of Dante and Beatrice. (Purg. xxx, 28-33.) 


[Pen-and-ink. Exhibited at Dante Loan Collection at University 
Hall, London, in 1893. Photographed by F. Hollyer.] 


* See also under 1895, 1896. 


Albert Goodwin 
The City of Dis. 


Dante, led by Virgil, passes through the infernal regions. 
The citizens of Dis bar their passage. These are driven back 
by a heavenly messenger, after which they pass on “ between 
the torments and the city wall.”— See Dante’s /xferno, 
Canto viii(—ix) 


[ Oz, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 114) in 1892.] 


Jessie Macgregor 


In the childhood of Dante. 


From this time forward love ruled my heart. 
Vita Nuova (§ 2, ll. 38-39) 


[Oz, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 905) in 1892.] 
1 Sic. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 
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Louise Jopling 
Beatrice. 


[Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1258) in 1892.] 


Domenico Trentacoste 
Pia de’ Tolomei. (Purg. v, 132 ~136.) 
[Warble bust, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1969) in 1892.] 


Walter Crane * 


Three designs from the Divina Commedia : 


1. Dante and the Three Beasts. (/7/. i, 31-54.) 

2. The Angel in the boat approaching Dante and Virgil on the 
shore. (Purg. li, 22-45.) 

3. The Meeting of Dante with Beatrice. (Purg. xxx, 28-33.) 


[Zzxe. Reproduced “ by process” as illustrations to Zhe Vision of 
Dante: A Story for little Children, and a talk to their 
Mothers, by Elizabeth Harrison (Chicago, 1892). (Information 
kindly supplied by the artist.)] 


Decorative design of a frieze shape, with the opening lines of 
the /ferno, with Dante and the Lion, the Leopard, and the 
Wolf in the Forest. (/77. i, 1-3, 31-54.) 

(Worked in embroidery by Mrs. Crane. Exhibited at Arts and 
Crafts Society’s Exhibition at New Gallery in autumn of 1893. 
Thus described in Catalogue: ‘‘ North Room. No. 146. The 
Vision of Dante. Needlework panel in flax thread and filoselle 
on tinted linen. Designed by Walter Crane. Executed by 
Mrs. Walter Crane.” On a scroll in the design are the three 
first lines of the /z/ferzo in Italian. It has been photographed, 
and is reproduced in the S¢udzo (II, 12). (Information kindly 
supplied by the artist.)] 


* See also under 1885, ¢. 1890, 1893. 


Nelia Casella 
Ottava Spera — from an early Italian design. (Par. xxii, 97- 
XVI, 763) 
[Coloured wax. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1710) in 1893.] 
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Prince Paul Troubetzkoy 
Dante. 
[Statue. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1761) in 1893.] 


Frederic James Shields 
(1833-1911) 


Designs in three circles, labelled respectively “stecchi con 
tosco” (Jn. xiii, 6), “ umile pianta” (Puzg. i, 135), and 
“candida rosa”? (Par. xxxi, 1), and winged scallop shell, 
for cover of E. Russell Gurney’s Dante's Pilerim’s Progress 
(London, 1893). 

[These designs are explained by the author of the book on p. ix.] 


Design, to illustrate three conditions of the heart of man 
(“ Superbia,” ‘‘ Umilta,” ‘“ Amore”), for frontispiece to 
above volume. 


[Chromolithograph. The design is explained by the author of the 
book on p. xiii.] 


Mervyn Laurence 


Beatrice. 
[Bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1786) in 1894.] 


Arthur G. Walker * 


(1861-—) 
Dante as a Seer. 
[fvory and ebony statuette. Dante seated, gazing into a crystal 
globe held in his left hand.] 


* See also under 1904. 


Anonymous 


The Death-Mask of Dante in Profile. 

The Death-Mask of Dante, Full Face. 

[Engravings. Published as frontispieces respectively to Vols. I and 
Il of Readings on the Inferno of Dante, by William Warren 


Vernon (London: Macmillan, 1894). They are reproduced in 
the second edition (1906).] 
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Francis Bernard Dicksee 
(1853-—) 


1895. Study for figure of Francesca in picture of Paolo and Francesca 
(see below). 
[Crayon. Reproduced in Wagazine of Art, June, 1895.] 


1895. Paolo and Francesca. 


[ Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 171) in 1895. Reproduced 
in Locella’s Dantes Francesca da Rimini (Eszlingen, 1913), 
p. 168.] 


Adolphe von Meyer (Meyer-Watson)? 


1895. Figure posed as Beatrice. 
[Photograph. Reproduced in Art Journal, 1899 (p. 271).] 


John D. Batten * 


1895. Five drawings in illustration of Maurice Hewlett’s AZasgue of 
Dead Florentines : 


Dante and Beatrice. (P. 3.) 

Beatrice, Laura, and Fiammetta. (P. 13.) 

Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. (P. 17.) 

. Giotto and Corso Donati. (P. 20.) 

. Farinata degli Uberti, Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, 
Guido Cavalcanti, and Piccarda Donati. (P. 22.) 


lanl 


Qe eS 


[Black and white. Engraved in above volume (London: Dent, 
1895).] 


* See also under 1897-1900, 1903. 


Simeon Solomon * 
1895. Dante in esilio. 


Ecco! él’ uomo che viene dal Inferno. 
[Water colour. Photographed by W. A. Mansell & Co.] 
* See also under 1892, c. 1892, c. 1893. 


1 Son of a German father, and English mother named Watson, whence for a 
time he called himself Meyer- Watson. 
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1896. Il sogno di Dante esiliato di Firenze. 


[Crayon. Photographed by W. A. Mansell & Co. Dante is repre- 
sented lying on his back, with a tablet at his side inscribed with 
the titles of his works (misspelt). ] 


Julius Rolshoven 


1896. Il Paese di Dante. 
[Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1174) in 1896.] 


Arthur Turrell 


1897. Beatrice — after T. F. Dicksee. 


[Ztching. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1583) in 1897. (For 
Dicksee’s picture, see under 1891.)] 


John Elliott 
1897. Dante in Exile. 


[Photo-engraving. Reproduced in Roma: Recuedl artistique inter- 
national, publié par la Comité Carita e lavoro,” 1897. (See 
Koch’s Catalogue of the Cornell Dante Collection, II, 598.)] 


John D. Batten * 


1897-1900. Forty-four drawings in illustration of Dante’s /nferno : 


t. Dante, all night a wanderer in a dark wood, finds himself 
at daybreak at the foot of a beautiful mountain. As 
he essays to make the ascent, he is met by a leopard. 
(inf. i, 13-36.) 

2. The sun rises and Dante has good hope of prevailing against 
the leopard. But now a lion appears in his path, and 
last a lean she-wolf, so terrible that Dante despairs of 
winning the mountain height. In his distress and 
humiliation Virgil appears to him. (Jn. i, 37-63.) 

3. Beatrice quits her seat in Paradise, and appearing to Virgil 
in Limbo bids him go to Dante’s help. (Zn, ii, 52-74.) 

4. Following Virgil as his guide, Dante comes at close of day 
to the Gate of Hell. (/u/. ii, 141-iii, 11.) 


* See also under 1895, 1903. 
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. They enter, and in the darkness within hear the cries of 


those who have lived on earth doing neither good nor 
evil. These may not cross the river Acheron, but stung 
by gadflies and wasps, they all crowd after a quickly 
moving ensign. (/7/. iii, 19-69.) 


. The poets then come to Charon’s ferry upon the shores of 


Acheron. ... Suddenly the land is shaken by earth- 
quake and whirlwind, and Dante falls stunned. (/7/. iii, 
82-136.) 


. Dante wakes from his sleep and Virgil leads him into 


Limbo, the borderland of Hell, where the air trembles 
with the sighs of multitudes of children, women, and 
men who had died either unbaptised or before the era 
of Christianity. As they descend through a multitude — 
likened by Dante to a forest — they perceive in the dis- 
tance a hemisphere of light, wherein is a noble castle 
surrounded by seven walls. (/#f. iv, 1-45, 64-69, 
106-108.) 


. From out the castle issue the shades of four great poets — 


Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. They greet Virgil and 
Dante. With them Dante crosses the rivulet that sur- 
rounds the castle, passes through the seven gates, and is 
shown the mighty spirits of antiquity. (zf iv, 79-144.) 


. At the entrance to the Second Circle Minos sits in judgment 


on the damned. (Jz v, 1-15.) 

To this Second Circle are doomed the Carnal Sinners who 
subject reason to lust. (duzf. v, 28-45.) 

Among the souls who are here punished are Paolo and 
Francesca. They come at Dante’s call, and Francesca 
speaks of. the sin that led them thither. ... Dante 
faints with pity at her story. (Jz v, 73-142.) 

When Dante recovers consciousness, he finds himself in the 
Third Circle, where Gluttony is punished. The “ Great 
Worm” Cerberus barks unceasingly over the sinners 
who lie sodden here. (/n/f. vi, 1-36.) 

The descent to the Fourth Circle, where the misuse of 
wealth is punished, is guarded by Plutus. His rage 
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is rebuked by Virgil. The sinners beneath are in two 
opposing bands, the Avaricious and the Prodigal. (/w/. 
vii, 1-66.) 

The sinners in the Fourth Circle, none of whom are recog- 
nisable owing to the ‘“‘ undiscerning ” life they led on 
earth. (Jn. vii, 53-60.) 

Virgil and Dante pass down to the Fifth Circle by a water- 
course which forms a marsh called Styx. Here the 
Wrathful contend with one another in the mud. Here 
also are the Sullen, sunk beneath the surface.... In 
answer to a flaming beacon, Phlegyas comes with his 
boat and ferries the poets across the marsh to the gates 
of the City of Dis. (Zn vii, 100-vili, 81.) 

At the entrance to the City of Dis they encounter a troop 
of devils who, after a short parley with Virgil, rush in- 
side and close the gates against him. (/7/ viii, 82-116.) 

A messenger from Heaven appears, who rebukes the inso- 
lence of the devils, and with a touch of his wand opens 
the gates. (/nf. ix, 76-99.) 

Within the walls of the City of Dis in the Sixth Circle are 
red-hot sepulchres in which Heretics are confined. One 
of them (Farinata degli Uberti) rises from his tomb and 
converses with Dante. (/#f. ix, 109-131; x, 22-121.) 

The Seventh Circle is divided into three rounds, where are 
punished the Violent in three classes, viz. the Violent 
against others, the Violent against self, and the Violent 
against God. The descent is guarded by the Minotaur. 
(Unf. xi, 28-51; xii, 1-27.) 

Dante and Virgil make descent by a long shelving bank of 
fallen rocks. They are met by three Centaurs, the chief 
of whom, Chiron, bids Nessus escort them across the 
river of blood. (Jn. xii, 28-99.) 

The Centaur Nessus crosses the river at its shallowest point 
with Dante on his back, and leaves him and Virgil on 


vA woodcut of this drawing forms the frontispiece to the catalogue of an 
exhibition of these drawings held at Leighton House in May, 1900 (see 
below, p. 95, note). 
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the edge of the Wood of Suicides. (Zz xii, 124-126; 
xill, 1-3.) 

The poets enter a wood of stunted trees, which speak with 
human voices and suffer pain when their branches are 
plucked or broken. Within these are the souls of Suicides. 
Here the Harpies make their nests. In the same place 
are punished Spendthrifts. These retain their human 
form, and are eternally chased by black hounds. (mf 
xiii, I-151.) 

Quitting the Wood of Suicides, Dante and Virgil come to a 
waste of burning sand, which forms the innermost round 
of the Seventh Circle, where are punished Blasphemers, 
Sodomites, and Usurers. ... The stone banks of a 
runnel which flows from the river of blood afford passage 
across the burning sand. (/z/. xiv, 4-84.) 

Dante, as he walks along the bank, converses with Brunetto 
Latini. (/wf. xv, 1-124.) 

The stone banks of the stream lead to the brink of a great 
precipice, at the base of which various classes of the 
Fraudulent are punished. Near the edge of the preci- 
pice are seated the Usurers. Virgil takes Dante’s girdle 
and flings it down the precipice. (Jw. xvi, 91-115 ; 
xvii, 28-78.) 

In answer to Virgil’s signal the monster Geryon rises from 
the abyss. Virgil and Dante mount on his back and 
are conveyed down to Malebolge, the abode of the 
Fraudulent. (/zf. xvi, 127-136; xvii, 1-27, 79-136.) 

In the first Bolgia of Malebolge horned demons scourge 
Pandars and Seducers, among the latter being Jason. 
(Lnf. xviii, 22-99.) 

In the third Bolgia Simoniacs are planted head downward 
in holes in the rock with flames upon the soles of their 
feet. The soul of Pope Nicholas III converses with 
Dante and is rebuked by him. (/#f. xix, 1-120.) 

In the fourth Bolgia are Soothsayers, who, as they pre- 
tended to foresee events, here are condemned to walk 
with their faces turned backwards. (/w/. xx, 1-24.) 
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In the fifth Bolgia Barrators are immersed in boiling pitch. 
Dante, in fear of the devils who guard the banks, hides 
in a cleft of the bridge while Virgil parleys with them. 
(Jnf. xxi, I-90.) 

The bridge over the next Bolgia being reported to be 
broken, Dante and Virgil accompanied by ten devils 
turn to the left along the ridge between the two Bolge. 
Two of the devils quarrel and fall into the pitch, and 
whilst the rest are dragging them out Dante and Virgil 
hasten to escape from their company. The devils pursue, 
and Virgil, taking Dante in his arms, slides down the 
bank into the sixth Bolgia. (wf. xxi, 106—xxiii, 57.) 

In the sixth Bolgia are Hypocrites clothed in heavy hooded 
cloaks, of dazzling brightness externally. Here Caiaphas 
and the rest of the Council of the Jews lie crucified on 
the ground, so that all who pass must needs tread upon 
them. (Jz. xxili, 58-126.) 

Virgil and Dante climb out of the sixth Bolgia over the 
ruins of the broken bridge. (/uf. xxiv, 19-69.) 

In the seventh Bolgia are Thieves who are tormented by 
serpents, and exchange forms with them. (/zf xxiv, 
79-XXV, 151.) 

In the eighth Bolgia are Evil Counsellers concealed in 
flames. In a double-pointed flame are Ulysses and 
Diomede. Ulysses relates the story of his last voyage 
and death. (Jw. xxvi, 25-142.) 

In the ninth Bolgia a devil hacks and mutilates with a 
sword Schismatics and Sowers of Discord. (vf. xxviii, 
I-42.) 

In the tenth Bolgia Falsifiers are punished with disease and 
madness, (/#/. Xxix, 40-XXxX, 129.) 

Dante and Virgil turn their backs on the last Bolgia of 
Malebolge. They hear a horn sounded and discern the 
forms of Giants stationed like towers around a city. 
(Wf. xxxi, 7-45.) 

After passing Nimrod and Ephialtes, the poets come to 
Antaeus, who sets them down upon the ice of Cocytus, 
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which lies at the centre of the world. Here fixed in the 
ice are punished Traitors. (/zf. xxxi, 46-145.) 

40. The Traitors immersed in the ice are divided into four 
classes, the depth of their immersion varying with the 
nature of their guilt. Among those whom Dante ques- 
tions is Ugolino, who relates the story of his death in 
the Tower of Famine at Pisa. (/7f. xxxii, 1-xxxiii, 78.) 

41. In the middle of Cocytus, at the centre of the earth, the 
poets behold Lucifer. He has three faces, and in each 
of his three mouths he holds a traitor, viz. Brutus, 
Cassius, and Judas Iscariot. From the flapping of his 
wings comes the cold wind which freezes the central ice. 
Virgil and Dante creep under the monster’s wings, and 
seizing his shaggy hide lower themselves past his hip. 
(Lnf. xxxiv, 16-75.) 

42. Then having passed the centre of the earth, they turn 
themselves round and climb in the opposite direction, 
until they come out into a great cavern, whence Dante 
sees Lucifer’s feet and legs projecting upwards. (ln. 
Xxxiv, 76—go.) 

43. From the cavern they make their way by a narrow passage 
worn by a stream, and at last issue out beneath the 
sky and once more behold the stars. (mf xxxiv, 
130-139.) 

44. Diagram of Malebolge. (/nf. xviii, 1-xxx, 148.) 


[Brush drawings in black and white. ‘Done for Mr. George 
Musgrave, as illustrations to [a new edition of] his rendering, 
in English verse, of the First Part of Dante’s Devine Comedy” 
(in Spenserian stanzas, first published in 1893). These draw- 
ings, in the possession of Mr. Musgrave at Oxford, have been 
engraved on wood by Richard Taylor and Co. The originals 
were exhibited for a few days in May, 1900, in London, at 
Leighton House, on which occasion a descriptive catalogue was 
printed (with reproductions of Nos. 20 and 44), from which the 
above descriptions have been adapted. ] 
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Richard Taylor and Co. 


1897-1900. Forty-four drawings in illustration of Dante’s /nferno, 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


after J. D. Batten. 


[Wood engravings of preceding. ] 


Anonymous 

Portrait of Dante. 

[Engraving. Published as frontispiece to Stories from Dante, by 
Norley Chester (Emily Underdown) (London: F. Warne & Co., 
1898). ] 

J. Byam Shaw 
(1872-1919) 

Love the Conqueror. 

[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 906) in 1899. A repre- 
sentation of the episode of Paolo and Francesca forms one of 
the details of the picture. Now (1912) in possession of Messrs. 
Dowdeswell, 160 New Bond St., London, W.] 


Frank Derwent Wood * 


Dante at Ravenna. 


[Bronze group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1942) in 1899, 
and at Glasgow Exhibition in 1g01. A representation of Paolo 
and Francesca forms one of the details. Reproduced in Studzo, 
Vol. XIII, p. 42; and in Locella’s Dantes francesca da Rimini 
(Eszlingen, 1913), p. 172. ] 


* See also under 1909, I9Io. 


Pheebe Anna Traquair * 


1899-1902. Forty-one illustrations of the Poems of the Vita Nuova 


of Dante: 


1. Frontispiece. “The angel of Love conducts Dante while 
still a boy to Beatrice, at that time a child of nine years, 
-and wearing a red dress.” Lower panel. ‘After nine 
years Dante again meets Beatrice, walking with two 
ladies, at which time Beatrice turns her eyes towards 
him.” (Fol. 1.) 


* See also under 1889-1890. 
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2. Sonetto Primo. ‘“ Dante dreams he sees the angel of Love 
feed his lady with his heart, after which Love departs in 
grief.” (Fol. 2:) 

3. Sonetto Secondo. ‘‘ Dante appeals to the liegemen of Love 
because of his sad condition.” (Fol. 3.) 

4. Sonetto Terzo. “The death of a friend of Beatrice.” (Fol. 4.) 

5. Sonetto Quarto. The same. (Fol. 5.) 

6. Sonetto Quinto. “ Dante has occasion to leave Florence, 
and departs sadly in company of others.” (Fol. 6.) 

7. Ballata Prima. ‘‘ Dante meets Beatrice, who, in consequence 
of an evil report, denies him her salutation.” (Fol. 7.) 

8. The same continued. “ Dante in great grief falls asleep, 
and in a dream is counselled by Love to explain his 
conduct by letter.” (Fol. 8.) 

g. The same continued. “ Dante writes the letter and sends it 
to Beatrice.” (Fol. 9.) 

10. Sonetto Sesto. ‘‘ Dante is plagued by contrary thoughts con- 
cerning his love, and appeals to his lady Pity.” (Fol. 10.) 

11. Sonetto Settimo. “Dante, being conducted by one, who 
thought to give him a pleasure, to where many ladies 
displayed their beauty, finds himself in the company 
of Beatrice and her new-made husband; Dante is over- 
come.” (Fol. 11.) 

12. Sonetto Ottavo. ‘“‘ Dante is overcome at sight of his lady.” 
(Fol. 12.) 

13. Sonetto Nono. ‘t How Love assails Dante.” (Fol. 13.) 

14. Canzone Prima. “ Certain gentle ladies ask Dante to what 
end was his love.” (Fol. 14.) 

15. The same continued, ‘‘ Dante explains that the end of his 
love is to praise his lady whom the angels behold.” 
(Fol. 15:) 

16. The same continued. “How he sends Love with his 
Canzone.” (Fol. 16.) 

17. Sonetto Decimo. “ The gentleness of Love, how it sleeps in 
the heart and is awakened by beauty.”’ (Fol. 17.) 

18. Sonetto Undecimo. ‘ Dante’s lady wakens Love; also 
crowns Love.” (Fol. 18.) 
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Sonetto Duodecimo. ‘Death of the father of Beatrice.” 
(Fol. 19.) 

Sonetto Decimoterzo. ‘Certain ladies comfort Dante. 
(Fol. 20.) 

Canzone Seconda. “‘ Through his sympathy with Beatrice, 
Dante is ill.” (Fol. 21.) 

The same continued. ‘ Dante dreams he sees sad ladies in 
great grief.” (Fol. 22.) 

The same continued. ‘‘ He sees the soul of Beatrice carried 
to heaven.” (Fol. 23.) 

The same continued. “‘ The angel of Love leads Dante to 
where Beatrice lies dead.” (Fol. 24.) 

Sonetto Decimoquarto. ‘‘ The angel of Love shows Beatrice 
to Dante in a dream.” (Fol. 25.) 

Sonetto Decimoquinto. “His lady is admired by all who 
see her.” (Fol. 26.) 

Sonetto Decimosesto. ‘‘ His lady’s beauty is most apparent 
when amongst others.” (Fol. 27.) 

Frammento di Canzone. “ Dante dictated to by Love be- 
gins a Canzone, when he learns that Beatrice is dead.” 
(Fol. 28.) 

Canzone Terza.’ ‘“‘ Thomas David Gibson Carmichael of 
Castle Craig, 14th baronet, for whom this book was 
made, his house, and arms.” (Fol. 29.) 

The same continued. “‘ Mary Helen Elizabeth Nugent, and 
her arms, wife of Sir Thomas David Gibson Carmichael.” 
(Fol. 30.) 


) 


. The same continued. “‘ Love comforts Dante regarding the 


death of Beatrice.” (Fol. 31.) 


. Sonetto Decimosettimo. “‘ Dante is asked by a fashionable 


young friend for the sonnet he is writing.” (Fol. 32.) 
Canzone Quarta. “ Dante imagines Beatrice with angels in 
heaven.” (Fol. 33.) 
Sonetto Decimoottavo. ‘When occupied drawing an 
angel, Dante is interrupted by persons of importance.” 
(Holrs4)) 


1 Written Seconda in error. 
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Sonetto Decimonono. ‘Walking in a street in which he 
had met Beatrice Dante is very sad; his troubled state 
is noticed by a young and pityful lady at a window.” 
(Fol. 35.) 

Sonetto Vigesimo. “Dante perceives the lady at the 
window.” (Fol. 36.) 

Sonetto Vigesimoprimo. ‘t Dante on going home grieves 
over his faithlessness.” (Fol. 37.) 

Sonetto Vigesimosecondo. ‘‘ Dante imagines Love to send 
a message of comfort from the young and pityful lady.” 
(Fol. 38.) 

Sonetto Vigesimoterzo, ‘“‘ Dante perceives near him the 
divine Beatrice, of an age, and dressed as when he first 
saw her; he repents bitterly the straying of his eyes.” 
(Fol. 39.) 

Sonetto Vigesimoquarto. “Dante having returned to his 
books, sees from his window a company of pilgrims, 
to whom he compares life.” (Fol. 40.) 

Sonetto Vigesimoquinto. ‘ Dante, through the conducting 
of the divine Beatrice, sees that which he records 
elsewhere.” (Fol. 41.) 


[Water colour. Forty-four leaves of manuscript on vellum, with 


illuminated borders and miniatures. Leaves 42-44 are occupied 
by ‘ Index to subjects in illuminations.” The original MS. was 
executed for Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, between 1899 and 
1902. A photographic facsimile, by T. and A. Constable, was 
published in Edinburgh by W. J. Hay, in 1902, in a limited 
edition of 150 copies. ] 


Vincent Brooks * 


1900. General View of Paradise according to Dante. 


[Chromolithograph. Published as illustration to Readings on the 


Paradiso of Dante, by William Warren Vernon (London: 
Macmillan, 1900). ‘Adapted from the Tavole Dantesche of the 
Duke of Sermoneta.”” This chromolithograph, which is inserted 


in both volumes of the Readings, was reproduced in the second 
edition (1909). } 


* See also under 1859, 1871, 1886, 1889. 
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1902. 
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Mrs. John Young Hunter 


‘Phe Denial. Dante and Beatrice. (V. WV. § 10, Il. 11-16.) 
[Oil. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 506) in 1900. Reproduced 
in Art Journal, 1900, p. 181.] 


Sidney Herbert 


Scenery painted for performance in the Princess Hall, Chelten- 
ham, by members of the Ladies’ College Guild, in July, 
1900, of “Scenes from the Vita Nuova and the Divina 
Commedia of Dante.” 

Scene 1. Dante in the Dark Wood. (Jn. i.) 

Scene 2. The Gate of Hell. (/7/ iii.) 

Scene 3. The Gate of Purgatory. (Purg. ix.) 


Max Cowper 
Paolo and Francesca. 
| Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1338) in 1902.] 


E. Wake Cook 


The Earthly Paradise. (Purg. xxvii—xxviii.) 
[Oz. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 954) in 1902.] 


J. Kelt-Edwards 


Twelve full-page illustrations, reproduced in black and white in 
La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, yn Gymraeg, by 
Daniel Rees (Carnarvon, 1903): 

1. Lnferno I, 82-84. Dante and Virgil. (P. 1.) 

2. Inferno 1V,94-96. Dante, Virgil, and the four Poets. (P. 33.) 

3. Inferno IX, 88-90. The Angel opening the Gate of the 

City of Dis. (P. 49.) 
4. Inferno XXI, 67-70. Dante and Virgil threatened by the 
Malebranche. (P. 97.) 

. Purgatorio I, 37-39. Dante, Virgil, and Cato. (P. 161.) 

. Purgatorio 1X, tog-110. Dante and the Angel at the Gate 

of Purgatory. (P. rgr.) 


Nur 


Io. 


II. 


12. 
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. Purgatorio XXVII, 141-142. Dante ‘crowned and 


mitred ” by Virgil. (P. 270.) 


. Purgatorio XXXI, 133-135. Dante, and Beatrice in the 


Triumphal Car. (P. 286.) 


. Paradiso III, 67-69. Dante, Beatrice, and Piccarda. 


(E.-30r.) 

Paradiso XX1, 31-33. The Celestial Ladder in the Heaven 
of Saturn. (P. 380.) 

Paradiso XXVII, 70-72. Dante, Beatrice, St. Peter, and 
the Virgin Mary. (P. 397.) 

Paradiso XXXI, 1-3. The Celestial Rose. (P. 413.) 


[The drawings are dated ‘t Florence, 1902.”’] 


Louise Rolfe and Phaebe Rees 


1902. A hundred initial letters, reproduced in black and white in 


| 
eH OO CON AM PW DN 


Lal 
Ny 


HH AH A RW OW 
onNmr OM PW 


4 
Ke) 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, yn Gymraeg, by 
Daniel Rees (Carnarvon, 1903): 


. Lnferno 1. The Three Beasts. 

. Lnferno II. Dante and Virgil enter the Wood. (L. 142.) 
. Lnferno III. Charon. 

. Lrferno IV. 

. Inferno V. Paolo and Francesca. 

. Inferno VI. The Eternal Rain. (Ll. 7-12.) 

. Inferno VII. Avaricious and Prodigals. 

. Inferno VIII. 

. Inferno 1X. The Flaming Sepulchres. (LI. 118-120.) 

. Inferno X. The Sepulchres of the Heretics. 

. Lhferno X1. 

. Inferno XII. The River of Blood. 

. Inferno XIII. The Wood of Suicides. 

. Inferno XIV. The Rain of Fire. 

. Inferno XV. Brunetto Latini. 

. Inferno XVI. The Descent of Phlegethon. 

. Inferno XVII. Dante and Virgil on the back of Geryon. 
. Inferno XVIII. Malebolge. 

. Inferno XIX. One of the Simoniacs. 
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20. dnferno XX. Soothsayers. 

21. Inferno XX1. Malebranche. 

22. Inferno XXII. Frogs. (LI. 25-27.) 

23. Inferno XXIII. One of the Hypocrites. 

24. Inferno XXIV. Robber and Serpents. 

25. dnferno XXV. Cacus. 

26. Inferno XXVI. The Flame in which Ulysses and Diomed 
are concealed. 

27. Inferno XXVII.. Symbols of Strife. 

28. Inferno XXVIII. Bertran de Born. 

29. /nferno XXIX. Alchemy. 

30. Lnferno XXX. Potiphar’s Wife and Sinon. 

31. Laferno XXXI. Ephialtes. 

32. Inferno XXXII. The Ice of Cocytus. 

33. Jnferno XXXIII. Ugolino’s Dungeon. 

34. Inferno XXXIV. Ave Lucifer. 

35. Purgatorio 1. Dante and his “ navicella.” (LI. 1-2.) 

36. Purgatorio II. The Angelic Bark. 

37. Purgatorio III. King Manfred. 

38. Purgatorio IV. The Sun. 

39. Purgatorio V. Death of Buonconte da Montefeltro. 

40. Purgatorio VI. The Dice of “ Zara.” 

41. Purgatorio VII. Sordello and Virgil. 

42. Purgatorio VIII. The Angel expelling the Serpent. 

43. Purgatorio 1X. The Angel at the Gate of Purgatory. 

44. Purgatorio X. One of the Proud. 

45. Purgatorio at, 

46. Purgatorio XII. Yoke of Oxen. (L. 1.) 

47. Purgatorio XIII. Sapia. 

48. Purgatorio XIV. The Course of the Arno. (LI. 16-84.) 

49. Purgatorio XV. Dante dazzled by the Sun. 

50. Purgatorio XVI. One of the Wrathful. 

51. Purgatorio XVII. Suicide of Amata. 

52. Purgatorio XVIII. The Slothful. 

53. Purgatorio XIX. Fortuna Major. 

54. Purgatorio XX. The She-Wolf of Avarice. 

55. Purgatorio XXI. Statius and Virgil. 
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. Purgatorio XXII. The Apple-tree of the Gluttonous. 

. Purgatorio XXIII. OMO. 

. Purgatorio XXIV. Death of Corso Donati. 

. Purgatorio XXV. The Bow of Speech. (LI. 17-18.) 

. Purgatorio XXVI. In the Circle of the Lustful. 

. Purgatorio XXVII. Leah. 

. Purgatorio XXVIII. Matilda. 

. Purgatorio XX1X. The Candlestick of the Procession. 
. Purgatorio XXX. “Il Settentrion.” 

. Purgatorio XXXI. Beatrice rebukes Dante. (L. 68.) 

. Purgatorio XXXII. Beatrice. 

. Purgatorio XXXIII. Beatrice and the Seven Ladies. 


(LL. 1-6.) 


. Paradiso I. “ Quattro Cerchi con tre Croci.” (L. 39.) 

. Paradiso 11. Dante and his “legno.” (L. 3.) 

. Paradiso III. The Heaven of the Moon. 

cae a7 dato WN ar Anira, cue Cibi,2 > (L- 1:) 

. Paradiso V. The Heaven of Mercury. 

. Paradiso V1. The Emperor Justinian. 

. Paradiso VII. “Ai Giudei piacque una Morte.” (L. 47.) 
. Paradiso VIII. “La bella Ciprigna.” (L. 2.) 

. Paradiso 1X. Folquet of Marseilles. 

. Laradiso X. Theologians in the Heaven of the Sun. 

. Laradiso XI. St. Francis. 

. Paradiso XII. St. Dominic. 

. Paradiso XIII. The 24 Stars. 

. Paradiso XIV. “ Giunture di Quadranti in Tondo.” (L. 102.) 
. Paradiso XV. The Crusader Cacciaguida. 

. Paradiso XVI. The mutilated Statue of Mars. (L. 47.) 
. Paradiso XVII. The Exiled Dante. 

. Paradiso XVIII. The Imperial Eagle. 

. Paradiso X1X. Stork with Young. (LI. 91-93.) 

. Paradiso XX. David. 

. Paradiso XX. The Celestial Ladder. 

. Paradiso XXII. St. Benedict. 

. Paradiso XXIII. The Rose and the Lilies. (Ll. 73-74.) 
. Paradiso XXIV. St. Peter. 
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1903. 


1903. 


1904. 
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92. Paradiso XXV. St. James. 

93. Paradiso XXVI. St. John. 

94. Paradiso XXVII. The Four Torches. (L. 10.) 

gs. Paradiso XXVIII. The Celestial Hierarchies. 

96. Paradiso XXIX. One of the Angels. 

97. Paradiso XXX. The Celestial Rose. 

98. Paradiso XXXI. The Veronica. (L. 104.) 

99. Paradiso XXXII. Mary. 
100, Paradiso XXXIII. The Beatific Vision. (Ll. 115-117.) 


[The subjects of the initial letters of /7/ iv, viii, xi, and Purg. xi 
have not been identified.] 


Victor J. Robertson 


Paolo and Francesca. 
[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 587) in 1903. ] 


Arthur H. Buckland 


Dante and Beatrice in Paradise. 


[JZonochrome. Illustration on cover of Cary’s Viszon of Dante, 
edited by Paget Toynbee (London: Methuen & Co., 1903).] 


John D. Batten * 


Illustration of opening lines of the /zferno. 
[Brush drawing in black and white. Supplementary to the series 


made in 1897-1900. In possession of Mr. George Musgrave 
at Oxford.] 


* See also under 1895, 1897-1900. 


Blanche McManus 


Thirteen illustrations to the works of Dante: 

1. Dante in the City of the Arno. 

2. Jan. Beatrice greeting Dante in the Street. (%. ™, § 26; 
Son. xv.) 

3- Feb. To Beatrice at Prayer. (Par. xxxi, 88-93.) 

4. March. Dante as a Soldier. (Zn. xxii, 1-7.) 

5. April. Dante painting Beatrice as an Angel. (VM XW. § 35, 
ll. 1-13.) 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 
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6. May. Dante reading Virgil ata May Festa. (Zz. i, 82-87.) 
7. June. Dante denounces the Government of Florence. 
(Purg. Vi, 139-151.) 
8. July. Dante begins the Divine Comedy. (V. WV. § 43, ll. 4-16.) 
g. Aug. The Destiny of Dante’s Poem. (7am. xxii, 61-69.) 
ro. Sept. Dante at the University of Paris. (Conv. ii, 13, 
ll. 37-52.) 

11. Oct. The Desire of Dante to return to Florence. (fav 
XXV, I-12.) 

12. Nov. Dante in Exile. (far. xvii, 55-63.) 

13. Dec. Dante’s last Days at Ravenna. (Pav. xxxiii, 82—g0.) 


[Outline drawings. Printed in colour, as illustrations to d Dante 
Calendar representing incidents in the life of Dante Alighierz. | 


Arthur G. Walker * 
Dante. 


[Stone statue. Full-length figure, in one of the niches outside 
St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden. A statuette of the same 
design was exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1677) in 1904, 
and at Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in same year. ] 


* See also under 1894. 


Max Beerbohm 


(1872-——) 
Dante in Oxford. 


[ Pen-and-ink, tinted with water colour. Caricature. Dante, a gaunt 
figure in medizeval costume, addressed by the Proctor, ‘ Your 
name and college?” Exhibited at Carfax Gallery in May, 1904. 
Reproduced in 7%e Poets’ Corner (London, 1904). | 


Lonsdale Ragg 
(1866- ——) 


1. Torre della castagna, with Dante’s House in Florence. 

. Dante’s Quarter, with Chapel of S. Martino, Florence. 

3. Battlefield of Campaldino, with Castle of Poppi, Casentino. 
(Purg. Vv, 92.) 

4. ‘* Dante’s House” at Padua, with ““ Tomb of Antenor.” 


tN 
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1906. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909, 
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s. Meeting of Arno and Archiano, Casentino. (Purg. v, 95-97, 
124-126.) 

6. Dante’s Tomb at Ravenna, with the Campanile of the Fran- 
ciscan Church. 


[Black and white. Reproductions (reduced) were published in the 
artist's Dante and his Italy (London: Methuen & Co., 1907).] 


Philip Worman 


Dante’s House, Piazza di San Martino, Florence. 
[Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1019) in 1906.] 


Roger E. Fry 
(18s66- —-—) 
Five Designs from Dante: 


1. The Gate of the Inferno. (/7/ iii.) 

. Geryon. (7/. xvii.) 

. The Souls arriving at the Mount of Purgatory. (Purg. ii.) 
. The Valley of the Kings. (Purg. vii.) 

Dante’s last night in Purgatory. (Purg. xxxiii.) 


np w irs 


[Drawings in gouache, on silk. Exhibited at Carfax Gallery, April, 
1909. | 
Charles Ricketts * 
(1866-—) 


Paolo and Francesca in the Inferno. 
[Bronze relief. Exhibited at Grafton Gallery in 1909.] 


* See also under 1916. 


Frank Derwent Wood * 


Paolo and Francesca. 
[Plaster group. Exhibited at Grafton Gallery in 1909.] 


* See also under 1899, 1910. 


G. Wilson Nesbit 


Paolo and Francesca. (nf. v, 74-78.) 
[Oz2. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 318) in 1909.] 


1909. 


1909. 


1909, 


IgIo, 
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Florence Parkinson 
Beatrice. 


[Water colour. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1220) in 1909.] 


Charles M. Gere 
Six illustrations in the Ashendene Dante: 


1. Title-page. Dante holding his book; the city of Florence 
in background. 

2. Head-piece to Vita Nuova (p. 1). Dante, led by Love, 
beholds Beatrice: “‘Apparuit jam Beatitudo vestra.” 
(Vay e525 Al 3 32%) 

3. Head-piece to J/uferno (p. 28). Dante and Virgil at the 
Gate of Hell: ‘‘ Noi siam venuti al loco ov’ io t’ ho 
detto Che tu vedrai le genti dolorose.” (/n/f. ili, 16-17.) 

4. Head-piece to Purgatorio (p. 79). Dante and Virgil on the 
shores of the Mountain of Purgatory; the boat with the 
Angel-Pilot coming over the sea to land. (Purg. ii, 40-45.) 

5. Head-piece to Paradiso (p. 130). Dante and Beatrice, and 
the Heavenly Host. 

6. Head-piece to Convivio (p. 215). Dante serving fruit to 
fifteen men and women seated at table. 

[Drawings. Engraved on wood by W. H. Hooper, in 7utte le 


Opere ai Dante Alighier7, privately printed at the Ashendene 
Press by Cecil St. John Hornby, Chelsea, 1909. ] 


W. H. Hooper 
(d. 1912) 
Six illustrations in the Ashendene Dante, after C. M. Gere. 
[Wood engravings of preceding. ] 


George Percy Jacomb-Hood 
(1857- ss) 
Paolo and Francesca. 


[Ozt, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 667) in 1910.] 
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Evelyn Paul * 


Six illustrations of subjects from Dante: 


. Dante in the Streets of Florence. 

. The Salutation of Beatrice. (V. MW. § 3, Il. 5-13.) 

. The Entrance to Hell. (/#. iii, 1-18.) 

The Seventh Circle of Hell. (vf xii, 55 ff.) 

. The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in the Terrestrial 
Paradise. (Purg. xxx, 73 ff.) 

6. The Heaven of Venus. (ar. viii, 19 ff.) 


mam BW NN 


[Water colour. Reproduced in colour-print in Stories from Dante, 
by Susan Cunnington (Hazzap, 1910). | 


* See also under 1915. 


Frank Derwent Wood * 


Paolo and Francesca in the Inferno. 


[Bronze group. Exhibited at International Exhibition of Fine Arts 
at Rome in 191. ] 


* See also under 1899, 1909. 
A. Broadbent 


Beatrice — head. 
(AZarble. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1844) in rgrt.] 


W. Matthews 


1gt1-1g12. Eight illustrations of ‘* Paolo and Francesca.” 


1. Giovanni and the Lovers. 

2. Dante and the Child Francesca. 
3. The Meeting with the Gipsy. 

4. Paolo and Francesca. 

5. The Ride to Ravenna. 

6. Francesca received by Giovanni. 
7. The Lovers in the Garden. 

8. The Avenger. 

[ 


Water colour. Reproduced in colour in Paolo and Francesca, in 
The World’s Romances (Nelson, 1912).] 


Igi2. 


1912. 


Igi2. 


IQI5. 
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George Morrow 


Portrait of Dante. 


[Zine drawing. Zincotyped as frontispiece to A. G. Ferrers Howell’s 


Dante: His Life and Work (London: Jack, 1912).] 


Leonard Jennings 


Paolo and Francesca. 
[Warble group. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1796) in 1912.] 


Anonymous 


Scenes from the /uferno. 


[ Cznematograph. See Prefatory Note, p. xii.] 


Evelyn Paul * 


Thirty-one drawings in illustration of the Vita Nuova : 


Oo OA AN PWN 


. Dante’s second meeting with Beatrice. (V. WV. § 3.) 
. “Vide cor tuum.” (§-3, 1 45.) 

. “Cavalcando I’ altr’ ier.” (§ 9, Soz. v.) 

. Beatrice denies Dante her salutation. (§ ro.) 


‘““Nomina sunt consequentia rerum.” (§ 13, ll. 20-21.) 
Dante sees Beatrice at a wedding-feast. (§ 14.) 
‘‘ Amor m’ assale subitanamente.” ($ 16, Som. ix, 1. 5.) 


. Death of the father of Beatrice. (§ 22.) 

. Dante’s vision of Death. (§ 23, ll. 20-30.) 

. ‘Vieni a vedernostra donna che giace.” (§ 23, Canz. ii, 1.63.) 
. “Io vidi monna Vannae monna Bice.” (§ 24, Sov. xiv, |. 8.) 
. ‘““Quomodo sedet sola civitas.” (§ 31, ll. 8-9.) 

. “Gli occhi dolenti.” (§ 32, Cazz. iv.) 

. Dante drawing an angel. (§ 25.) 

. The lady at the window. (§ 36.) 

. “ Deh peregrini, che pensosi andate.” (§ 41, Sov. xxiv.) 

. “Oltre la spera, che pit larga gira.” (§ 42, Sov. xxv.) 

. “Apparuit jam Beatitudo vestra.” (§ 2, ll. 31-32.) 


Love and Reason. (§ 2, ll. 55-59.) 
Love and Prudence. (§ 7, ll. 8-12.) 


* See also under IgIo. 
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21. ‘“ Piangete, amanti.” (§ 8, Sov. iii.) 
22. Dante’s grief after Beatrice denied him her salutation. 
(§ 12, Il. 1-5.) | 

23. “Ballata io vo’ che tu ritrovi Amore.” ($12, Bail. i.) 

24. The marriage-feast. ($ 14, 1. 20.) 

25. Dante questioned as to the nature of Love. (§ 20.) 

26. Death of the father of Beatrice. (§ 22.) 

27. ‘Osanna in Excelsis.” (§ 23, ll. 49-56.) 

28. Dante and Love. (§ 24, Sov. xiv.) 

29. ‘* Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare.” (§ 26, Sov. xv.) 

30. ‘Ita n’é Beatrice in I alto cielo.” (§ 32, Camz. iv, 1. 15.) 

31. “Per lo cielo spande Luce d’ amor.” ($34, Canz. v, 

ll. 22-23.) 

[Water colour (Nos. 1-17, printed in colour), and outline drawings 
(Nos. 18-31, printed in sepia); in illustration of Zhe Vew Life 
by Dante Alighiert. Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetté. 
Pictured by Evelyn Paul (1915).] 


W. Lawson 


1916. Three drawings in illustration of the Divina Commedia : 
1, Stars! stars! stars! (/#f xxxiv, 139; fury. xxxiii, 145; 
Lay; SX ee AG.) 
2. A Light across the Sea. (Fg. ii, 17-18.) 
3. A Vision of Birds. (Purg. xxviii, 14, 16-18.) 


[Water colour. Reproduced in colour-print in Corona Stellata : 
Thoughts from Dante's Viston, by 1. S. Postgate (London, 1916).] 


William Brodie * 
1916, Dante and Beatrice. 


[ Medallion. Exhibited at Royal Scottish Academy (No. 40) in 1916. 
Lent by James Mackinlay, Esq., Edinburgh. ] 


* See also under 1849, 1850, 1863. 


Charles Ricketts * 


1916. Dante at the door of the tomb of Pope Anastasio. (J/. xi, 7-9.) 


[Drawing, reproduced in illustration of Zhe Book of Italy, edited 
by R. Piccoli (London, 1916), p. 1.] 


* See also under 1909. 
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Sidney H. Meteyard 


1918. Frontispiece and title-page for MS. Dante. 
[Water colour, Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1290) in 1918.] 


Christine Gregory 
1918. Beatrice. 


[Bust. Exhibited at Royal Academy (No. 1581) in 1918.] 


Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale 


1919. The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice. (V. MW. § 2.) 


[ Water colour. Reproduced in colour in illustration of the artist’s 
Golden Book of Famous Women (London, 1919), p. 36.] 


APPENDIX! 


G. 0. Onions 


1897. Paolo and Francesca. 
[Wash drawing. Reproduced in The Quarto (1897), Vol. III, p. 86.] 


Simeon Solomon * 


1903. The Vision of Dante. 
[ Water colour. Reproduced in The Bookman, Nov., 1903, p. 98.} 


* See also under 1892, 1895, 1896. 


Sir William Blake Richmond 
(1842- sy 
1906. Dante. 


[Bronze statue. One of four figures (the other three being Homer, 
Aristotle, and David) at the corners of the Gladstone Memorial 
in Hawarden Church. ] 


1 These entries came to hand too late for inclusion in their places in the 
Chronological List. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON PAGE 33, LINE 5. Another document bearing upon 
the discovery of Giotto’s portrait of Dante has recently come to light in 
the form of the following pencilled, undated note from the sculptor Hiram 
Powers to the American consul in Florence, R. H. Wilde. The Secre- 
tary of the Dante Society is enabled to publish it through the courtesy of 
Mr. C. E. Goodspeed of Boston. 


Dear Mr. Wilde, 

Mr. Kirkup showed me a sketch (partly from recollection), which he took of 
the head of Dante, just discovered in the jail—and he told me that a hint had 
been given of the intentions of those who have had the control of the business — 
that the picture would be zestoved—it having suffered somewhat from the driving 
of a nail— or something else — through the eye. Now it occurs to me, that this 
ought not to be done, as it would deprive us all of the means of judging for our- 
selves. If the eye is to be replaced, let it be done in a copy. Mr. Kirkup thought 
you might be able to prevent the mischief threatened to the picture. 

Please excuse this hasty note, as I am in a hurry. 

Truly yours 
H. Powers 
Hon. R. H. Wilde 
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BY-LAWS 


1. This Society shall be called the DANTE Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars. 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution 


to the members. 
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g. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

tr. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


Tuer Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For the year 1921-22 the following subjects were proposed: 


A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
7. The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco d’ Ascoli. 
10. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
11. Modern traits in Dante. 
12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 


SS Sas eo oS 


Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of May. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Council 
of the Society. 
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On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
of the writer’s standing, 7.e., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

1900 Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

tgor Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of tts Authenticity. 
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1902 


1903 
1906 


1907 
1909 
IQI2 
1913 
IQI4 
1915 
1920 


1921 
1922 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


Alphonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divine Commedia 
in which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di sprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Vears. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


TuE thirty-ninth, fortieth and forty-first annual meetings of 
the Dante Society were held at the house of the President, 
Professor C. H. Grandgent, 107 Walker Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the evenings of May 18, 1920, May 17, 1921 and 
May 16, 1922, respectively. On each occasion the reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were presented and accepted, 
and all the officers of the Society reélected for the ensuing 
year, except that in 1920 Professor E. K. Rand was elected 
to the Council in place of Professor C. R. Post. 

At the meeting of 1920, it was voted to award one half of 
the Dante Prize, i.e. fifty dollars, to Mr. W. L. Bullock for 
his essay entitled ‘‘ Modern Traits in Dante.” 

The President, after discussing current Dante publica- 
tions, spoke on the subject of “‘Light in Dante.” 

At the 1921 meeting, one half of the Dante Prize was 
awarded to Mr. S. Shubow for his essay entitled ‘‘ Dante in 
Politics.” After reviewing recent Dante publications, the 
President read a Sestina written by him on the ‘Death of 
Dante.” In the discussion which followed, plans for com- 
memorating the sixth centenary of Dante’s death, as well 
as for transferring the publication of the Society’s Reports 
from Ginn & Company to the Harvard University Press, 
were considered. 

At the meeting in 1922 it was voted to award one half 
of the Dante Prize to Mr. M. Y. Hughes for his essay en- 
titled ‘‘The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years.” 
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XVill ANNUAL REPORTS 


The President, after giving an account of notable Dante 
commemorations during the year, and of recent publications, 
read a sonnet on Dante by Mrs. John Chipman Gray, and 
an essay of his own on “Dante’s Rhymes.” 

With the present reports, the Society publishes the above- 
mentioned sonnet by Mrs. J. C. Gray; a translation of the 
lyrics of the Vita Nuova, by its late member, Professor 
Henry Johnson, with a note concerning him, kindly con- 
tributed by President K. C. M. Sills; and a paper, “Long- 
fellow and Dante,” by Professor Emilio Goggio of the 
University of Toronto. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 
Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
July, 1924. 


DANE 


1321-1921 


Homer and Virgil, each a wondrous star 
In the high firmament, compel our praise, 
Blind rhapsodist of Ilium’s time-worn days, 
Both he and the great Mantuan shine afar. 
These, likewise gifted yet dissimilar, 
We crown, wreathe laurel, chisel fitting phrase 
To grace their classic urns, then — go our ways, 
These forms majestic were not as we are! 
But you, O Dante, bind us to your side; 
Less by your peace-quest, nobly eloquent, 
Than by your gentle Lady glorified. 
You sing of Beatrice: soul-content, 
Breathing ideal beauty, we abide; 
You, kindling Love, proclaim Love’s sacrament. 


ANNA LYMAN GRAY 


THE: LYRICS: OF THE VilTASNUOV:s 


TRANSLATED BY HENRY JOHNSON 


NOTE 


PROFESSOR HENRY JOHNSON was born at Gardiner, Maine, June 25, 1855. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1874, and received his doctor’s degree at Gottingen 
some three years later. From 1877 until his death in 1918 he was a member of the 
faculty of Bowdoin College, for thirty-six years serving as Longfellow Professor of 
Modern Languages. He was a lifelong student of Dante, and his translation of the 
Divine Comedy published by the Yale University Press in 1916 showed his ripe 
scholarship and his unusual literary power. This translation the great Italian 
scholar, Pio Rajna, considered as reproducing faithfully the spirit and the language 
of the original. Professor Johnson’s interest in Dante was shown not only in this 
way but by his membership in the Dante Society, and by informal classes for the 
study of the Divine Comedy that he held from time to time for the students of 
Bowdoin College. Shortly before his death he was engaged in the rendering of the 
Vita Nuova. He felt that the poems of that work should be translated into blank 
verse, for he believed that that was the best medium for rendering into our language 
the thoughts and words of the great Italian. Death cut short his labor of revision, 
and the translations here appearing lack the final touch. The manuscript has been 
read by two of his former colleagues, Professor Frederic W. Brown, of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, and by President Sills. — K. C. M. Sirts. 


Bowpoin Cotitecs, Brunswick, Maine, November, 1923. 


SONNET I 


To each soul captive taken and gentle heart 
Unto whose sight the present words shall come, 
That they may answer me what each shall judge, 
Be greetings in their Lord, that is, in Love! 
Already had the hours nigh passed a third 

Of that time when all stars are bright to us, 
When there appeared to me Love suddenly, 
Whose self remembering I am horrified. 

Merry seemed Love to me while in his hand 
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He held my heart and in his arms, enwrapped, 
My Lady in a mantle as she slept; 

Then waking her he caused her full of fright 
Humbly to feed upon his heart in flames; 
Thereon I saw him go his way in tears. 


SONNET II 


O ye who pass along the way of Love, 
Attend me and behold 

If there is any pain grievous as mine; 

And I pray only that he deign to hear, 

And then imagine me, 

If I am every torment’s inn and key, 

Love, not indeed through my slight goodness, nay, 
Through his nobility, 

Gave me a place in life so sweet and mild 
That I would often hear behind me said: 
“Pray, through what worthiness 

Is it that he is of so light a heart?” 

Now I have lost all of my forwardness 

That had proceeded from love’s treasury, 
And live in poverty, 

In suchwise that I hesitate to speak. 

So that in my desire to do like them 

Who in their shame conceal their lack, I show 
An outward happiness 

While in my heart I am consumed and weep. 


SonNET III 


Lament, O ye that love, for Love laments, 

When ye shall hear the cause that makes him weep; 
For Love hears ladies crying piteously, 

Displaying bitter sorrow in their eyes, 
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Because Death churlishly in gentle heart 
Has set his cruelty to operate, 

Laying waste all, save honor, that on earth 
Is in a gentle lady to be praised. 

Hear how great honor was paid her by Love; 
For I saw him in his true form lament 

Over the comely figure of the dead; 

And he would often look up to the skies 
Where now the gentle soul was in her place, 
Who had been once a lady debonair. 


SonNET IV 


O churlish Death, of pity enemy, 

Of grief mother of old, 

Thou heavy judgment, not to be opposed, 

Since matter thou hast given to the heart in pain — 
Of which I bear the thought — 

The tongue is wearied with its blame of thee. 

If I would make thee destitute of grace, 

It is fitting that I tell 

Of thy deceit, wrongful with every wrong; 

And not because it is hidden from men’s eyes, 
But so to rouse the wrath 

Of whosoever feeds henceforth on Love. 

Out of the world thou hast banned courtesy, 
And that which is in woman to be praised, 
Virtue: in her glad youth 

Thou hast destroyed the lightsomeness of Love.. 
I will disclose of what the lady is 

No more than what her qualities make known; 
Who fails to merit bliss, 

Let him ne’er hope to have her company. 
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SONNET V 


Riding the other day along a road, 

Deep in the journeying that pleased me not, 

I came on Love in the middle of the way 

In the light habit of a pilgrim clad. 

In his appearance he seemed poor indeed, 

As if he had met loss of mastery; 

And he was coming, sighing, deep in thought, 
With head bowed down to shun the sight of men. 
When he saw me, he called me by my name, 
And said: “I come from regions far away, 
Where at my pleasure thine own heart has been; 
And I am bringing it to serve fresh charms.” 
Then I received from him so great a part, 

He disappeared, — how, I was not aware. 


BALLAD I 


Ballad, I will that thou shouldst search out Love 
And to my Lady’s presence go with him 

So that my Lord may thereupon with her 
Plead my excusing which thou mak’st in song. 
Thou goest, ballad, so very courteously 

That without company 

Thou shouldst be confident in every place; 
But if thou wouldst go in security, 

Search Love out first of all, 

For without him perchance one should not go. 
Since she, who is to give thee audience, 

Is angry with me, so as I believe, 

If thou wert not accompanied by him, 

Easily might it bring thee to disgrace. 

With a sweet music, when thou art with him 
Do thou begin these words, 
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After thou beggest her be pitiful: 

“My Lady, he who sends me to you, would, 
Whene’er it please you to, 

That you should hear me if he have excuse. 
Love is in this, who through your beauty makes 
Him, as He wills, to change his countenance. 
Then judge yourself why He has made him look 
Upon another, while his heart changed not.” 
Tell her: ‘“My Lady, his own heart had been 
Of such firm-fixéd faith, 

That to your service every thought urged him; 
Early was yours, nor once has turned away.” 

If she believe you not, 

Tell her to question Love, who knows the truth: 
And at the last utter a humble prayer 

That, if to pardon should offend her, then 

By messenger she order that I die, 

And men shall see a servant well obeyed. 

And say to Him who is all pity’s key, — 

Ere thou take leave of her, — 

And who is skilled to tell her my good cause: 
“Through favor to the sweetness of my note 
Remain thou there with her 

And in thy servant’s cause plead as thou wilt; 
And if she for thy prayers shall pardon him, 
Pray her to greet him with fair-seeming peace.”’ 
My gentle ballad, when thou shalt be pleased, 
Move to the moment of thine honoring. 


SONNET VI 


All of my thoughts are telling me of Love, 
And have in them so great variety 

That one makes me desire his mastery, 
Another speaks of madness as his power, 
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Another brings me sweetness in my hope, 
Another makes me oftentimes to weep; 

Only in this agreeing they call forth 

Pity, trembling for fear within the heart. 

So I know not what I may make my theme, 
And I would speak and know not what to say, 
So am I found in love’s uncertainty. 

And if I would make peace with all of them. ' 
Then I must call upon my enemy, 

My Lady Pity, to be my defense. 


Sonnet VII 


Lady, of my appearance you make sport 
With other ladies and you think not whence 
It comes my figure seems to you so strange, 
When I look on the beauty that is yours. 

If you did know, pity could not maintain 
Longer against me the accustomed test. 

For Love, on finding me so near to you, 
Takes on such boldness and security, 

He smites among my fearful spirits so 

That this one he will kill, that one thrust out, 
Remaining thus alone to look on you; 
Whence to another’s figure I am changed, 
But not so that I hear not plainly then 

The wailing of the banished in their pain. 


SonneET VIII 


What in my mind befalls me dies away 

When to your sight I come, beautiful joy; 

And when I am beside you I hear Love 

Saying: “If perishing offend thee, fly!” 

My face shows forth the color of my heart, 
Which, swooning, seeks support where’er it may; 
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And with the intoxication’s quaking fear 

The stones seem crying out to me: “Die, die!” 
He sin commits, whoever sees me then, 

Not comforting my soul in her dismay, 

Not even showing how it grieved for me 

In pity which your mocking puts to death, 
Pity that comes out in the deathly sight 

Of eyes that have a longing to be dead. 


SoNNET [X 


Often will come before my memory 

The dark conditions Love has given me, 
And pity comes so that I often say: 

‘Alas! has this befallen any one?”’ 

For Love assails me with such suddenness 
That life itself almost abandons me. 

One spirit only in me has survived, 

And that remains because it talks of you. 

I struggle then, for I will aid myself; 

Thus deathly pale and wholly lacking strength, 
I come to look on you, hoping for cure. 

And if I raise my eyes that I may see, 
Within my heart a quaking then begins 
That from my pulses makes my soul depart. 


CANZONE I 


Ladies who have intelligence of love, 

I would about my Lady speak with you; 
Not that I trust to praise her perfectly, 
But to discourse to give my mind relief. 

I say that as I think upon her worth 

Love makes himself in me so sweetly felt, 
That if I lost not all my boldness then, 

I should make all enamoured by my speech. 
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Not will I speak in such a lofty style 

That I become unworthy through my fear; 
But I will treat about her gentle state 

In manner light as in respect of her, 

Ladies and damsels who know love, with you, 
For ’tis no theme to speak of but with you. 


An angel cries, within the Mind divine, 

Saying: “Lord, in the world is to be seen 

A marvel in activity that springs 

From such a soul as shines up to these heights.” 
The heavens that have lack of nothing else 
Than of herself, call on her lord for her, 

And every saint is crying for this boon. 

Pity alone defends us on our side, 

For, with my Lady in His thought, God speaks: 
“My chosen ones, now suffer ye in peace 

That your hope be as long as pleases me 

There where is one who looks to losing her, 
And who shall say in hell: ‘O ye ill-born, 

I have beheld the hope of those in bliss.’” 


My Lady is desired in highest heaven: 

Now would I make you know her virtue’s power, 
I say, who would a gentle lady seem 

Should go with her, for when she goes her way, 
Into base hearts Love casts a chill whereby 
Each thought of theirs freezes and perishes. 
And who should bear to stand and gaze at her 
Would to be a noble thing, or die. 

And when she finds one of such worth that he 
May look upon her, he learns her quality, 

For he receives her salutary gift, 

So humbling him that he forgets all wrong: 
God has, too, granted him by greater grace, 
That he who speaks with her cannot end ill. 
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Love says of her: ‘‘How can a mortal thing 
Be so adorned with beauty and so pure?” 
Then he views her and to himself avows, 

That God would make her something yet unknown. 
Color as it were like that of pearls is hers, 
Such as a lady has, not to excess; 

She is the sum of good Nature can form; 

By her example beauty is to be judged. 

Forth from her eyes as they are moved by her 
Issue the spirits all on fire of love, 

That smite the eyes of him then watching her, 
And pass on so that each one finds the heart. 
Ye see Love pictured in her countenance 
There where no one may view her fixedly. 


Canzone, thou wilt go and speak, I know, 

With many ladies, when I send thee on. 

I bid thee now, for I have brought thee up 

To be Love’s child with youth’s simplicity, 

That where thou comest thou shalt speak and ask: 
“Show me the way to go, for I am sent 

To that one with whose praise I am adorned.” 
And if thou wouldst not go light-mindedly 

Then tarry not among the baser sort; 

Give thyself pains, if so be, to be clear 

Only with ladies or men courteous, 

Who shall conduct thee there by shortest way. 
Thou shalt find Love in company with her; 

To him do thou commend me as thou shouldst.” 


SONNET X 


Love and the gentle heart are but one thing, 
As in his verse the wise man sets it down, 
And one without the other dares not be, 
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No more than without reason reason’s soul. 
For they are made by nature when she loves, 
Love to be lord, the heart his dwelling-place, 
Within which as he sleeps, he takes his rest 
For now a little season, now a long. 

Then beauty in her who is wise appears, 
Which pleases so the eyes, that in the heart 
Is born a longing for the pleasing thing; 
And sometimes will abide in it so long 

That it awakens there the spirit of love; 
And like effect in woman from man’s worth. 


SONNET XI 


My Lady bears Love in her eyes, whereby 
That is made gentle which she gazes on: 
Where she goes by, toward her all men turn; 
She makes the heart of himy she greets so throb 
That he with lowered face grows deathly pale, 
And then goes sighing at his every fault. 
Before her, pride and anger flee away. 

To pay her honor, ladies, give me aid. 

All sweetness, every humble thought spring up 
Within the heart of him who hears her speak; 
And he is praised for this who saw her first. 
What she appears, when smiling just the least, 
Cannot be put in words nor held in mind, 

So fresh and gentle is the miracle. 


SONNET XII 


Ye who display such outward lowliness 

With eyes cast down letting your grief be known, 
Whence come ye now, because your color seems 
Like that of those who are compassionate? 


If 
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Our gentle Lady have ye then beheld 

Bathing with mourning tears Love in her eyes? 
Speak, ladies, pray, for of it my heart speaks; 

I see you move with no ignoble mien, 

And if from so great pity ye are come, 

Be pleased to tarry here with me a while, 

And hide not from me what her lot may be. 

I see your eyes, that they were wet with tears, 
And see you coming back with looks so changed, 
My heart goes throbbing when I see but this. 


SonnNET XIII 


Ts’t thou who hast so often made thy theme 
Our Lady in thy speech to us alone? 

Thou dost indeed resemble him in voice, 

But hast another’s aspect to our sight. 

And wherefore dost thou shed such heartfelt tears 
As make another’s pity rise for thee? 

Hast thou beheld her weep and so canst not 
At all conceal the grief within thy mind? 
Leave us the weeping and the saddened steps, 
(And he does wrong who ever comforts us) 
For we have heard her speaking as she wept. 
She has a piteous look so manifest, 

That if one’s will had been to look on her, 
That one had perished, weeping, at her feet. 


CANZONE II 


A Lady, youthful and compassionate, 
Adorned with many a gentle human charm, 
Near by me when I often called on Death, 
Seeing my eyes so piteously full 

And listening to the idle words I spoke 

Was at my loud lamenting moved with fear; 
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And other ladies, who were made aware 

Of me by her whose tears had flowed with mine, 
Bade her depart away. 

And they drew near to bring me to myself. 

One said: ‘Sleep thou no more!”’ 

And one: “Why dost thou so disturb thyself?” 
Then from my fantasy, before unknown, 

I passed, calling on my Lady’s name. 


My voice had been so burdened with my grief 
And broken so with the anguish of my plaint, 
That I alone heard in my heart her name; 
And with a look that made my shame all clear 
That thus had risen to my countenance, 

Love did compel me to turn unto them. 

Then was my color such to look upon 

As made one and another speak of Death. 
“Oh, let us comfort him!” 

One would beseech another modestly: 

And they would often say: 


“What hast thou seen that thou shouldst not be strong?” 


And when I was a little comforted, 
Then said I: “Ladies, I will tell it you. 


When on my frail life I was pondering 

And saw that its duration was so slight, 
Love, in my heart which is his dwelling, wept; 
My soul was so bewildered, noting this, 

That sighing I had said within my thought: 
‘It must be, then, my Lady too will die.’ 
‘Then was I seized with such bewilderment, 

I closed my eyes weighed down faint-heartedly, 
And all my spirits then 

Were so dismayed, each one went wandering; 
And there in my dream 
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Far from the truth and from all consciousness, 


Ladies with angry looks to me appeared 
Still telling me: ‘Thou shalt die, thou shalt die!’ 


Then I saw many things that gave me pause, 
Tn the vain fancying I had begun. 

I seemed to be in what place I know not, 
Where ladies moved along in careless garb, 
One shedding tears, one uttering laments 
Which shot forth fire of sadness like a bolt. 
Little by little next I seemed to see 

The sun grow clouded and the stars appear, 
And him and them to weep; 

The birds, as they were flying through the air 
To fall, and earth to quake; 

And one appeared, pallid and hoarse, and said: 
‘What art thou doing? Know’st thou not the news? 
Dead is thy Lady, she who was so fair.’ 


IT lifted up my eyes, wet with my tears, 

And saw that which a rain of manna seemed: 
The angels that were turning heavenward, 
Having in front of them a little cloud, 

And all did cry: ‘Hosanna!’ following it: 

And had they said aught else, that would I say. 
‘No more I hide it from thee,’ then Love said, 
‘Come look upon our Lady where she lies.’ 
The fancy that deceives 

Conducted me to see my Lady dead. 

When I discovered her, 

Ladies I saw spreading a veil on her; 

She had about her such true lowliness 

That she appeared to say: ‘I am at peace.” 


I then in suffering was brought so low, 
Seeing in her such lowliness expressed 
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That I said: ‘Death, I hold thee very sweet; 
Thou shouldst henceforth be but a gentle thing, 
Since in my Lady’s presence thou hast been; 
And thou shouldst feel compassion, not disdain. 
Thou seest that I come so eagerly 

To be of thine; in proof I copy thee. 

Come, for my heart calls thee.’ 

He left me there, all the sad rites fulfilled, 

And when I was alone, 


I said, with eyes turned toward the realm on high: 


‘Blessed, fair soul, is he who looks on thee!’ 
Then, of your favor, ye called me to awake.” 


SONNET XIV 


I felt awakening within my heart 

A loving spirit that had been asleep; 

And then I saw Love coming from afar 

So happy, I scarce knew him, who he was, 
Saying: ‘‘Now be your thought to honor me;” 
And full of laughter was his every word. 

And when my lord had been with me a while 
I look in the direction whence he came 

And Monna Vanna and Monna Bice saw 
Coming toward the place where I was then, 
One marvel following the other’s steps: 

And, as my memory recounts to me, 

Love said to me: ‘‘Her name is Spring, and hers 
Is that of Love, she so resembles me.” 


SONNET XV 


Such gentleness and such simplicity 

My Lady shows when she another greets 

That every tongue grows dumb with quivering 
And the eyes dare not keep their gaze on her. 
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She goes her way, hearing herself be praised, 
Clad in humility benignantly: 

And seems to be a creature that has come 

From heaven to earth to show a miracle. 

To him who looks on her she shows such charm 
As through his eyes sends sweetness to his heart, 
No man can understand who proves it not. 

And it would seem as if from her lips moved 

A spirit that is mild and full of love, 

Which straightway to the soul is saying: ‘‘Sigh!”’ 


SONNET XVI 


He sees with perfect sight the sum of bliss 
Whoe’er my Lady among ladies sees; 

They who are in her company are bound 
For such fair favor to give thanks to God. 
And her own beauty has such virtue that 
No envy in the others springs from it, 

But rather makes them in themselves go on 
Clad with the gentleness of love and faith. 
The sight of her gives all things lowliness 
And makes not her alone seem fair to view 
But everyone through her to honor comes 
And, too, she is so gentle in her acts, 

No one may call her back to memory 

Who in love’s sweetness breaks not out in sighs. 


CANZONE FRAGMENT 


For so long time have I been held of Love 
And made accustomed to his mastery, 

That even as he was harsh with me at first, 
So sweet is now his tarrying in my heart, 
Then when he so deprives me of my strength 
That it would seem my spirits flee away, 
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Then I perceive in this frail soul of mine 

Such sweetness that my soul grows deathly pale. 
For Love assumes in me so great a power 

He makes my sighs find utterance in speech 
And issuing they pray 

My Lady to give me more saving health. 

This is my fortune, where’er she sees me; 

So lowly is it, men believe it not. 


Canzone III 


My eyes in grief for pity on my heart 

Have through their flowing tears endured such pain 
That they remain henceforth as if undone. 
Now, if I would give vent to suffering 

That step by step is leading me to death, 

I can but speak with wailing utterance. 
And since I call to memory that I 

Have spoken of my Lady while she lived, 
My gentle ladies, willingly to you, 

To none else will I speak 

Save to the gentle heart a lady has. 

And I will tell of that one as I weep, 

For she has gone hence suddenly to heaven, 
And has left Love behind to grieve with me. 


Gone hence is Beatrice to heavenly heights, 
The kingdom where the angels are, at peace; 
She is with them; you, ladies, she has left. 
No quality of cold took her from us, 

Nor yet of heat, such as takes other lives, 
But her benignity it was alone: 

For light of her humility had gone 

Its way the heavens through with virtue such 
As made to marvel the Eternal Lord; 
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Such, too, that sweet desires 

Of summoning so great bliss came to Him; 
From here below He called her to Himself, 
Because he saw this life of weariness 

For gentleness like hers to be unmeet. 


From the fair person that had been its own 
Departed full of grace the gentle soul, 

And glorious is in a worthy place. 

Who weeps not for her when he speaks of her, 
He has a heart of stone so sinful, base, 

Spirit benign can find no entrance there. 

A churlish heart has not the height of mind 
With power to imagine aught of her, 

And so no grief of weeping visits it; 

But sadness comes, desire 

Of sighing and of dying of one’s tears, 

And of all consolation robs his soul, 

Who sees in thought betimes what she has been, 
And how she has been taken from us here. 


My sighing gives me anguish hard to bear 
When to my burdened memory my thought 
Brings up the one who cleft my heart in twain; 
And many a time with thinking upon Death 
There springs within me a desire so sweet 

That it transmutes the color in my face. 

And when the picture of it has grown clear 
There comes such pain upon me from all sides 
That I am shaken with the grief I feel; 

And such do I become 

That shame drives me away from other men. 
Then weeping, lonely in my sorrow, I 

Call Beatrice, and say: “Art thou dead then?” 
And as I call her I am comforted. 
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Weeping for grief and sighing from distress 
Afflict my heart where’er I am alone, 

So much, one hearing it would pity me. 
And what my life has been since that day when 
My Lady went away to the new world 
There is no tongue has power to utter it. 
And hence, my ladies, even though I would, 
I could not tell you truly what I am, 

The bitterness of life gives me such pain; 

A life grown so cast down 

Each one seems saying: ‘‘I abandon thee,” 
When he beholds the pallor of my face. 

But whatso’er I am my Lady sees, 

And I am hoping still for that her grace. 


My piteous song, now weeping, go thy way, 
And search the ladies and the damsels out 
To whom thy sisters erst 

Were wont to be bearer of happiness; 

And thou, who art a child of sadness born, 
Disconsolate, go and abide with them. 


SONNET XVII 


Come ye and listen to my sighs, O ye 
Whose hearts are gentle, such is pity’s will; 
They go upon their way, uncomforted; 

But if they were not, I should die of grief. 
Because my eyes would be my debtors then 
Much oftener than I should wish, alas! 

To be so tearful for my Lady’s sake 


That they might ease my heart, weeping for her. 


Your ears shall hear their frequent crying out 
Unto my gentle Lady who has gone 
Hence to the world that merits her true worth; 
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And hear betimes this life deprived of praise, 
Voiced in the person of the grieving soul, 
Abandoned by salvation that it had. 


CANZONE IV 


Whenever I, alas, recall to mind 

That I shall nevermore 

Behold the lady whom I grieve for so, 

So much of grief encompassing my heart 
My grieving mind collects, 

I say: “My soul, why dost thou not depart? 
Because the torments that thou art to bear 
While in a world so painful now to thee 
Cause me to ponder deeply and with fear. 
Wherefore I call on Death 

As my repose gentle alike and sweet, 

And say, “‘Come thou to me,” with love so great, 
As being envious of whoever dies. 


And in my sighing there is gathered up 

A crying piteous 

That goes on calling Death unceasingly, 
To Death all longings of my being turned 
When she who had been mine 

Was overtaken by its cruelty; 

Because the charm of her own beauty grew 
When once it had departed from our sight 
Into a beauty spiritually great, 

That throughout heaven sheds 

A light of love, blessing the angels now, 
Making their lofty, keen intelligence 

To marvel, such is there its gentleness. 
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SONNET XVIII (First commencement) 


She had arisen in my memory, 

The gentle Lady for whose worthiness, 

The Lord Most High had given to her place 
With Mary in the heaven of lowliness. 


SONNET XVIII (Second commencement) 


She had arisen in my memory, 

That gentle Lady whom Love mourns in tears 
At the same instant when her worthiness 

Had drawn you to observe my work in hand. 
Love who perceived her in my memory 

Had wakened in my heart that was undone; 
And he was saying to my sighs: ‘Go forth!” 
Whereat each one with grieving went from me. 
Lamenting they were issuing from my breast 
With such an utterance as often brings 

Into the saddened eyes the tears of grief; 

But those then issuing with greater pain 

Were saying as they came: ‘‘O noble mind, 
Since thou didst rise to heaven a year has passed.” 


SONNET XIX 


My eyes beheld how great that pity was 

Which came to view upon your countenance, 
When you had seen the acts and attitude 
Which grief caused to be mine so many times. 
Then I perceived that you had in your thoughts 
My darkly hidden life, what it might be, 

So that there came into my heart a fear 

Of showing my debasement in my eyes. 

And I removed me from before you then 
Feeling that tears were rising from my heart 
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Which had been so disturbed at sight of you. 
Then in the sadness of my soul I said: 

“Ves, surely with that lady is that Love, 
Which makes me then to lead my life in tears.” 


SONNET XX 


The coloring of love and pity’s look 

Ne’er took possession in such wond’rous guise 
Of woman’s countenance through frequent sight 
Of gentle eye, and hearing mournful plaints, 
As of your own when you have looked upon 
My face of grief present before your view; 

So that through you it comes into my mind 
That I fear sorely lest my beart should break. 
I cannot keep these eyes that are undone 
From turning on you many and many a time, 
Through longings felt of breaking into tears, 
And you yourself so add to their desire . 

That they are all consumed with wanting it; 
But weep when you are present they can not. 


SONNET XXI 


The shedding bitter tears that you have done 
So long a season through, O eyes of mine, 
Has wont to bring into the other’s eyes 
Tears of compassion as ye saw, yourselves. 
Now it appears ye could forget her quite, 

If I were but so faithless on my part 

As not to rob you of all cause for that, 
Reminding you of her for whom ye wept. 
Your vanity arouses thoughts in me 

And terrifies me so, I strongly fear 

A lady’s sight who gazes into you. 

Never should ye, except it be through death, 
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Forget your lady, who is dead indeed. 
Thus speaks my heart, and thereupon it sighs. 


SONNET XXII 


A gentle thought, which speaks concerning you 
Will often come and then abide with me, 
With so much sweetness reasoning of love 
That it will make my heart agree with it. 
My soul says to my beart: “‘Who is the one 
That brings his consolation to our mind, — 
Whose virtue is so powerful, that he 

No other thought allows to stay with us?” 
He answers her: ‘‘O soul so deep in thought, 
This is a little spirit new from Love, 

Who brings before me the desires he feels; 
His life and all the power that he has 

Came from the eyes of one compassionate 
Who was afflicted by our sufferings. 


SONNET XXIII 


Alas! o’erpowered by the many sighs 

That of the thoughts within the heart are born 
The eyes are conquered and have not the strength 
To look on anyone whose gaze meets theirs. 
They are grown such, they seem but twin desires 
Of weeping and of showing forth their grief, 

And they lament so oftentimes that Love, 
Encircles them with crown of martyrdom. 

These thoughts and sighs that I am uttering 
Become so full of anguish in my heart 

That Love grows pallid there, it grieves him so. 
For they have in themselves, the sorrowful, 
That sweet name of my Lady written there, 

And of the death she died full many a word. 
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SONNET XXIV 


Ah, pilgrims that go on your way with thoughts 
On that, perchance, not present to you here, 
Have ye come from a folk so far away 

As to the looker-on ye seem to be, 

That ye weep not when ye are passing through 
The very midst of the city sorrowful, 

Even as those persons who in no wise seem 

As if they understood its heaviness? 

If ye remained, wishing to hear of it, 

My heart of sighs tells me assuredly 

That ye would afterwards go weeping forth. 
She has lost, then, her Beatrice; the words 
Which one has in his power to say of her 
Have such a virtue as to make men weep. 


SONNET XX V 


Beyond the sphere that has the widest sweep 
Passes the sigh that issues from my heart; 
A new intelligence, that Love in tears 
Endows it with, e’er draws it heavenward. 
When it has reached the place of its desire 
It sees a lady who is honored there, 

And so resplendent that by her own light 
The pilgrim spirit fixes then its gaze. 

It sees her such that when I am told of it, 

I understand it not, such subtle words 

It speaks to the sad heart that bids it speak. 
I know its speech is of that gentle one, 
Because it often calls on Beatrice, 

As I well understand, my ladies dear. 


LONGFELLOW AND DANTE 


LONGFELLOW’s life and works were so deeply influenced by Dante 
that one would hardly think of him as an author without associat- 
ing his name at once with that of the Italian poet. His acquaint- 
ance with Dante dates back to the days of his youth when he 
first came in touch with Boyd’s and Carey’s versions of the Divina 
Commedia, which occupied a prominent place in the private 
library of his father. The poem was a true revelation to him. 
He read it with intense interest; he went back to it again and 
again and finally decided to learn Italian at the earliest oppor- 
tunity so that he might miss none of its charm by reading it in 
the original. In 1827 we already find in his Diary an Italian quo- 
tation from Dante, which he used in commenting upon the con- 
stant literary activities of his friend Irving during the latter’s 
sojourn in Spain. 

In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre, 

Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma 


Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia 
Qual fumo in aere, e in acqua la schiuma.! 


Citations such as these appeared more and more frequently 
in Longfellow’s works in proportion as he acquired a greater 
knowledge of the poet’s masterpiece. 

In 1829 when Longfellow assumed the Professorship of Modern 
Languages at Bowdoin College, he introduced the study of 
Italian in that institution and soon after gave a number of lec- 
tures on Dante in connection with a general course on Italian 
literature. There is no account of these lectures available, but 
we still possess, mostly in manuscript form, a record of the lectures 
which he delivered on the poet at Harvard University during his 


1 Inferno XXIV, |. 47-50. 
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term there as Professor of the French and Spanish Languages 
and of the Belles Lettres, and from them we may get a clear idea 
of Longfellow’s personal appreciation of Dante and his works. 
Ordinarily his course of lectures would open with a discussion 
of the merits of the Commedia as a literary masterpiece, the 
vogue which it enjoyed and the peculiar influence which it exerted 
for generations past upon the greatest scholars from all over the 
world. His remarks, as will be seen, were clothed with a senti- 
mentalism which was quite characteristic of the romantic tem- 
perament of the young college professor. 

“This is the Poem Sacred to which both Heaven and Earth have set their 
hands! which made its author meager for many years,” he said. “Need I 
have pause (sic) to praise it? No: let the voices of the five centuries suffice 
for this; and the common consent of all great minds in all countries and the 
countless editions of the work; and the countless commentaries upon it; 
and the translations made in every living tongue of Europe. Let us ap- 
proach it with reverence; with feeling alike removed from servile adulation 
and from arrogant criticism. It reminds me of the Roman aqueducts, built 
solidly with those stanzas, like blocks of granite, piled one upon the other, 
and not cemented together, but held in their places by their own weight and 
the clamps of the rhyme. Magnificent and beautiful structure! As you 
stand beneath it you can hear the living waters of song flowing on from 
century to century.” 4 


And again: 


“T lay my hands upon it with reverence, indeed with so great reverence 
that it amounts almost to unwillingness. The book is already disfigured by 
too much commentary scribbled all over it: it is a stately tree which lords 
it over the landscape, and no one is willing to sit still in its shadow, but all 
must need cut their names on the bark with penknives.” ! 


In his Dante course Longfellow read with his students all of 
the Inferno and discussed at length the scholarly contributions 
of such men as Schelling, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Macaulay, and a 
few others. One of the things by which he was most deeply 
impressed in reading Dante was the poet’s character, his austere 


1 Unpublished manuscripts. 
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nature, his indomitable will and inflexibility of purpose, his 
honesty and magnanimity, his indestructible faith in right and 
justice. 


“fe had a proud and a scornful spirit,’ he wrote. “He was a Goth with 
the iron hand, and not only an iron hand, but all iron. He stands in history 
like the spirit of Sordello in Purgatory, letting the century go its ways, eye- 
ing it only after the manner of a couchant lion. Even in his wanderings he 
is lofty and disdainful. His self-respect and pride of ancestry are sublime. 
Doubtless this pride of character kept him aloof from servile thought and 
deeds. When a pensioner so long upon the bounty of his friends, it made him 
an advocate of right in an age of violence, a virtuous man in a corrupt cen- 
tury. Indeed the higher virtues of our nature be beheld, not only in his 
vision, but in his life, shining like stars. And in those stars, like his own 
angels in Paradise, he beheld reflected as in mirrors the thoughts of men and 
the designs of God.” 


Among other characteristics which Longfellow found especially 
striking in Dante were his wonderful knowledge of the human 
heart, his kindly attitude towards woman and his strong and 
steadfast devotion to his beloved Beatrice, “‘which flowed from 
the sunny clime of his youth like the Gulf Stream forever waving 
through the cold and stormy ocean of his life.” 

In expounding the Divina Commedia to his students, Long- 
fellow, as he tells us, confined himself chiefly to pointing out such 
things as were most worthy of their regard in the work. But, 
strangely enough, in so doing, he paid but little attention to its. 
allegory, which he considered rather a blemish than a beauty. 
He realized that the poem contained figurative passages and alle- 
gorical references, but these, he thought, were not as common as. 
some critics would lead us to believe and of no vital importance. 


“Most of the Italian commentators upon Dante,” he declared, ‘‘make: 
the allegory of his poem the prominent feature in it; they are looking every- 
where for hidden meanings and as the Old Christian Fathers gave to the 
Bible a literal and a spiritual sense, so they give a double interpretation to. 
the whole Divine poem. For my part I cannot bring myself to look upon 
this work as a sustained simple allegory. It begins, notice, with a figurative 
and allegorical passage; and many such are scattered everywhere through. 
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the whole poem, and in one or two instances occupy an entire canto. But 
if anyone expects to find in it a continued allegory from beginning to end 
as in the Faerie Queene and the Pilgrim’s Progress he will be much disap- 
pointed. The wild genius of Dante subjected itself to no such bondage. He 
had higher aims than to play with similitudes and preserve unbroken the 
unity of a fable.” 

It is evident, however, that by not giving due consideration 
to the allegory of the poem, Longfellow failed to bring out the 
full significance of Dante’s work. For, as Professor Grandgent 
has so ably stated in his Preface to his scholarly edition of the 
Divina Commedia, “allegorical composition was to Dante not an 
artificial, but a natural process. He lived in a world of mystic 
correspondences. Numbers, stars, stones, beasts, had a mysteri- 
ous significance: even the events of history were fraught with 
symbolic meaning. The relation of fact to symbol was not 
arbitrary nor fortuitous: it was real and predestined. Thus in 
bis poem the outer and the inner narrative seem indissolubly 
bound: neither obstructs the other, neither is complete without 
the other, and to the intelligent reader the two are of equal 
interest.” 

While disregarding as we have seen, the allegory, Longfellow 
strongly emphasized, on the other hand, the historical and realis- 
tic elements of the poems, which he characterized as a truthful 
and accurate reproduction of the age in which the author lived, 
or rather a mirrored image of Italy in that age. In his usual ro- 
mantic vein, he dwelt upon the exquisite beauty of many of its 
descriptive passages and sought to analyze the poet’s innermost 
feelings and emotions. 


“The principal historic events and personages, the character and leaven 
of the time are faithfully imaged and reproduced in the Divine Comedy,” 
he wrote. “This is one of its most striking characteristics. Most of the 
events described had just transpired: most of the persons were just dead; 
the memories of both were still living in the minds of men. The poet did 
not merely imagine as a possibility: but felt asa reality. He was wandering 
about homeless as he composed: almost borrowing the ink he wrote with. 
They who had wronged him still lived to wrong him farther. No wonder, 
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then, that in his troubled, heaving soul arose great thoughts and awful, 
like Farinata from his sepulchre. When he approached a city’s gates he 
could but be reminded that in the gates of Florence he could go no more. 
When he beheld the towers of feudal castles cresting the distant hills, he 
felt how superb and arrogant are the strong, how abused the weak. Every 
brook and river reminded him of the Arno and the brooklets that descended 
from the Casentino. Every voice he heard told him, by its strange accent, 
that he was an exile, and every home he saw said to him in its sympathies 
ever, “Thou art homeless!” All these things found expression in his poem 
and even much of the beautiful description of landscape and the morning 
bears the freshness of that impression which is made on the mind of a foot- 
traveller, who sits under the trees at noon, and leaves or enters towns when 
the morning or evening bells are ringing, and he has only to hear ‘how 
many a tale their music tells.’ To these things I attribute that sense of 
reality which characterizes the Divina Commedia.” 


Longfellow keenly appreciated Dante’s wonderful imagination 
and tremendous magnetic power, which excite the reader, carry 
him forward and transfuse in him the love and hatred which he 
felt in his own breast. He also proved himself a sagacious and 
competent judge of the relative merits of the Divina Commedia. 
Contrary to the opinion which was prevalent in his day and which 
is quite common even now, he maintained that the Inferno is 
indeed the most striking part of the poem, but certainly not 
the most beautiful nor the most sublime. And this he proceeds 
to show by pointing out that in the Inferno the poet, having to 
rely upon his theme, concentrates for the most part on the person- 
ages and exciting incidents which he describes. Things there 
are more gross, palpable and terrific and an appeal is made to 
those feelings which are common to all men. In the Purgatorio 
and in the Paradiso, on the other hand, the theme rests upon the 
poet who paints it with ever-varying colors, embellishes it with 
a greater number of delicate figures and similitudes; for his ap- 
peal is directed to the imagination, a faculty which few possess 
in a very high degree. 

The peculiarities of Dante’s style did not escape Longfellow’s 
notice. He was struck by the poet’s rude energy, by his simplic- 
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ity and steel-like polish, and wondered at his extraordinary power 
of description, which lent an absolute distinctness to everything 
in his poetry. 

“Take him all in all,” our lecturer concluded, “Dante was an admirable 
and lofty character, whose history and works we cannot study without much 
advantage. In all things he marches in advance of his century. That cen- 
tury for his ideal was not ripe. He lived a citizen of those that were to 
come. My admiration for him is almost boundless. I rank him as one of 
the three greatest poets whom the world has known. The other two are 
Homer and Shakespeare. Like the Pilgrim Romeo 


‘He departed poor and old, 

And if the world had known what heart had he 

Begging from door to door his life thus piecemeal, 
Though much it praise him, it would praise him more.’”’ 


For many years Longfellow read and explained to university 
students the master work of his favorite poet. As time went on, 
his interest in him, far from decreasing, became ever more intense. 
In spite of his constant occupation, he would never let a day pass 
without devoting some little time at least to the Divina Commedia, 
and to such an extent was he fascinated by it that he decided to 
translate it in its entirety. He undertook this pleasant task early 
in the forties, beginning with the Purgatorio. However, owing to 
the various literary activities in which he was continually en- 
gaged, this part of the work was not completed until 1853. 

Eight years more elapsed before the translation of the Paradiso 
was begun; this, too, being due to the large production of original 
poetry, which required most of his time. This long interruption 
was marked by one of the saddest events of his life, the death of 
his beloved wife. In 1867 Longfellow wrote to his friend Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath: “Of what I have been through during the last 
six years I dare not venture to write even to you: it is almost too 
much for any man to bear and live. I have taken refuge in this 
translation of the Divine Comedy, and this may give it added 
interest in your sight.” !_ Thus as Dante after the loss of Beatrice 


' Life of H. W. Longfellow, by Samuel Longfellow II. 
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had sought comfort and consolation in the study of philosophy, 
so Longfellow in his hours of suffering turned for solace and relief 
to the divine poem of his favorite author. 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er: 

Far off the noises of the world retreat: 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait.! 


In 1861 Longfellow resumed the translation of the Dzvina 
Commedia with real earnestness, and successfully completed it by 
the sixteenth of April, 1863.- His Diary for that day reads: 

“Finished the translation of the Inferno, so the whole work is 
‘done; the Purgatorio and the Paradiso having been finished be- 
fore. I have written a canto a day, thirty four days in succession, 
with many anxieties and interruptions.” 

It may be of interest to note here that, in preparing his edition 
of the Divine Comedy, Longfellow received the constant en- 
couragement and assistance of some of his most intimate friends. 
In this connection Charles Eliot Norton and James Russell Lowell 
are worthy of special mention as being prominent members of the 
Dante Club, especially organized for the final revision of Long- 
fellow’s translation. This club met for the first time on October 
25, 1865, and held its meetings regularly thereafter on Wednesday 
evening of each week until May 13, 1866. At these gatherings 
passage after passage was carefully read, discussed and freely 


1 Longfellow, Divina Commedia. 
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criticised by those present, leaving to Longfellow the choice of 
opinions according to his own desire. Charles Eliot Norton has 
left us an interesting account of the Dante Club meetings in the 
First Report of the Dante Society, which reads as follows: 


In 1863 when Mr. Longfellow was experiencing a deeper need than at any 
other period of his life of occupation that should be of a nature congenial 
with his mood, and which should at least give him tranquil and regular 
employment, he was led, partly by his own impulse, partly by friendly 
urgency, to resume the work long laid aside, and to engage in the restorative 
labor of translating the whole of the Divine Comedy. The work was steadily 
pursued, and with increasing interest. In the course of the year, the greater 
patt of the Jnferno was finished. The sixth centenary of Dante’s birth was 
approaching. Florence was about to celebrate the anniversary with unusual 
observances. She invited the lovers of her poet, wherever they might be, 
to unite with her in doing honor to his memory. Mr. Longfellow determined 
to send his translation to her, as a tribute from America. But master as he 
was of his own language and of that of Dante, and thorough as was his 
knowledge of the substance and significance of the poem, he was too modest 
to rely wholly upon his own judgment and genius in the performance of his 
work, and he called upon two of his friends to sit with him in the final re- 
vision of it. 

In 1865, the manuscript was put in the printer’s hands, and every Wednes- 
day evening Mr. Lowell and I met in Mr. Longfellow’s study to listen while 
he read a canto from his translation from the proof sheet. We paused over 
every doubtful passage, discussed the various readings, considered the true 
meaning of obscure words and phrases, sought for the most exact equivalent 
of Dante’s expression, objected, criticized, praised, with a freedom that was 
made perfect by Mr. Longfellow’s absolute sweetness, simplicity, and 
modesty, and by the entire confidence that existed between us. Witte’s 
text was always before us, and of the early commentators Buti was the one 
to whom we had most frequent and most serviceable recourse. They were 
delightful evenings: there could be no pleasanter occupation: the spirits 
of poetry, of learning, of friendship, were with us. Now and then some other 
friend or acquaintance would join us for the hours of study. Almost always 
one or two guests would come in at ten o’clock, when the work ended and 
sit down with us to a supper with which the evening closed. Mr. Longfellow 
had a special charm as a host, the charm of social grace and humor, by which 
his guests were brought into congenial disposition. His delicate and refined 
taste, his cheerful enjoyment of good things showed themselves in the ar- 


rangement and order of the table, no less than in the talk that went on round 
about it. He was in truth: 
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A man of such a genial mood 

The heart of all things he embraced 
And yet of such fastidious taste 

He never found the best too good.! 


The translation of the Divina Commedia by our American poet 
has been subject to a great deal of praise as well as to unfavor- 
able criticism. On the whole we may say that it is indeed an ex- 
cellent work, though far from being perfect. But can there be 
a perfect translation of any masterpiece? Longfellow himself 
doubted very much its possibility. For he frankly told his Dante 
Class that all great poets must be read in their native tongue 
and that it is almost mockery, cruel mockery to translate them. 

Longfellow’s main purpose in translating the divine poem was 
to give us as literal a version of it as possible. ‘‘The business of 
a translator,” he stated in his Table-Talk, ‘‘is to report what the 
author says, not to explain what he means; that is the work of 
the commentator. What an author says, and how he says it, 
that is the problem of the translator.” Hence, Longfellow’s 
sole and ultimate goal was literalness, with little or no effort at 
interpretation. And in this lies the chief fault of his translation. 

It is of course highly desirable that a translator, like a witness 
on the stand, should hold up his right hand and swear “‘to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” yet it 
must be admitted that linguistic accuracy and preciseness do 
not suffice in translating a work so wonderfully expressive of life 
and sentiments as the Divina Commedia. We might add that 
Longfellow could not but realize this himself and that wherever 

1 When the task of revising had been successfully completed, the Dante Club, 
which had had so charming an existence, disbanded. Its spirit, however, did not 
perish, for its embodiment was carried over into the Dante Society which was organ- 
ized in 1880 and presided over by Longfellow himself until the year of his death 
(1882). The leading members of the Dante Society were Norton, Longfellow, 
Professor Sheldon and a few others. Its object, as stated by Norton, was ‘‘the 
promotion of Dante studies in America and the cherishing of the love and honor of 


the poet in the lives of the few of the better class of students of a generation younger 
than our own.” 
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he found it impossible strictly to adhere to literalness, he en- 
deavoured to excuse himself by saying that “‘as there are certain 
beauties of thought and expression in a good original which can 
not be fully represented in the less flexible material of another 
language, the translator may at times be permitted to transgress 
the right truth of the language and use the embellishment of an 
additional epithet or more forcible turn of expression.” But 
even this method of procedure is not always a plausible one. For 
the substitution of a whole phrase for an untranslatable word very 
often results in a complete loss of the desired effect. 

Another obstacle which Longfellow had to contend with in his 
poetic translation was the word order, which in many instances, 
for the sake of the meter, was inevitably different from that of 
the original. And here again it follows that the original effect is 
almost entirely lost by the mere transposition of certain stressed 
words in the sentence. 

However, these are faults which should not greatly detract 
from the high merits of Longfellow’s version, for they are of a 
nature that can hardly be avoided. And in passing our humble 
judgment on his work, we are very much inclined to say of him 
what was said by the curate in Don Quijote about the Spanish 
translator of Arzosto: “‘He took from him much of his natural 
value and all will do the like who endeavour to translate books of 
verse into another language; for however great the care taken 
and the ability displayed, they will never reach the point they 
have in their first birth.” } 

Whatever its blemishes may be, Longfellow’s translation stands 
as the first complete American edition of the Divina Commedia, 
and as a worthy tribute of one of America’s greatest sons to the 
foremost genius of Italy. 

: EmiLio Goccio 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


1 Don Quijote, I, 16. 
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May 20, 1924 to May 19, 1925 


Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, May 20, 


2AM een fens et rns Eo Geek $1,008.72 

WMenibers, dues till May 16,4625, 0. 4 2 2. = 325.00 

PROV AUCICS Ree ts oe a ree hs a Te 57-00 

ECCS ask Satie me cs WE AOE eels neue 9.87 
$1,400.59 


Paid Bursar of Harvard College for Dante Prize 100.00 
Paid Harvard University Press for Reports 39-41 250.40 
Paid Harvard College Library for postage . . . ONIE 
Balance on hand, May 19,1925 ....... 1,048.08 
— $1,400.59 


BY-LAWS 


1. This Society shall be called the Dante Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars. 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall pe made in print for distribution 
to the members. 
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9. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


Tue Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For the year 1925-26 the following subjects were proposed: 


1. A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
2. The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
3. The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
4. A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
5. A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
6. The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco d’ Ascoli. 
10. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
11. Modern traits in Dante. 
12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 
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Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of April. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Council 
of the Society. 
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On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
of the writer’s standing, z.e., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Danie’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

1900 Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

t9or Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni im the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 
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1902 


1903 
1906 


1907 
1909 
IQ12 
1913 
IQ14 
1915 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1924 


1925 
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Alphonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divine Commedia 
in which Dante has made ‘‘li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitort usati di sprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Vears. 

Fredericka V. Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on 
Lorenzo de’ Medicis Comento sopra alcuni de’ suot sonettt. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova, 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of 
the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


THE forty-second, forty-third and forty-fourth annual meet- 
ings of the Dante Society were held on the evenings of May 
15, 1923, May 20, 1924, and May 10, 1925, respectively; 
the meetings of 1923 and 1925 at the home of the President, 
Professor C. H. Grandgent, 107 Walker Street, Cambridge, 
and that of 1924 at the home of the Vice-President, Professor 
IF. N. Robinson, Longfellow Park, Cambridge. 

On each occasion the reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were presented and accepted, and all the offices of the 
Society were reélected for the ensuing year. 

At the 1923 meeting the President, after discussing cur- 
rent Dante publications, read a paper on ‘‘Lost Poems of 
Dante.” 

At the meeting of 1924, it was voted to award the Dante 
Prize of one hundred dollars to Miss F. V. Blankner for an 
essay entitled ‘‘The Influence of the Vita Nuova on Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonettt.’’ 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, of the Council of the Society, 
read a paper by the absent President entitled ‘‘Quzd Ploras?”’ 
following it with an account of recent publications relative 
to Dante. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. C. E. Goodspeed, the mem- 
bers of the Society were able to examine a number of books 
and manuscripts of T. W. Parsons, the translator of Dante. 

At the 1925 meeting it was voted to give to the Harvard 
College Library the sum of one hundred dollars for the pur- 
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chase of books relating to Dante. It was further voted to 
divide the Dante Prize of one hundred dollars equally be- 
tween Miss Marthe Bloch, of Chicago, IIl., and Miss May 
Belle Penn, of Columbus, Mississippi, for their essays 
entitled, respectively, “The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in 
the Vita Nuova,’ and “A comparative study of the similes 
of the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid.” 

It was further voted to elect the eminent Dante scholar, 
Professor Nicola Zingarelli, of the University of Milan, an 
honorary member of the Society. A letter of acceptance 
from Professor Zingarelli was read. 

The President discussed recent publications relating to 
Dante, and gave an account of the commemoration of the 
7ooth anniversary of the foundation of the University of 
Naples, to which he was a delegate. 

With the present reports, the Society publishes the fol- 
lowing essays: “The Prologue of the Divine Comedy,” by 
Ernest H. Wilkins; “Quid Ploras?”’ by Charles H. Grandgent; 
and “The Oxford Dante,” by Paget Toynbee. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 
Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
March, 1926. 


THE PROLOGUE OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 


In three of the writings of Dante he gives us formal comment 
upon poetic compositions of his own, and in each case the frame- 
work of the comment is built up by the critical process which 
Dante calls“ division”’— that is, by the analysis of the work under 
consideration according to its content. 

In the Vzta nuova the poems are in general preceded or followed 
by a more or less detailed analysis. The analysis of the first sonnet 
shows the process in its simplest form: 

Questo sonetto si divide in due parti; che ne la prima parte 
saluto e domando risponsione, ne la seconda significo a che si 
dee rispondere. La seconda parte comincia quivi: Gid eran.1 

The same plan is followed in the Convivio on a much larger 
scale. Each typical book, opening with a long canzone, consists 
chiefly of a lengthy prose commentary on that canzone; and the 
framework of the commentary is built up by this same process of 
division. 

The same plan is followed also in the dedicatory letter of the 
Paradiso, addressed to Can Grande. This letter contains the be- 
ginning of a commentary on the Paradiso. After a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, protagonist, form, purpose, title, and classi- 
fication of the work, Dante proceeds as follows: 

Dividitur ergo ista pars, seu tertia cantica que Paradisus 
dicitur, principaliter in duas partes, scilicet in prologum et 
partem executivam. Pars secunda incipit ibi: ‘Surgit mortali- 
bus per diversas fauces.’ ? 

These last five words are Dante’s own Latin translation of line 
37 of the first canto of the Paradiso. The second or “executive” 
part, beginning with this line, extends to the end of the poem. 

tT quote from Le opere di Dante, testo critico della Societa Dantesca Italiana, 


Florence, 1921. 
2 Ed. cit., p. 441. 
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In the next paragraph of the letter to Can Grande, Dante 
points out that a poetic prologue necessarily contains two ele- 
ments: a statement of content and an invocation: 

Rethores enim concessere prelibare dicenda ut animum com- 
parent auditoris; sed poete non solum hoc faciunt, quin ymo 
post hec invocationem quandam emittunt. Et hoc est eis con- 
veniens, quia multa invocatione opus est eis, cum aliquid contra 
comunem modum hominum a superioribus substantiis peten- 
dum est, quasi divinum quoddam munus. 


Upon this basis he subdivides his prologue: 


Ergo presens prologus dividitur in partes duas, quia in 
prima premittitur quid dicendum sit, in secunda invocatur 
Apollo; et incipit secunda pars ibi: ‘O bone Apollo, ad ultimum 
laborem.’ 

He later subdivides the second of these two subdivisions into 
two parts, the first of which he further subdivides into two parts. 

It is to be noted that throughout Dante’s critical practice such 
division is determined by content alone, and may be quite inde- 
pendent of the division in metrical form. Thus the second major 
division of the Paradiso begins at a formally insignificant point 
within the first canto. The divisions of the regular sonnets in the 
Vita nuova show the same concern for content rather than for 
metrical form. In the course of the little book Dante divides 
seventeen such sonnets. The first is divided into two parts, of 
which the first contains four lines, and the second ten. It may 
therefore be said to be divided in the form 4 + 10. The other six- 
teen sonnets, taken in order, are divided in the following forms: 
PMs Ng AST oe ie PE a hag Or Oe EEO ea See 
S057 tt cb’ 05-8.4G5e4 =P abs oA S oie 
10;-2+12;41+4+6;13+134+4+6;2+2+44+4+42. 

Dante’s division, then, is not a superficial a priori process; it is 
a searching objective analysis of poetic results. It is, furthermore, 
sound in principle and often very helpful to the reader. 

If Dante had written a commentary on the whole Comedy, as 
he presumably desired to do, he would certainly have followed the 
same plan. How would his division have started? 
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Following the model given in the letter to Can Grande, we may 
say with confidence that it would have started in words nearly or 
quite identical with these: 

Dividitur ergo tota Comedia principaliter in duas partes, | 
scilicet in prologum et partem executivam. Pars secunda in- 
cipit ibi . . 

And then would have followed a Latin translation of all or a 
portion of the first line of the second or “executive” part of the 
Comedy. 

What would that line have been? In other words, how much of 
the Comedy did Dante regard as constituting its prologue? In 
still other words, how much of the Comedy really is prologue? 

There are but two possibilities. The first possibility is that the 
prologue consists of the first canto of the Inferno, the executive 
part commencing with the second canto. The second possibility 
is that the prologue consists of the first two cantos of the Inferno, 
the executive part commencing with the third canto. That canto, 
beginning 

Per me si va ne la citta dolente, 
belongs beyond reasonable question in the executive part. 

The general view of the matter accepts the first of these two 
possibilities, and refines upon it by saying that the first canto is an 
introduction to the poem as a whole, whereas the second canto is 
an introduction to the Inferno in particular. Thus Lord Vernon 
says: 

The first Canto of the Inferno is generally considered to be 
Dante’s Introduction to the entire Divina Commedia, rather 
than the mere commencement of the Cantica of the Inferno. 
Dante is always symmetrical in the arrangement of his writ- 
ings, and this is especially seen in the Divina Commedia. The 
whole poem consists of one hundred Cantos; the three Cantiche, 
of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, each contain- 


ing thirty-three, leaving this first Canto of the Inferno, as we 
have just noticed, as an Introduction to the complete work.? 


1 W.W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of Dante, 2d ed., London, 1906, Vol. I, 
Pp. I, 2. 
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This is indeed a commonplace of modern comment. I do not 
know of a single modern edition or commentary which takes any 
other view. Nor have I seen any edition or commentary which 
distinctly accepts the second possibility as correct. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the second possibility is cor- 
rect, and that the second canto constitutes, and should be thought 
of as constituting, part of the prologue of the whole Comedy. 

Will my reader now survey in memory the content of the first 
two cantos of the Inferno? 

This done, it may be noted that lines 114-123 of the first canto 
constitute a statement of the content of the whole poem: 

e trarrotti di qui per luogo etterno, 
ov’ udirai le disperate strida, 
vedrai li antichi spiriti dolenti, 
che la seconda morte ciascun grida; 
e vederai color che son contenti 
nel foco, perché speran di venire 
quando che sia a le beate genti. 
A le qua’ poi se tu vorrai salire, 
anima fia a cid piu di me degna: 
con lei ti lascer6 nel mio partire. 

And it may be noted that lines 7—9 of the second canto consti- 
tute a brief invocation: 

O Muse, o alto ingegno, or m’ aiutate; 
o mente che scrivesti cid ch’ io vidi, 
qui si parra la tua nobilitate. 

Now Dante holds, as we have seen, that a poetic prologue should 
contain a statement of content and an invocation; and he insists 
upon the necessity of the invocation. The first canto contains a 
statement of content, but it does not contain an invocation. The 
invocation appears early in the second canto. And I can hardly 
believe that Dante would have been content to let the Comedy 
stand without an invocation in the general prologue. 

Furthermore, the second canto is related in content much more 
closely to the first canto than to the third. The action narrated 
by Virgil in the second canto is contemporary with action narrated 
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by the poet himself in the first canto. The first canto tells of a 
certain action on earth: the second canto tells of the corresponding 
action in the otherworld, Heaven and Hell. In the first canto 
Virgil suddenly comes to the rescue of Dante. Half of the second 
canto is devoted to an explanation of how it was that Virgil came 
to that rescue. 

The main specific function of the second canto is, I believe, 
apologetic. Just as in the second chapter of the Convivio Dante, 
after stating his purpose, had turned at once to meet and obviate 
certain objections which would, he thought, be raised against his 
work and must be disposed of before the reader could proceed 
without hindrance, so in the second canto of the Comedy he turns 
at once to meet and obviate an objection which will, he thinks, be 
raised against his work and must be disposed of before the reader 
can proceed without hindrance. 

The statement of the objection begins immediately after the 
invocation. Dante says to Virgil, in substance: “Are you sure 
that I am qualified to undertake an otherworld journey? Aeneas 
did so, to be sure, but there was good reason for that; Paul did so, 
to be sure, but there was good reason for that; 

Ma io perché venirvi? o chi 71 concede? 
Io non Enea, io non Paolo sono: 
me degno a cid né io né altri crede.” 

The altri is evidently, in Dante’s thought, the reader. In other 
words, Dante anticipates that many a reader, after finishing the 
first canto, will say: ‘‘What arrogance! Here is this Florentine, 
Dante Alighieri, attributing to himself the same sort of exper- 
ience that was allowed to Aeneas and to Saint Paul. Who is 
Dante Alighieri that he should make such a claim?” Dante 
meets the objection by taking it upon his own lips and giving to 
it the poetic answer that the journey is not on his own initiative, 
but is ordered by Heaven — by Mary, Lucy, and Beatrice. 

Nor is that answer entirely fictitious. For it is merely a poetic 
statement to the effect that Dante was divinely commissioned for 
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his task. And Dante believed with an unwavering belief that he 
was the holder of a unique divine commission. 

The second canto, then, is primarily apologetic. And the place 
for preliminary apology, as in the Convivio, as in any work, is in 
the prologue, rather than in the body, of the work. 

The idea that the second canto is specifically a prologue to the 
Inferno is quite untenable. Indeed, in so far as the canto is intro- 
ductory to a specific cantica, it is introductory rather to the Para- 
diso than to the Inferno. 

Dante cites, in the canto, two precedents for otherworld jour- 
neys — the experiences of Aeneas and of Paul. Now the journey 
of Aeneas was indeed a descensus, but it led to the Elysian fields, 
and the colloquy in the Elysian fields (to be specifically paralleled, 
in the Paradiso, by Dante’s colloquy with Cacciaguida) is, of all 
the events of the journey, the only one to which Dante here re- 
fers. And the journey of Paul was to Heaven only. 

The whole color and mood of the second canto, moreover, are 
of Heaven rather than of Hell; and its climax is in the account of a 
swift dramatic scene in Heaven: 

Donna é gentil nel ciel che si compiange 
di questo impedimento ov’ io ti mando, 
si che duro giudicio la su frange. 

Questa chiese Lucia in suo dimando 
e disse: Or ha bisogno il tuo fedele 
di te, ed io a te lo raccomando. 

Lucia, nimica di ciascun crudele, 
si mosse, e venne al loco dov’ i’ era, 
che mi sedea con |’ antica Rachele. 

Disse: Beatrice, loda di Dio vera, 
ché non soccorri quei che t’ am6 tanto, 
ch’ usci per te de la volgare schiera? 

non odi tu la pieta del suo pianto? 
non vedi tu la morte che ’] combatte 
su la flumana ove ’1 mar non ha vanto? 

Al mondo non fur mai persone ratte 
a far lor pro o a fuggir lor danno, 
com’ io, dopo cotai parole fatte, 

venni qua giti del mio beato scanno. 
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And this passage is definitely linked with the Paradiso by the 
reminiscent lines in Paradiso Xxx: 
E contro al maggior padre di famiglia 


siede Lucia, che mosse la tua donna, 
quando chinavi, a ruinar, le ciglia. 


If, then, the second canto is a part of the prologue to the whole 
comedy, why, it may be asked, is there no separate prologue to 
the Inferno? The answer lies in poetic common sense. Given the 
general prologue, an immediately following separate prologue 
would have been both unnecessary and unpoetic. 

The idea that the second canto is to be associated with the Jn- 
ferno is an a priort idea derived from the consideration that there 
are thirty-four cantos in the Inferno, whereas there are thirty- 
three in the Purgatorio and thirty-three in the Paradiso. That 
fact proves that Dante was resolved to have one hundred cantos 
in the poem as a whole — but it proves absolutely nothing more. 
Those who have built an unsound argument upon it have been 
misled by a confusion between division in form, in which Dante is 
in general numerically symmetrical, and division in content, in 
which Dante is not bound by correspondence to division in form. 

I believe, therefore, that the second canto forms part of, and 
terminates, the prologue of the whole Comedy; and that if Dante 
had written his commentary on the whole poem, it would have 
contained words such as these: 

Dividitur ergo tota Comedia principaliter in duas partes, 


scilicet in prologum et partem executivam. Pars secunda 
incipit ibi: ‘Per me in civitatem itur dolentem.’ 


Ernest H. WILKINS. 


Tuer UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


QUID PLORAS? 


“Letabitur justus cum viderit vindictam: manus suas lavabit 
in sanguine peccatoris.” So says the eleventh verse of Psalm lvii 
in the Vulgate. In the English Bible it is verse 10 of Psalm lviii, 
and reads as follows: ‘‘The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance: he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.” 
Why /ands should be washed in the Latin, and feet in the English, 
I do not know; nor can I tell whether this difference has affected 
in any way the interpretation of the passage. 

What does the verse signify, either with feet or with hands? 
Does it mean that the blest are to gloat over the torments of the 
damned? Or rather let us ask, leaving the verse out of the ques- 
tion, what is the proper attitude of souls in Heaven toward the 
fate of the lost? Compassion, which at first blush might seem 
most natural, would after all be out of place, not only because it 
would prevent heavenly blessedness from being complete, but 
also because it would imply a certain reluctance to accept divine 
law. Aside from pity, one might assume any one (or more) of 
the following three reactions, always provided, of course, that 
the elect are cognizant of Hell: (1) exultation in the sufferings 
of the wicked; (2) the joy of escape from such a destiny; (3) ac- 
‘quiescent confidence in God’s justice. 

In the works of Calvin I can find no reference to the subject; 
but the view we generally regard as Calvinistic was expressed in 
1662 by Michael Wigglesworth in The Day of Doom, one of the 
earliest poems written in America. Here are a few stanzas, 
whose jovial lilt keeps strange company with their stern doctrine: 

One natural Brother beholds another 
in his astonied fit, 


Yet sorrows not thereat a jot, 
nor pities him a whit. 
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The godly wife conceives no grief 
nor can she shed a tear 

For the sad state of her dear Mate 
when she his doom doth hear. 


He that was erst a Husband, pierc’t 
with sense of wives distress, 
Whose tender heart did bear a part 
of all her grievances, 
Shall mourn no more as heretofore 
because of her ill plight, 
Although he see her now to be 
a damn’d forsaken wight. 


The tender Mother will own no other 
of all her numerous brood 

But such as stand at Christ’s right hand 
acquitted through his Blood. 

The pious father had now much rather 
his graceless Son should ly 

In Hell with Devils, for all his evils 
burning eternally, 


Then God most high should injury 
by sparing him sustain, 

And doth rejoyce to hear Christ’s voice 
adjudging him to pain. 


Turning to Catholic teaching, we read in St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Sum. Theol., Suppl., Qu. xciv, Art. 3): “The saints in the heav- 
enly kingdom shall not rejoice in the pains of the damned for 
themselves, but incidentally, contemplating therein the divine 
righteousness and their own exemption.” In the preceding 
Article, the absence of pity is explained. Pity is a desire to help 
the afflicted; but inasmuch as sinners “‘in the future life cannot 
be removed from their misery, there can be, according to right 
choice, no compassion for their sufferings. Therefore the blest 
who shall be in glory shall have no compassion for the damned.” 
In answer to the objection that compassion springs from charity, 
which is a virtue, St. Thomas maintains that ‘“‘charity is the 
source of compassion only when we can be impelled by charity 
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to wish the removal of some suffering. But the saints cannot be 
impelled by charity to wish this concerning the damned, since it 
is in opposition to divine justice. Therefore the argument does 
not hold.” 

Peter Lombard raises the question in his Sentences (Lib. IV, 
Dist. 1, Cap. 6): ‘But when the saints behold the wicked in 
torments, are they moved by no compassion toward them? Do 
they not desire that the wicked be freed from torments?” In 
reply he quotes Luke xvi, 26: ‘‘And beside all this, between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed: so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence.’ Which passage he expounds thus: 
“What is that gulf between the good and the evil, save justice 
hence, iniquity thence, which in no wise can be mated? For the 
saints are so devoted to God’s justice that they cannot pass to 
the wicked by any compassion, and there shall be no intercession 
for them among the saints.” 

St. Gregory, who is cited by Peter Lombard, declares in his 
Homilies on the Gospel (Homil. xl, N. 7 and N. 8): “As the wicked 
would pass from pain to the glory of the saints and cannot, so 
the just in their pity would pass mentally to those placed in tor- 
ment, to release them; but they cannot, because the souls of the 
just, although they have pity in the kindness of their nature, 
being then close to their Maker’s justice, are already bound by 
such righteousness that they are moved by no compassion for 
the wicked... .” “In the minds of the just the sight of the 
punishment of the wicked does not impair blessedness, because 
where compassion for misery no longer exists, it cannot diminish 
the happiness of the blest. And although their own joys are 
sufficient for the just, nevertheless for their greater glory they 
behold the pains of the wicked, which by grace they have es- 
caped. For nothing is done in creation which they cannot see 
who see the light of God.” 

It may be noted in passing that according to the later and gen- 
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erally accepted opinion of St. Thomas, the souls of innocent but 
unbaptized children are not consigned to 


the easiest room in Hell, 


but to an eternal state of enjoyment as great as any that earth 
can supply, although they are of course excluded from Paradise, 
which is won only through Christ. 

Now let us look from Christian doctrine to Christian fable. 
Toward the close of the fourth century there came to light a 
Greek document known as the Apocalypse of St. Paul. It was 
said to have been found in St. Paul’s house in Tarsus. Though 
denounced by St. Augustine as a stupid fabrication, it gained 
wide favor, and, Latinized as the Vision of St. Paul, it spread 
through the western world. It is a short story of the Chosen 
Vessel, under the guidance of an angel, visiting the three realms 
of the dead, Hell being treated at greatest length. At one point 
St. Paul asks: ‘‘‘What is the depth of this place?’ And the angel 
said: ‘The abyss hath no measure. Whosoever come into this 
place have punishment forever.’ When Paul heard this, he 
groaned and wept. And the angel said: ‘Why weepest thou? 
Wouldst thou be more merciful than the Son of God, who re- 
deemed you and left each one a will of his own and gave them 
time for repentance, and they repented not?’”’ 

Here, then, the angel— sometimes named as Michael — re- 
bukes Paul for his presumptuous pity: “Quid ploras? Vis plus 
esse misericors filio Dei?” ‘Why weepest thou? Wouldst 
thou be more merciful than the Son of God?” 

Later in the narrative, however, even the angel is softened. 
“Then those who were in Hell, hearing Michael and Paul, cried 
out, saying: ‘Have mercy on us, Michael, and do thou Paul 
beseech Christ for us!’ And the angel said: ‘Weep and I will 
weep with you, and all the angels of God with me, and Paul with 
us; and God perchance will have mercy on you.’ Those who 
were in punishment cried out, saying: ‘Have mercy on us, Son 
of David!’ Then God took mercy at the prayer of Michael and 
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Paul and gave them relief on all the Lord’s days and nights until 
the Day of Judgment. Then the souls cried out, saying: ‘Blessed 
art thou, Son of God; for this is greater relief to us than the 
whole time of our lives.’”’ 

The former of these two scenes — the angel’s rebuke to Paul — 
was imitated by Dante in the twentieth canto of his Hell, which 
sings of sorcerers and soothsayers. These unfortunates, who 
perverted the noble gift of intelligence, present in their punish- 
ment a symbol of perversion; for their faces are wrenched to the 
rear. Looking forever backward, — those who in life tried to 
peer too far ahead, — they march eternally back-first, the tears 
of agony flowing down their backs, silently, because no sound 
can escape through their twisted necks. These were people who, 
like Dante himself, had a touch of the divine. No wonder the 
poet’s heart is wrung, no wonder he weeps at the sight of man’s 
godlike form so awry. ‘‘How could I hold back my tears,”’ he 
asks, “‘when I beheld, close at hand, our human image so dis- 
torted?”” Then he continues: 


Indeed I wept, clutching the rocky crest 
That capt the bridge, until my leader said: 
“So art thou still as foolish as the rest? 
Now pity lives when pity should be dead. 
For who is more accursed than the man 
Who tears at righteous God’s decree would shed?” 
Titi XG 25=30: 


Ingeniously and plausibly D’Ovidio has conjectured that the 
severity here attributed by the author to Virgil has behind it a 
desire to clear the Latin poet’s memory of all imputation of sym- 
pathy with magic practices. He who in the Middle Ages was 
popularly regarded as the great sorcerer of Naples is here depicted 
as indignant at any sign even of compassion for sorcerers in 
eternal pain. Dante’s own reputation, too, may have needed 
some bolstering; for any famous scholar became ipso facto, in 
the mind of the people, a magician, and we have, moreover, 
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direct evidence of an attempt to implicate our poet in a witch- 
craft case. 

To assert abhorrence of sorcery, on behalf of the Latin master 
and of the Italian poet who makes him speak, is doubtless one 
intent that led to the introduction of this rather startling episode. 
But it is surely not the only intent. Another, perhaps the main 
purpose, would seem to be the inculcation of a fact which weak 
humanity is reluctant to grasp. “The blest,’’ declares St. 
Thomas, “‘shall have no compassion for the damned.”’ Full ac- 
ceptance of this teaching can hardly have come to Dante without 
pain; indeed, it may well have cost the Seraphic Doctor himself 
a pang, for he was full of the milk of human kindness. 

Now, when Dante was obliged to wrestle with himself to arrive 
at a correct solution, or to reconcile his will to an unpalatable 
truth, he was apt to leave in his great poem some trace of the 
struggle. An intentional trace I suppose it usually was; for the 
poet, assuming that his own difficulty would be shared by his 
readers, would naturally make especial effort to hammer into 
them a doctrine which he had had to hammer into himself. We 
may find a long, intricate discussion, reproducing, no doubt, a 
debate that had occurred within the author’s mind. Such would 
be the edifying but tiresome dissertation on the sanctity of vows. 
(One would give much, by the way, to know how that question 
arose and why it assumed so portentous significance.) Such, too, 
would be the cunningly complex explanation of the moon-spots, 
a problem that long had vexed the author. Again, we may find, 
as in the present case, not an argument, but merely a vivid and 
unexpected episode. Or we may find a statement so inappropri- 
ately placed that it cannot fail to arrest the attention and arouse 
curiosity. If it accomplishes this purpose, if it really drives 
home a hard lesson, its inappropriateness is of course only ap- 
parent, being a part of the poet’s plan. 

As one begins the Inferno and the Purgatorio, one is always a 
little shocked at two short passages, which occur in the opening 
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cantos of these two parts — that is, in Inferno, II and in Purga- 
torio, I. I call canto the second the opening canto of Hell, be- 
cause canto the first is really an introduction to the whole poem. 
The Inferno proper starts with two; it, not one, contains the in- 
vocation with which each of the three parts of the Commedia 
begins. The work is divided thus: 1+33+33+33=100, or the 
square of the perfect number. 

The two passages, then, stand in corresponding cantos. Fur- 
thermore, when I came to copy them out for quotation in this 
study, I discovered that, without thought of such a balance, I had 
selected lines 76-93 of the one canto and lines 76-93 of the other. 
It would almost appear, then, that Dante had contrived them to 
be strictly symmetrical. The matter of the two is identical in 
purpose, though widely different in treatment. It is identical 
also with the moral of the incident we have been examining, the 
reproof of Virgil, or Reason: “Quid ploras? Vis plus esse 
misericors filio Dei?”’ 

When, in the second canto of Part I, Virgil, reassuring the 
timid Dante by the thought that his impending journey is or- 
dained in Heaven, has narrated the visit of Beatrice to the lower 
world to summon the speaker to her lover’s aid, he suddenly 
interjects a foreign element. At a moment when Virgil is all 
eagerness to go on his mission, and Beatrice is all eagerness to 
have him go, he pauses to ask an apparently irrelevant question, 
and she takes time to give a satisfactory answer. Here is the 
passage: 

“‘O queen of virtues, who to man hast given 
Precedence over all that bideth still 
Within the narrow-circling lunar heaven, 

So glad am I thy bidding to fulfil, 
My deed, though swift as thought, were all’ too slow. 
One thing alone remains: disclose thy will! 

But tell me why thou fearest not to go 
Descending to the universe’s core, 


Far from the spacious sky thou lovest so.” 
“Thou fain wouldst fathom deep-concealéd lore,” 
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She said: ‘‘yet quickly shall the cause be clear 
Why unafraid I pass the fatal door. 
We rightly dread the things wherein appear 
Capacities for doing harm to us, 
And those alone: the rest are void of fear. 
To me no flame of Hell is perilous, 
Nor touches me the sadness of the place; 
For in his mercy God hath made me thus.” 
Tipe 7608" 

Beata Beatrix, the doubly blest, the giver and the recipient of 
blessing, is insensible to the pains of the justly condemned. We 
can, to be sure, scarcely think of her as wishing to increase the 
suffering, as Dante does when he tears out the hair of the accursed 
traitor of Montaperti; nor can we conceive her quite so callous 
as the poet previously shows himself when, having kicked in his 
walk over Cocytus the evil face projecting from the ice, he avers 
that he knows not whether his act was due to purpose or to fate 
or to chance. These reactions of the poet, however, are evidently 
intended symbolically, to show the effect produced on the be- 
holder by the meanest, coldest, and most inhuman sin, rather 
than as an illustration of real other-world proprieties. Equally 
symbolic, no doubt, is his broken pledge, his cool refusal to give 
Frate Alberigo the promised relief of scraping away from his 
eyes the frozen tears, although his curt closing remark, 


*T was gentleness to be unkind to him, 


might perhaps have found approval with Beatrice herself. Let 
us not forget that the most gentle one’s last utterance in the 
Paradiso is a triumphant prophecy of the horrible doom awaiting 
Clement V and Boniface VIII. 

As we have seen, Beatrice’s declaration that she is immune to 
compassion for the damned is balanced by a similar statement 
from another spirit at the beginning of the Purgatorio. Before 
considering the latter, let us look for a moment at a couple of 
other cases of matching between Hell and Purgatory. 

A doctrine that Dante esteems of supreme moment is the de- 
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pendence of one’s eternal fate on the real condition of the soul at 
the moment it leaves the body. For a sinner not genuinely re- 
pentant, absolution, even by a Pope, is ineffective. On the other 
hand, one moment of true penitence, at the last gasp, is enough 
to save a hitherto undeserving man from Hell. This dogma Dante 
emphasizes by putting before us, in the Inferno and in the Pur- 
gatorio, two contrasted examples which carry it in either direc- 
tion to the furthest conceivable extreme. And the examples 
chosen are those of father and son, both famous soldiers, Guido 
and Buonconte da Montefeltro. Moreover, in both these -in- 
stances the poet resorts to a device used nowhere else in the 
Commedia, though common enough in medieval art — a contest 
between Heaven and Hell for the possession of a departing soul. 
Guido has made his peace with God and become a Franciscan; 
but Boniface VIII, needing crafty advice, persuades him, with 
promise of absolution, to give the one piece of evil counsel that 
is wanted. When Guido dies, St. Francis and a demon claim his 
soul; the demon carries it off, with the mocking cry: “‘ Perchance 
thou didst not think that I had studied logic!” Buonconte, 
Guido’s son, has a contrary experience. A hard, heedless man, 
he is killed in battle, and with his last sigh breathes the name 
of Mary. Angel and fiend present themselves, but this time it 
is the devil who is worsted, all ‘‘because of one little tear.”’ 
Among human vices, there is one that often escapes reproba- 
tion among the living —a vice, therefore, against which men 
especially need warning, lest they damn themselves unawares. 
That vice is prodigality. Like miserliness, it is a vice of excess, 
of lack of measure; but, unlike its opposite, it does not look hate- 
ful. Men must be told, and told again, that it is just as wicked 
as avarice, which everybody hates in others. Whether Dante 
had been led by his own conscience, or by some personal ex- 
perience, to stress this admonition, one would dearly like to 
know; but here, as in the matter of Dante’s extraordinary in- 
terest in vows, one is left to conjecture. Whatever his reason, 
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the poet has coupled avarice and prodigality, assigning to them 
one and the same ring and one and the same punishment, making 
this pair a conspicuous exception to his general arrangement; 
and he has done this both in Hell and in Purgatory. In both 
places, too, he calls particular attention to the sinfulness of the 
spendthrift’s life. 

After these examples of the attainment of emphasis by balanced 
repetition in the first two parts of the poem, we may return to 
the Purgatorial episode that matches Beatrice’s explanation of 
her freedom from fear. In this case it is not freedom from fear, but 
freedom from what in this life is natural affection. The speaker 
is Cato of Utica, whom our poet makes guardian of the island of 
Purgatory and type of free will. At death he had descended to 
the Limbus, whence he had been released, with the Hebrew 
Patriarchs, by Christ at the time of the Harrowing of Hell. Then 
it was that the edict went forth which relieved the elect from sym- 
pathy with those eternally excluded from Heaven. 

It is the morning of Easter Sunday. Virgil and Dante, having 
left Hell behind them, have just climbed laboriously from the 
centre of the earth and emerged on the shore of the lonely island 
which contains the mountain of Purgatory. In seeing the two 
figures issuing from underground, the guardian, Cato, at first 
imagines them to be spirits escaping from their punishment below, 
in defiance of everlasting law. Virgil sets him right, explaining 
that they are travelers under direction of a lady in Heaven, and 
appeals to him in the name of Cato’s wife, Martia, who dwells 
in Limbo among the virtuous pagans, with Virgil himself. 

“‘By us the eternal edicts are not rent. 
Alive is he; J, free from Minos’ sway. 
That place is mine where wander innocent 
Thy Martia’s eyes, who still appears to pray, 
O holy heart, her love for thee to show. 
For sake of her, now do not answer ‘nay.’ 
Throughout thy seven kingdoms let us go. 


Thy kindliness from her shall not be hid, 
Unless thou scornest to be named below.”’ 
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““So dear was Martia, whatsoe’er she bid, 
While I was yonder,”’ Cato then replied, 
“Whatever grace she askt of me, I did. 
Now that the evil stream doth us divide, 
No more she moves me, thanks to that decree 
Heard first when first I gained the hither side. 
But if a heavenly lady governs thee, 
As thou hast said, let flattery alone: 
In her name (’t is enough) now ask of me.” 
PU Sa O08: 
With the artifice of surprise, of iteration, and of balance, Dante 
thus lends impressiveness to the difficult truth which he wishes 
his readers to accept as he has accepted it. In two aspects he 
sets it before us, in the words of Beatrice and of Cato. Beatrice 
exemplifies one utterance of Gregory, to wit: “In the minds of 
the just the sight of the punishment of the wicked does not im- 
pair blessedness, because where compassion for misery no longer 
exists, it cannot diminish the happiness of the blest.’”’ Cato 
illustrates this other: ‘As the wicked would pass from pain to 
the glory of the saints and cannot, so the just in their pity would 
pass mentally to those placed in torment, to release them; but 
they cannot, because the souls of the just, although they have 
pity in the kindness of their nature, being then close to their 
Maker’s justice, are already bound by such righteousness that 
they are moved by no compassion for the wicked.” 


CHARLES H. GRANDGENT 


THE OXFORD-DANTE! 


Tue publication of a fourth edition of the Oxford Dante, which 
may be claimed as the offspring of the Oxford Dante Society, 
seems an appropriate occasion for recording the history of that 
work, and for giving some account of the changes that have been 
introduced in the new edition. 

The idea of an edition of the whole works of Dante in a single 
volume appears to have originated with Mr. (subsequently Pro- 
fessor) York Powell, a member of the Oxford Dante Society. The 
Secretary to the Delegates of the Oxford University Press informs 
me that at a meeting of the Delegates in Committee on Publica- 
tions on June 17, 1892, among the proposals considered was a 
one-volume Dante; and that, estimates of size and cost having 
been furnished, on the motion of Mr. York Powell, it was resolved 
to recommend that the work should be undertaken. Conse- 
quently, at a meeting of the Delegates on July 18 following, in 
accordance with the resolution of June 17, it was decided to 
undertake the production of a complete edition in one volume of 
the whole works of Dante, in prose and verse; and Dr. Edward 
Moore, Principal of St. Edmund Hall (who was joint founder and 
Honorary Secretary of the Oxford Dante Society), was invited 
to advise and see the work through the press. 

At the next meeting of the Oxford Dante Society after the 
passing of the above resolutions by the Delegates of the Press, 
namely on November 22, 1892, at Christ Church, Mr. York 
Powell being host, it is recorded in the minutes that 
Mr. Shadwell explained to the Society the intention of the Clarendon Press 
to issue the complete works of Dante in one volume. The Society expressed 
a general approval of the plan, and willingness to render any help or advice 

1 Modified draft of a paper read before the Oxford Dante Society, November 12, 
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that might be in their power. On the motion of Mr. Shadwell, the Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, the Rector of Exeter [Dr. W. W. Jackson], and Mr. 
Tozer were asked to represent the Society as a General Committee of Con- 
sultation, assistance to be obtained from time to time from other members 
of the Society in reference to special departments of the work. 


I was not at that date a member of the Oxford Dante Society, 
but I was in constant communication with Dr. Moore in con- 
nection with Dante, so that it was not long before I was informed 
by him of the projected edition. I had already compiled an index 
of proper names in the prose works and canzoniere of Dante, 
which was published in the thirteenth annual report of this So- 
ciety; and it at once occurred to me that an index of proper names 
and notable matters, covering the whole works, would be a useful 
adjunct to the proposed single-volume edition. I accordingly 
wrote to Dr. Moore offering to make an index of this description 
for the purpose. The suggestion, which was cordially approved 
by Dr. Moore, was submitted by him to the Delegates of the 
Press, who accepted the proposal, and authorized me to under- 
take the task. 

Dr. Moore, who had already in 1889 published (at Cambridge, 
be it noted, not at Oxford) his monumental “Contributions to the 
Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,” naturally took for his 
own special province the text of the Commedia, using as his basis 
the so-called critical texts published by Karl Witte at Berlin in 
1862. 

The Canzoniere — to take the several works in the order in 
which they occur in the volume — was entrusted to Mr. York 
Powell, who made no attempt at an independent selection, but 
simply included without remark or distinction all the poems (78 
in number) printed as authentic by Fraticelli in the first volume of 
his edition of the “Opere Minori di Dante,” together with the 
eight classed by him as rime dubbie, giving a total of 86, consist- 
ing of twenty-one canzoni, four sestine, ten ballate, and fifty-one 
sonnets. Mr. Powell, however, rearranged the poems, and num- 
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bered them consecutively, so as to make them more convenient 
for reference, classing them in four divisions, namely, those be- 
longing to the Vila Nuova; those belonging to the Convivio (or 
Convito, as the treatise was at that date commonly styled); those 
quoted in the De Vulgari Eloquentia; and lastly, those com- 
monly ascribed to Dante with more or less certainty, but nowhere 
specifically claimed by him. The poems of the Vita Nuova and 
Convivio naturally were printed in their respective places in the 
works to which they belonged. The other two divisions were 
printed in the section headed Canzoniere, in the alphabetical order 
of their first lines, according as they are canzont, sestine, ballate, 
or sonnets. By a curious oversight, Mr. Powell omitted from the 
third division, and included in the fourth, among poems nowhere 
quoted by Dante, the canzone, ‘‘Poscia ch’ Amor del tutto m’ ha 
lasciato,’”’ which is quoted in the twelfth chapter of the second book 
of the De Vulgari Eloquentia — an error which strangely enough 
was perpetuated in the two subsequent editions, and which I only 
noticed for the first time quite lately, when I was revising the 
Canzoniere section for the fourth edition. 

Fraticelli’s text was likewise adopted for the Latin Eclogues, 
and for the Sette Salmi Penitenziali, and Professione di Fede; the 
two latter of which it was thought necessary to include as form- 
ing part of the traditional corpus of Dante’s works. 

The text of the Vzta Nuova was reprinted, with one or two modi- 
fications, from that published by Witte at Leipzig in 1876. The 
most important change was the substitution of va for andava at 
the beginning of § 41, in consequence of an article, “Per la data 
della Vita Nuova, e non per essa soltanto,” published by Pro- 
fessor Rajna in the Giornale Storico della letteratura Italiana (vi, 
113-162). Another erroneous reading adopted by Witte, namely 
Italia for Arabia, at the beginning of § 30, in which Dante by his 
cryptic method indicates the date of the death of Beatrice, was 
unluckily overlooked. The discovery of this oversight within a 
week or two of the publication of the volume caused Dr. Moore 
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considerable vexation, and he lost no time in remedying it, so far 
as remedy was possible, by having an erratum slip inserted in all 
copies as yet unissued, and by drawing attention to the mistake 
in communications to the Academy (December 1, 1894) and to 
the Bullettino of the Societa Dantesca Italiana (N.S. II, 57, 58. 
January, 1895). 

The text of the Convivio presented special difficulties, which 
were dealt with at some lenght by Dr. Moore in the preface. He 
laid stress in particular on the innumerable corruptions in the 
MSS due to ignorant copyists, and on the even greater violence 
done to the text by the conjectural emendations of irresponsible 
editors, the worst offender of this class being Giuliani, whom he 
stigmatized by name. Dr. Moore explained, iter alia, that in 
the revision of the text he had availed himself of two hitherto 
unutilized MSS, one in his own possession, the other in the Cano- 
nici collection in the Bodleian — which, it may be observed, he 
mistakenly described as the only two MSS of the treatise in Eng- 
land, in ignorance of the existence of a third in the library of Lord 
Leicester at Holkham. This emended text of the Convivio was 
undoubtedly the most important and the most original contribu- 
tion to Dante scholarship made by the Oxford Dante, but Dr. 
Moore’s labors in this field received but scant recognition at the 
time. 

For the De Monarchia the text of Witte’s second edition, pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1874, was adopted. As Witte’s chapter num- 
eration, which differed from that of previous editors, was adopted 
at the same time, to facilitate reference, the old numeration was 
given in addition in brackets. In the text of this treatise again 
Dr. Moore was inadvertently misled by Witte. When the De 
Monarchia was first printed at Basle in 1559, by a piece of human- 
istic pedantry, the word epiichia (in the fourteenth chapter of 
the first book), which, in the only MS. in which it is not omitted 
by the scribes as unintelligible, is written as a Latin word, was 
printed in Greek characters, and in Greek characters it has ap- 
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peared in every subsequent edition down to and including the 
third edition of the Oxford Dante. It is almost superfluous to re- 
mark that Dante, who is here quoting from the Ethics, had no 
knowledge of Greek, and was dependent, as we know from an 
interesting passage in the Convivio (II, 15, ll. 59-73), on the Latin 
translations of Aristotle current in his day. In these this word, 
like certain others, was not translated but was transliterated, as 
is also the case wherever it occurs in the Summa (e.g. S. T. ii, 2, 
QQ. 80, 120). Witte was well aware of these facts, for he quotes the 
iranslatio antiqua of the passage in question from the Ethics in 
his note, and also gives in his apparatus criticus the transliterated 
word as it appears in one of the MSS of the De Monarchia collated 
by him for his edition. Yet he prints it in Greek characters in his 
text. 

When the first edition of the Oxford Dante was in preparation, 
Professor Rajna’s critical edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia 
had not yet been published. Dr. Moore, therefore, had to choose 
between the editions of Fraticelli (first published in 1840), Torri 
(published in 1850), and Giuliani (published in 1878). His dis- 
trust of Giuliani’s editorial methods no doubt determined his 
choice in favor of that of Fraticelli, which, having been many 
times reprinted, had come to be regarded as the textus receptus. 
The selection of Fraticelli’s text unfortunately led to the adoption 
of the incorrect title, De Vulgari Eloquio, which, though it occurs 
in the incipit of two of the MSS, has no authority, the correct 
title (adopted by Corbinelli in the editio princeps, and by Giu- 
liani) being De Vulgari Eloquentia, as appears from Dante’s own 
words at the beginning of the treatise. It may be mentioned that, 
though in the revision of the text Dr. Moore made use of the 
then recently published facsimile of the Grenoble MS., he left 
uncorrected the erroneous reading dieresis for diesis (as the MS. 
correctly has it), which occurs seven times in the tenth chapter 
of the second book. 

For the Epistolae also Fraticelli’s edition of the Latin works was 
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drawn upon; and with this text again a strange blunder was re- 
produced. In § 22 of the Letter to Can Grande (Zpist. x) Dante 
quotes several passages from Scripture to prove the omnipresence 
of the divine glory, concluding with one from Eccleszasticus: “Et 
Ecclesiastici quadragesimo secundo: Gloria Domini plenum est 
opus ejus.” This is the reading of Witte’s text of the letter printed 
in 1827, and of Fraticelli’s first edition published in 1840; but in 
the edition of the Epistolae published at Livorno in 1842, the 
editor, Alessandro Torri, in a moment of aberration apparently, 
for Ecclesiastict substituted in the text Ecclesiastes, and drew at- 
tention to the ‘‘correction” in a note: ‘‘Non cclesiastici ut in 
vulgatis,” thus making Dante quote from the forty-second chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes, in which, as every one knows, the number of 
chapters is twelve only. The ‘‘correction” was blindly accepted 
by Giuliani, who printed it first of all in his critical text of the 
letter, dedicated to the two German Dantists, Witte and Blanc, 
which was published at Savona in 1856; then in his Metodo di 
commentare la Commedia di Dante Allighieri, published in 1861; 
and finally in his edition of the Epzstolae published in 1882. 
Giuliani’s example was followed by Fraticelli, who, in the third 
edition of his Opere Minori di Dante, published in 1857, went back 
on himself and printed Ecclesiastes — with the approval appar- 
ently of Witte; for in the preface to that edition, after acknowl- 
edging his obligations to Witte with regard to the revised text of 
the letters, Fraticelli says: “La lezione dunque del testo latino, 
che or per me si produce, é interamente al Witte dovuta.”’ With 
Fraticelli’s revised text the blunder found its way into the Oxford 
Danie, and was corrected only in the third edition, after I had 
drawn attention to it in a communication published in the Gior- 
nale Storico della letteratura Italiana (XXX, 349-350). 

Finally, to Fraticelli yet again Dr. Moore was indebted for his 
text of the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, as to the authenticity of 


which, as appears from his preface, he at that time entertained 
grave doubts. 
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The index in the first edition was not without a good many 
mistakes, omissions, and wrong references; the worst lapse being 
the description of St. Bernard of Clairvaux as “Bernardo da 
Quintavalle,” a slip which was pointed out In a review in the 
Atheneum by Mr. A. J. Butler, who at the same time drew atten- 
tion to an error on the title-page, where ‘‘da”’ should have been 
Galli’ 

The immense convenience of the Oxford Dante, as the volume 
soon came to be called, was speedily recognized and appreciated, 
not only on account of its compact form, but also because of the 
facilities it afforded for rapid reference, owing to the numbering 
of the lines of the prose works, and the systematic enumeration of 
the Rime. For this reason, it was not long before the book came 
to be adopted as the standard of reference, not only in this coun- 
try, but also throughout the Continent, and in America. The 
advantages it offered in this respect may be realized at a glance 
by any one who consults Scartazzini’s Enciclopedia Dantesca, in 
which the references to Dante’s prose works are to various edi- 
tions arbitrarily selected by the author, while in the case of the 
Rime he is obliged to have recourse to the clumsy expedient of 
quoting the first line of each poem referred to. The debt of this 
Society’s two Concordances to the prose works and Canzoniere, in 
particular, to the Oxford Dante, for this simplification of the 
whole system of references, can hardly be over-estimated. 

In view of the large amount of matter contained in the volume 
(498 crown octavo pages of small print), the excellence of the 
printing, and the quality of the binding, the price (six shillings 
net) certainly cannot be considered excessive. Besides the ordi- 
nary paper edition, there was an edition on India paper (at eight 
shillings net), by the use of which the thickness of the book (in- 
cluding the binding in each case) was reduced from an inch and 
a half to less than half an inch, in which form it constituted a 
veritable ‘‘edizione tascabile” of what had previously been un- 
obtainable in less than four volumes. The first edition, which was 
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published in November, 1894, and consisted of 1500 copies, was 
sold out in three years — not a phenomenal success from the 
ordinary publishing point of view, but, considering the nature of 
the book, and the limited public to which it appealed, by no 
means a discouraging result. 

A second edition, of 1000 copies, was issued in December, 1897, 
which, though commonly regarded as merely a reprint, owing to 
there being no intimation to the contrary, was in fact a corrected 
edition. The error on the title-page was rectified, and besides 
sundry textual emendations (such as the substitution of Arabia 
for Italia in § 30 of the Vita Nuova, and of lt re Tarquinii for li tre 
Tarquinii in Book IV, chap. 5 of the Convivio), a list of conjectural 
emendations (due to Dr. Shadwell) was prefixed to the Quaestio 
de Aqua et Terra, and a number of corrections and additions were 
made in the index; while a supplementary list of others which 
could not be made in the plates was printed at the end of the 
volume. Of this second issue there was a miniature edition in 
three volumes on India paper, in a case, published at ten shillings 
and sixpence net. 

By this time the demand for the book, though steady, had 
naturally begun to fall off, and it was nearly seven years before a 
third edition was called for. Meanwhile many scholars, including 
Dr. Moore himself, had been busy on the texts of Dante’s works. 
Professor Rajna’s exhaustive edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia 
had been published as the first-fruits of the Societaé Dantesca 
Italiana, in 1896, and the editio minor, with a revised text, in the 
following year, but too late for the purposes of the second edition 
of the Oxford Dante. Friedrich Beck had published a critical 
text of the Vita Nuova in 1896; and Drs. Wicksteed and Gardner 
one of the Ecloga, in their volume Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio 
in 1901; and Professor Albini had followed suit with another in 
1903. Dr. Moore’s own researches in various directions had been 
embodied in his three volumes of Studies in Dante, published in 
1896, 1899, and 1903; but the results of his collations during the 
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previous seven or eight years, of selected passages in all the known 
MSS of the Convivio (to the number of thirty-two) had not yet 
been given to the world. My Dante Dictionary had appeared in 
1898, and my Dante Studies and Researches in 1902. Lastly, Dr. 
Shadwell had read before the Oxford Dante Society in November, 
1903, a remarkable paper in which he submitted a number of ad- 
ditional emendations in the text of the Ouaestio. 

It was, consequently, felt that a thorough revision of the texts 
in the Oxford Dante was requisite, in order to bring the new edi- 
tion of the work as far as possible up to the level of contemporary 
scholarship. Unfortunately the mistake, as it proved, from the 
editors’, if not the publishers’, point of view, had been made at the 
outset of printing the volume from stereotyped plates, whereby 
the making of corrections was rendered an exceedingly difficult, 
not to say costly, process. In the case of the Quaestio, in which it 
was desired to embody the numerous emendations proposed by 
Dr. Shadwell, the difficulty was got over by scrapping the plates, 
and printing the text anew — a comparatively small matter, see- 
ing that the treatise came last in the volume, and occupied no 
more than eight pages and a half. But in the case of the texts of 
the longer treatises, those of the Convivio and De Vulgart Eloquen- 
tia, for instance, in both of which a number of corrections were 
called for, such a procedure was out of the question. Corrections, 
therefore, in these and in other cases had to be restricted to such 
as could be made in the plates. Within these limits, however, it 
was found possible to introduce a large proportion of the most 
pressing emendations; but, owing to the fact that the plan of the 
Oxford Danie did not admit of an apparatus criticus, or of notes, 
in which attention could be drawn to corrections, these had to be 
made sub silentio, with the result that many of those introduced 
by Dr. Moore into the text of the Convivio failed to attract the 
notice they deserved. In two exceptional cases, and in two only, 
were footnotes admitted. The first, which concerns a passage in 
the tenth chapter of the first book of the. De Vulgari Eloqueniia, 
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occurs on page 385. Dr. Moore, with an excess of caution, as it 
seemed to me, shrank from inserting in the text Professor Vitelli’s 
brilliant and convincing emendation, ‘‘fictile culmen,” which had 
been approved and accepted by Professor Rajna, himself an 
eminently cautious critic, for the “fistule culmen” of the MSS, 
and it was only in deference to my urgent representations that 
he consented to print ‘‘fictile?”’ in a footnote. In the passage in 
question Dante is describing how the ridge of the Apennines forms 
the water-shed, from which the waters are discharged through the 
channels of the various rivers, on one side into the Mediterranean, 
on the other into the Adriatic; and he compares the mountain 
ridge, with the streams flowing down on either side, not, as the 
copyists have it, to ‘‘fistule culmen,” the top of a water-pipe, 
—which would have been a singularly inept illustration, espe- 
cially in the mouth of Dante, —but to “‘fictile culmen,” the ridge 
of a tiled roof, with the runnels of water coursing down its slopes. 
Dr. Moore, while admitting the force of the illustration in the 
second case, nevertheless did not consider himself justified in de- 
parting from the reading of the MSS, though the acceptance of 
the emendation involved the change of two letters only. In the 
new edition I have reversed the process — I have printed fictzle 
in the text, and have given the MSS reading in a footnote, which 
is what I endeavored to persuade Dr. Moore to do in the first 
instance. The other footnote, which occurs on page 427, was in- 
serted by Dr. Shadwell when printing his revised text of the 
Quaestio. Toward the beginning of § 18, the editio princeps of 
1508, our only authority for the text of the treatise, has the cor- 
rupt reading, “‘sic adhuc ratio,” for which subsequent editors read 
“sic perit ratio”; Dr. Shadwell substituted “sic cadit ratio,” and 
printed the reading of the princeps in a foot-note. 

Besides the revision, within the limits mentioned, of the Con- 
vivo and De Vulgart Eloquentia, which were at length given their 
correct titles, instead of Convito and De Vulgari Eloquio, as in the 
previous editions, several interesting corrections were made in 
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the text of the Vita Nuova; for example, sollenato for sollevato in 
§§$ 12 and 4o, and Tisrin primo for Tisrin in § 30. An important 
emendation also, for which I had argued, against the authority 
of Witte, in my Dante Studies, and which was subsequently ap- 
proved by Professor Villari, and is now commonly accepted, was 
introduced in the first chapter of the second book of the De Mon- 
archia, namely, ‘‘Reges et Principes in hoc unico concordantes, 
ut adversentur Domino suo, et wncto suo Romano Principi,” as 
against “‘in hoc vitio” and “unico suo,” the reading adopted by 
Witte, though the other has the support of the best MSS, in order 
that his text might square with his theory as to the date of the 
composition of the treatise. 

No attempt was made on this occasion to remodel the Can- 
zoniere section as a whole, though, thanks principally to the 
critical labors of Professor Barbi, it was by this time recognized 
that among the poems printed as Dante’s, a certain number were 
undoubtedly spurious, and others of very dubious authenticity; 
while, on the other hand, several admittedly genuine poems were 
not included. The opportunity was taken, however, to revise the 
text of individual poems here and there, of which Professor Barbi 
had printed critical texts in the course of his study of the MSS. 
Among these were Sonnet xxxii (‘‘ Guido, i’ vorrei che tu e Lapo 
ed io’’), in the ninth line of which ‘‘monna Lagia”’ was substi- 
tuted for ‘‘monna Bice”; and Sonnet XLIV (‘‘Per quella via 
che la bellezza corre”’), in which the name “ Lisetta”’ was inserted 
in place of the indeterminate ‘una donna” and “‘quella”’ in the 
third and twelfth lines. The most important change made in this 
section was the inclusion for the first time of the six sonnets con- 
stituting the fenzone, or poetical correspondence, of Dante with 
Forese Donati, the authenticity of which, though long contested, 
was now generally admitted. It was a matter of some difficulty 
to arrange for the insertion of these additional poems, and at first 
sight the difficulty seemed insuperable; but thanks to the in- 
genuity of Mr. Horace Hart, the then Controller of the University 
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Press, by the transference of a blank page from the end to the be- 
ginning of the index of the Canzoniere, space was found for them 
on pages 179 and 18o. 

Lastly, a large number of further additions and corrections were 
made in the index, among the former being about a score of new 
names which occur in the Dante-Forese tenzone. 

Of this third edition, which was published in 1904, 3000 copies 
were printed, a number which rendered out of the question any 
prospect of a new edition for many years to come. In answer to 
an inquiry by Dr. Moore a few years before his death as to how 
soon another edition was likely to be called for, he was informed 
to his dismay by the Secretary to the Delegates of the Press that 
at the then rate of sale the stock in hand would last at least an- 
other ten years. This estimate proved to be substantially correct, 
for it was not till 1921 that it became necessary to make prepara- 
tions for a fourth edition. The long delay unhappily deprived the 
Oxford Dante of the services of its first editor, Dr. Moore having 
died in September, 1916. But in one respect, the delay was an 
advantage, for it so happened that the demand for a new edition 
coincided with the publication by the Societa Dantesca Italiana 
of their Testo Critico delle Opere di Dante, which was issued in 1921 
in commemoration of the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death, in lieu of the projected complete critical edition which had 
been promised for that year, but had been indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the war. Independently of this, however, a large amount 
of new material had become available. Professor Barbi’s critical 
edition of the Vita Nuova and Professor Santi’s volume on the 
Canzoniere had appeared in 1907. In 1915, as a preliminary to 
his long-awaited critical edition of the Rime, Professor Barbi had 
published his Studi sul Canzoniere di Dante; Dr. Moore’s fourth 
series of Studies in Dante, which contained his invaluable ‘Tex- 
tual Criticism of the Convivio,” had been published in 1917; and 
my own edition of the Epistolae had followed in 1920. Further, 
during the war a hitherto unknown, or rather a long-forgotten, 
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fourteenth-century MS. of the De Vulgari Eloquentia had been 
brought to light in Berlin by Dr. Bertalot —a discovery of the 
first importance, inasmuch as the text of the new MS., which was 
printed by Dr. Bertalot in 1917, proved to be independent of the 
two closely allied MSS which had hitherto served as the basis of 
the text. 

It was evident, therefore, that the time had arrived for a much 
more comprehensive revision of the whole work than had hitherto 
been attempted; and, as Dr. Moore’s collaborator in the previous 
editions, I was invited by the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press to undertake the task. My first impulse naturally was to 
jettison the spurious contents of the volume, and to deal with the 
rest more or less drastically according to the requirements of each. 
But it was still a question of ‘‘correcting the plates,’’ and conse- 
quently fundamental changes had, as far as possible, to be 
avoided. The task of revision, no light one in any case, was 
further complicated by the fact that, the Oxford Dante having 
been adopted as the standard of reference in my Dictionary of 
Proper Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante (1808), 
and in the Concise Dante Dictionary (1914) based upon that work, 
as well as in the admirable Concordances of the Italian Prose, 
Works and Canzoniere (1905), and of the Latin Works of Dante 
(1912), printed and published by the Oxford University Press for 
this Society, it was essential, 1f the usefulness of these works was 
not to be seriously impaired, that the numeration of the poems 
in the section devoted to the Rime, and of the lines in the prose 
works, should be maintained with the least possible disturbance. 
This requirement, among other things, has necessitated the re- 
tention of the admittedly spurious poems, and the duplication 
of numbers in the case of certain of the poems now included for 
the first time. It has also made obligatory the adoption of some 
rather awkward expedients. For instance, in the course of revision 
it has been necessary in several cases to transpose certain mis- 
placed passages of the text. Where this has been done, the origi- 
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nal numeration of the transposed lines has been transferred with 
them. Thus, in the canzone, ‘Poscia ch’ Amor del tutto m’ ha 
lasciato”’ (Canz. xrx), the fourth and fifth stanzas as previously 
printed were wrongly placed, and have had to be transposed, so 
that at present the sequence of lines is 1-57, 77-95, 58-76, 96-133. 
Similarly, in the twelfth chapter of the second book of the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, owing to the necessity of transferring to the 
end of the chapter the misplaced passage, “Satis hinc, lector — 
consideranda videtur,”’ the sequence of lines is now 65-68, 72-93, 
69-71. Consequently, in spite of the altered positions of these 
passages, the Concordance references for the transferred lines 
still hold good. 

On the other hand, in the first chapter of the second book of 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia, the obelized interpolation, “sed 
optimae conceptiones — loquela non convenit”’ (Il. 50-53), has 
been allowed to stand, in order to avoid throwing out the numera- 
tion of the lines of the rest of the chapter. Considerations of a 
similar nature have precluded the rearrangement of the several 
works in the presumed order of their composition, as well as the 
excision of the apocryphal Sette Salmi Penitenziali and Professione 
di Fede, the latter of which is now definitely assigned to Antonio 
da Ferrara.! 

In two sections of the book, however, such extensive changes 
were necessary that nothing short of reprinting would meet the 
exigencies of the case. These were the sections containing the 
Rime and the Epistolae, in both of which rearrangements of the 
existing matter, and more or less considerable additions, had to 
be made. 

The Rime, which now number 119 as against g2 in the last 
edition, have been arranged in seven (instead of four) divisions, 
as follows: 

$1. Rime della Vita Nuova, to the number of 32, namely 26 
sonnets (with which has been included Guido Cavalcanti’s reply 

1 See Scherillo, Lett. [tal., 1, 642. 
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to Dante’s “‘A ciascun’ alma presa, e gentil core”’), five canzoni, 
and one ballata; 

§$ 2. Rime del Convivio, consisting of three canzoni; 

§ 3. Rime citate nel tratiato De Vulgari Eloquentia, consisting of 
three canzoni, and two sestine; 

§ 4. Tenzone di Dante con Forese Donati, consisting of six 
sonnets; 

§ 5. Rime Varie, to the number of 47, namely six ballate, eight 
canzoni, 32 sonnets (including Guido Cavalcanti’s reply to Dante’s 
“Guido, i’ vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io”’), and one stanza; 

§ 6. Rime Dubbie, to the number of twelve, consisting of two 
ballate, one canzone, and nine sonnets; 

§ 7. Rime Spurie, to the number of fourteen, consisting of two 
ballate, two canzoni, two sestine, and eight sonnets; — 

making in all 81 sonnets, 22 canzont, eleven ballate, four sestine, 
and one stanza. Of these, 88 are accepted as authentic poems 
of Dante, while the balance is made up of the five rime responsive 
of Guido Cavalcanti and Forese Donati, twelve rime dubbie, and 
fourteen rime spurte. ; 

The new poems in this total of 119 are 27 in number, namely, 
twenty admittedly genuine poems of Dante, consisting of 17 
sonnets, one ballata, one canzone, and one stanza; five doubtful 
sonnets; and the two sonetti responsivi of Guido Cavalcanti. 

The seven poems included in the last edition now classed as 
doubtful are the trilingual canzone: the twenty-first, ‘Ai fals 
ris’; two ballate: the third, “Donna, i’ non so di ch’’ mi preghi 
Amore,” and fifth, ‘In abito di saggia messagiera”’; and four 
sonnets: the thirty-first, ‘“E’ non é legno di si forti nocchi’’; the 
thirty-eighth, ‘‘ Molti volendo dir che fosse Amore”; the thirty- 
ninth, ‘‘ Nulla mi parve pit crudel cosa”; and the forty-seventh, 
“Poiché sguardando, il cor feriste in tanto.” 

Of the fourteen spurious poems, nine are now assigned as fol- 
lows: Ballata 1v (“Fresca rosa novella’’), to Guido Cavalcanti; 
Canzone xvit (Morte, poich’io non truovo a cui mi doglia’’), to 
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Ser Jacopo Cecchi; Sonnets xxx (“Io maledico il di ch’io vidi 
in prima”), and xxxv (“Io son si vago della bella luce”), to Cino 
da Pistoja; Sonnets xxxvit (“Lo Re, che merta i suoi servi a 
ristoro”), xii (“Ora che ’1 mondo s’adorna e si veste”’), XLV 
(“Per villania di villana persona”), xLvi (“‘Se’] bello aspetto non 
mi fosse tolto”’), and x (“‘Togliete via le vostre porte omai’’), to 
Giovanni Quirini. Of the other five, namely Ballata rx (“Poiché 
saziar non posso gli occhi miei’’), Sestina ur (“Amor mi mena tal 
fiata all’ ombra”), Sestina 1v (“Gran nobilta mi par vedere all’ 
ombra”), Sonnet xxvut (‘Da quella luce che il suo corso gira”), 
and Canzone xvut (“‘O patria, degna di trionfal fama”’), the au- 
thorship is unknown, though some are inclined to assign the 
canzone to Terino da Castelfiorentino. 

It should be mentioned that the classification of the poems as 
authentic or otherwise is based upon that of Professor Barbi in 
the Testo Critico. No attempt has been made to arrange the 
poems in chronological order, the data at present available being 
insufficient for the purpose. Those in the first three sections are 
given in the order in which they occur in the several treatises to 
which they belong; while the sonnets of the fenzone in § 4 follow 
in the commonly accepted sequence. In each of the remaining 
three divisions the poems of the several categories, according as 
they are ballate, canzont, sestine, or sonnets, are arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the first lines. As the rearrangement of the 
rime in seven divisions has of necessity upset the numerical se- 
quence of the poems, in order that any particular poem may be 
found without difficulty, a twofold index, numerical and alpha- 
betical, has been provided at the end of this section of the volume, 
the doubtful and spurious poems being distinguished respectively 
by single and double obelisks (} and {). 

The reprinting of the section containing the Epistolae was 
rendered necessary, partly by the inclusion for the first time of 
the three so-called Battifolle letters (now numbered Vila, vitb, 
vic) and by the consequent rearrangement of the letters which 
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their addition involved, and partly by the fact that it has now 
been possible, by the aid of a MS. which was neglected by previ- 
ous editors, to fill various lacune in the text of the letter to the 
Princes and Peoples of Italy (Epist. v). The former arrangement 
of the letters was further upset by the transposition of those to 
the Marquis Moroello Malaspina and to the Pistojan Exile (now 
numbered respectively Epist. tv (111) and Epist. m1 (1v)), owing 
to the previous misdating of the latter. The text of the letters as 
a whole is, with a few modifications, that printed in my Dantis 
Alagherii Epistolae, published by the Oxford University Press in 
1920. For several emendations in the letter to Can Grande 
(Epist. x) the present text is indebted to that of Professor Pistelli, 
the editor of the Epistolae in the Testo Critico, who had at his dis- 
posal MSS of this letter which were not accessible to me. For 
an emendation in the letter to the Princes and Peoples of Italy 
(Epist. v) I am indebted to.an article by Padre G. Busnelli in La 
Civilia Cattolica for July 16, 1921. The passage in question, 
which occurs at the beginning of § 8, in my text reads: “et si ex 
notioribus nobis innotiora; simpliciter interest humane appre- 
hensioni, ut per motum coeli motorem intelligamus et ejus velle”’; 
which, with the substitution of similitez (which has no MS. au- 
thority) for simpliciter, is the reading of what was then the fextus 
receptus. As emended by Padre Busnelli the passage runs: ‘‘et 
si ex notioribus nobis! in notiora simpliciter ? iter est humanae 
apprehensioni,” etc., which, as a matter of fact (though he was 
not aware of it), except for 77 notiora as two words instead of one, 
is the reading of one of the two MSS (viz., S. Pantaleo 8) in which 
this letter has been preserved. Padre Busnelli observes: “‘il pen- 

1 Notiora nobis (ywwpiuwrepa hurr), “objects better known to us,” i.e. objects our 
knowledge of which is relative to those faculties in us which we employ at the be- 
ginning of our scientific enquiries (1 pérepa mpos jas) — objects of relative knowledge 
(aioOnra). 

2 Notiora simpliciter (yrwpiucrepa amd&s), “objects better known in the strict 
sense of the term ‘known,’” i.e. known for what they are in themselves (ka6’ atra, 


per se), in their own essential nature (dice, or TH pioer yrapiua, natura sudpte nota) 
— objects of absolute knowledge (voyrd). 
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siero di Dante importa un famoso concetto aristotelico che noi 
passiamo ad intendere le cose notiora simpliciter o per se. . . 
come sono gli attributi di Dio, dalle cose notiora nobis, quali sono 
le creature e le cognizioni a noi proprie”; and he compares (as I 
had done in my note) the parallel passage in lines 19-23 of § 20 
of the Quaestio,! where Dante evidently had in mind (as he had 
also in Convivio ii, 1, ll. 107-114) the translatio antiqua of a passage 
at the beginning of the first book of the Physics, which he quotes 
as his authority, namely: 


Innata autem est ex notioribus nobis via et certioribus, in certiora naturae 
et notiora. Non enim eadem nobis nota et simpliciter. Unde quidem necesse 
secundum modum hunc procedere ex incertioribus naturae, nobis autem cer- 
tioribus, in certiora naturae et notiora. 


To turn now to the texts which have been revised only, not 
reset. A very large number of minor changes have been made in 
the text of the Vita Nuova, so as to bring it as far as practicable 
into conformity with that of Professor Barbi’s critical edition. 
In the difficult passage at the beginning of § 39, there were three 
readings to choose from, namely recomm1, ricovrai, and ricovrommi. 
The reading of the two most important families of MSS is ricontaz, 
which makes no sense. Another group of MSS reads recdmi, 
which presents no difficulty and makes excellent sense; but it is 
inconceivable that if this had been the primitive reading it could 
have given rise to the riconiai of the other two groups. It must 
be regarded, therefore, simply as a conjectural emendation on 
the part of some early copyist. In his edition of 1907, Professor 

1 Tn Quaestio § 20, pboe (or rH dice) ywpydrepa cat mpdrepa (sudpte natura 
notiora) is rendered by naturae (dat.) notiora, “better known to Nature,’ as if vats, 
Natura, were personified as the Knower. This isa blunder which seems to have been 
common in Latin versions, for Muretus in his notes on Nicomachean Ethics, i, 4 
(1602) goes out of his way to expose it. It occurs also in Argyropulus’s version 
of the Ethics, and Bacon has it in Novwm Organwm, i, 22, “ea quae revera naturae 
sunt notiora.” dice in Eth. i, 4, and Phys. i, 1, and similar passages, is exactly 
what it is in such connexions as diet dodAos, Hboer moduriKdv EGov. 


[For the above three notes I am indebted to Professor J. A. Stewart, of Oxford, 
to whom I submitted Padre Busnelli’s emendation.] 
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Barbi, with considerable hesitation, printed recomi, the tradi- 
tional reading, as he calls it, of the printed texts, and this is the 
reading (‘‘recommi la vista di quella donna in si nuova condi- 
zione’”’) which was adopted in the three pievious editions of the 
Oxford Dante. In the Testo Critico of 1921, Professor Barbi sub- 
stituted ricovrat, a correction of ricontai which was made by Boc- 
caccio, and was adopted in the two earliest printed editions of the 
text, namely in those published at Florence in 1576 and (in the 
volume of Prose di Dante Alighieri e di Messer Gio. Boccacct) in 
1723. In a review of Professor Barbi’s earlier edition in the Bui- 
lettino della Societéd Dantesca (xiv, 92-93), Professor Parodi, after 
an examination of the several MS. readings, suggested that the 
true reading might be arrived at by a combination of ricovrat of 
the Boccaccio group with recomi, thus giving ricovromi (rico- 
vrommi) the meaning of which would be the same as that of 
recommi, that is, in Rossetti’s rendering: ‘‘the sight of this lady 
brought me into so unwonted a condition.” This solution of the 
difficulty was accepted by Professor Scherillo in his edition of 
1921; but was rejected by Professor Barbi, as being far-fetched, 
in an article in the third volume of Studi Danteschi (pages 139- 
145), in which he summed up in favor of ricovrai as ‘la correzione 
pit. simplice e che da miglior senso.” In spite of this hostile 
criticism, however, Professor Parodi maintained his opinion, and 
he argued afresh in support of ricovrdmi in a review of the Testo 
Critico in the latest number of the Bullettino (xxviii, 13-14), an 
article written shortly before his lamented death in January 1923. 
On a final survey of the evidence and arguments on both sides, 
the balance seemed to me, on the whole, to be in favor of Boccac- 
cio’s emendation ricovrai, which has accordingly been adopted 
in the new text. 

In the revision of the text of the Convivio Dr. Moore’s ‘‘ Textual 
criticism of the Convivio,’”’ published in the fourth series of his 
Studies in Dante, has naturally been utilized in the first place; 
but the revised text owes much also to the critical labors of Pro- 
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fessors Parodi and Pellegrini, to results of which are embodied in 
the Testo Critico. It was not possible, even if it had been ad- 
visable, to adopt all the conjectural emendations introduced by 
them into the text; but by way of compromise the most impor- 
tant of these have been printed in an appendix at the end of the 
treatise. One remarkable reading adopted by these editors calls 
for notice. In the sixth chapter of the second book, according to 
the text as printed in all the editions for the last hundred years, 
Dante speaks of Christ as ‘‘figliuolo del sovrano Iddio e figliuolo 
di Maria Vergine (femmina veramente, e figlia di Giovacchino e 
d’Anna), uomo vero, il quale fu morto da noi.”’ For Anna in this 
passage the great majority of the MSS, and all five of the earliest 
printed editions (namely the Florentine of 1490 and 1723, and the 
Venetian of 1521, 1529, and 1531), read Adamo, thus making 
Dante describe the Virgin Mary as “‘the daughter of Joachim and 
of Adam”! —a pointless and inept statement, for which it is 
incredible that Dante can have been responsible.! 

It is easy to see how the blunder arose. An early copyist, fail- 
ing to realize that the words ‘‘uomo vero”’ referred to “Cristo” 
at the beginning of the sentence, took them to refer to the name 
immediately preceding them, which being that of a woman, 
“Anna,” he corrected it to “Adamo,” thus giving rise to the 
reading, as punctuated in all the earliest editions, “‘ Cristo, figliuolo 
del sovrano Iddio, e figliuolo di Maria Vergine, femmina vera- 
mente, e figlia di Giovacchino, e d’ Adamo uomo vero: il quale fu 
morto da noi.” The correction “Anna” for ““Adamo,”’ which was 
due to Mazzucchelli, was first made in the Milan edition of 1826, 
where (page go, note 2) MS. authority is quoted for it, and where 
reference is made to Vincenzo Monti’s Saggio dei molti e gravi 
errort trascorst in tutte le edizioni del Convito di Dante, published 
at Milan three years before.2, The Milanese editors, whose cor- 

* It will be remembered that Anna is mentioned as the mother of the Virgin in 
Pop, SS 183-18 Ae 

2 See Modern Language Review, x1x, 48-40. 
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rection up till now has been accepted without question, made the 
meaning clearer by printing the words ““femmina veramente e 
figlia di Giovacchino e d’Anna” in brackets — an example which 
has been followed by every succeeding editor. Now once more, 
presumably out of deference to the MS. tradition, the reading 
‘Adamo’ has been introduced into the text. 

On the other hand, another blunder, which appears in all the 
MSS and early editions, and which was corrected by the Milanese 
editors of 1826, has now been restored to the text; for the blunder 
in this case must almost certainly be laid to Dante’s own account. 
The blunder in question occurs in the list of the Seven Sages of 
Greece in the eleventh chapter of the third book. As rewritten by 
the Milanese editors the list runs: “Lo primo . . . ebbe nome 
Solon, lo secondo Chilon, il terzo Periandro, il quarto Talete, il 
quinto Cleobulo, il sesto Biante, il settimo Pittaco”’; but in the 
editio princeps (1490) the MS. reading is given as follows: ‘‘Lo 
primo . . . ebbe nome Solon: il secondo Chilon: il terzo Perian- 
dro: il quarto Dedalo: il quinto Lidio: il sesto Biante: il 
settimo Perioneo.” Apart from the obvious copyists’ errors, 
Dedalo for Cleobulo, Lidio for Lindio, and Perioneo for Prieneo, 
there can be little doubt that this is the list as Dante wrote it; 
in spite of the fact that Cleobulus and Bias are each represented 
twice over (‘‘Lindio” and “‘Prieneo”’ being, of course, merely the 
derivatives of their respective native places, Lindus and Priene), 
while Thales and Pittacus are not represented at all. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere,! Dante’s authority was pretty certainly a 
passage in chapter 25 of book xviii of St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, in which the names of the Seven Sages are mentioned as the 
forerunners of the so-called philosophers. After naming Thales 
in the previous chapter as having flourished in the time of Romu- 
lus, St. Augustine goes on to say: 

Eo tempore [i.e. in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus] Pittacus Mitylenaeus, 
alius e septem sapientibus, fuisse perhibetur. Et quinque ceteros, qui, ut 


1 See London Times, Dante Supplement, September 14, 1921, p. xii. 
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septem numerentur, Thaleti, quem supra commemoravimus, et huic Pittaco 
adduntur, eo tempore fuisse scribit Eusebius, quo captivus Dei populus in 
Babylonia tenebatur. Hi sunt autem: Solon Atheniensis, Chilon Lacedae- 
monius, Periandrus Corinthius, Cleobulus Lindius, Bias Prienaeus. Omnes 
hi septem appellati sapientes post poetas theologos claruerunt. 


Read carelessly, and without the guidance of punctuation, this 
passage might easily have been misunderstood, as it evidently 
was by Dante, who appears to have taken ‘“‘hi septem” to refer 
to the names in what is actually only a list of five. The names of 
Athens, Lacedaemon, and Corinth, of course, would be familiar 
to him, but of Lindus and Priene he probably had never heard; 
so that his taking “‘Lindius” and “Prienaeus” as the names of 
two of the Sages, thus making out the required seven, was not an 
unnatural blunder for him to have made. Consequently there 
can be no justification for not reproducing it in the text. 

The text of the De Vulgari Eloquentia has been collated 
throughout (by means of a photographic reproduction) with that 
of the newly discovered Berlin MS., edited by Dr. Bertalot in 
1917, as well as with the revised text printed by Professor Rajna 
in the Testo Critico. It has been with great diffidence that I have 
ventured occasionally to differ from the conclusions of such a 
weighty authority, on all matters concerning the De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, as Professor Rajna; considerations of the cursus, how- 
ever, which I am convinced must be recognized as an important 
factor in the constitution of the text, haye impelled me to adopt 
a certain number of the readings of the Berlin MS., which have 
been rejected by Professor Rajna in his latest revision of the 
text. A paper on the bearing of the cursus on the text of this 
treatise, with a list of the passages affected, was communicated 
by me to the British Academy in March 1923, and has since been 
published in the Proceedings of the Academy.! 

Not many changes were called for in the text of the De Mon- 
archia. Among them was the correction of a blunder of more 
than 350 years’ standing, which was taken over by Dr. Moore 
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with Witte’s text, and is found in all three editions of the Oxford 
Dante. This blunder occurs in the middle of the first chapter of 
the first book. In all the MSS ' and in the editio princeps (1550), 
in the sentence beginning “‘Nam quem fructum... ,”’ the verb 
is omitted after fructum. The first to supply the missing verb was 
Simon Schardius, who, in his edition of 1566, in defiance of gram- 
mar, inserted ferat, a libel on Dante’s Latinity which has been 
reproduced without remark in every edition of the treatise down 
to and including that published by Dr. Bertalot in 1918. Pro- 
fessor Rostagno, who was responsible for the text of the De Mon- 
archiva in the Testo Critico, while maintaining the verb supplied 
by Schardius, corrected the grammar and read ferret. But 
though ‘‘fructum ferre’’ may be the classical phrase, the phrase 
with which Dante was likely to be most familiar, and which he 
was most likely to use, is ‘facere fructum,’ which is almost in- 
variably found in the Vulgate (one of the chief sources of Dante’s 
Latin vocabulary) for “to bring forth fruit.” No instance of it 
happens to occur in Dante’s Latin works, but it is significant that 
the equivalent phrase ‘‘fare frutto’”’ occurs twice in the Italian 
works, namely in Convivio Iv, 19, 47: “molti e diversi frutti 
fanno,” and in Paradiso Xx, 56: ‘fé mal frutto.’ In the Oxford 
text, therefore, faceret, not ferret, has been substituted for ferat. 

Another correction is the suppression in the twelfth chapter of 
the first book, line 42, of the words ‘‘Sicut dixi,” which form part 
of the sentence “‘sicut in Paradiso comedie iam dixi,” found in 
many MSS, and which Witte retained while rejecting the rest. 
The whole sentence is very generally regarded as an interpola- 
tion, and as such it has been eliminated from the. Testo Critico. 
For the same reason, the words “‘sicut dixi’’? have now disap- 
peared from the Oxford text. The interpolation probably origi- 
nated in a gloss by some reader who, remembering the passage 

1 This statement, which was made on the authority of Witte, and of the preface 
(p. xviii) to the Testo Critico, requires qualification: in a Cent. xv MS. in the British 


Museum (MS. Add. 28804), the verb ferret has been inserted in the text, but this 
must evidently be regarded as a copyist’s interpolation. 
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about free-will in Paradiso v, 19-22, noted on the margin of his 
copy ‘‘sicut in Paradiso comedie iam dixit,” which by a subse- 
quent copyist was introduced into the text with the substitution 
of dixi for dixit. 

In the remaining Latin works, the Eclogues and the Quaesio, 
very few emendations were necessary. In the text of the latter I 
have adopted one or two suggestions of Dr. Vincenzo Biagi, among 
them the transference of the last two lines and a half of § 8 to the 
beginning of § 9; and the emendation “extra simplicem naturam 
terrae” in line 57 of § 18, for ‘etiam simplicem naturam terrae’ 
the reading of the editio princeps, which had been corrected by 
Torri (1843) and subsequent editors by the insertion of praeter 
after etiam, and for which Dr. Shadwell in his text in the Oxford 
Dante read “‘etiam simplici naturae terrae.” 

In the text of the Commedia, in the revision of which the re- 
cently published facsimiles of the two earliest dated MSS, the 
Codice Landiano (1336), and the Codice Trivulziano (1337), have 
been utilized, about one hundred emendations have been made. 
A few of the more important of these may be specified. 

In Inferno tv, 36, the commonly accepted reading, which is 
defended by Dr. Moore in his Textual Criticism (page 25), is 
“non ebber battesmo, ch’é parte della fede che tu credi.”” In view 
of John iti, 5: ‘Si quis non renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu 
sancto non potest introire in regnum Dei’; and of Summa 
Theologica iii, Q. 69, A. 7, where the conclusio is ‘unde consequens 
est quod effectus baptismi sit apertio januae regni coelestis,” I 
have preferred the reading “‘Ch’é porta della fede’’; compare also 
Paradiso XxvV, 9-11, where Dante, speaking of his baptism in San 
Giovanni, says “nella fede, che fa conte L’anime a Dio, quivi 
intra’ io.” 

In Inferno vit, 81, I read, with Professor Vandelli (see Studi 
Danteschi, iii, 129-131), “‘ Usciteci,’ gridd,” instead of “‘ Uscite,’ 
ci gridd,” taking ci in the sense of ‘“‘quinci,” ‘di qui,” as in 
“ussicci,” and “‘trasseci,” in Inferno Iv, 49, 55. 
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In Inferno xxiv, 145-148. I have adopted the reading pro- 
posed and defended by Professor Torraca in his Nuovi Studi 
Danteschi (pages 357-370), and printed by him in his latest text 
(1920), namely, 

Tragge Marte vapor di val di Magra 
Che, di torbidi nuvoli involuto, 


E, con tempesta impetuosa e agra, 
Sopra Campo Picen fia combattuto. 


In Inferno xxx, 51, I follow the Testo Critico and many MSS in 
reading ‘‘Tronca dall’ altro, che ’uomo ha forcuto,” for dal lato; 
compare: Inferno XV, 12; XIx,-24; Paradiso xxx1, 14. 

In Purgatorio v1, 47-48, I read, with Professor Del Lungo (in 
his I tre canti di Sordello, pages 20-22), 

Tu la vedrai di sopra, in su la vetta 
Di questo monte ridente e felice, 
for ‘in su la vetta Di questo monte, ridere e felice.” ! 

In Purgatorio xu, 6, I follow recent editors in punctuating 
“‘Quantunque puo, ciascun pinger,”’ for “‘pud ciascun, pinger.”’ 

In Purgatorio xtv, 141, for ‘Indietro,’ I read ‘In destro’ (see 
the notes of Professor Barbi in Bull. Soc. Dant. Ital. N.S. XVI, 17; 
SxVv, 63): 

In Purgatorio xix, 34, for “To volsi gli occhi al buon maestro,” 
Tread, with recent editors, ‘‘Io mossi gli occhi, e’1 buon maestro”’; 
in line 36, for ‘la porta,’ I read ‘‘l’aperta”’ (cf. Purgatorio tv, 
tg); and in line 85, for “‘volsi gli occhi allora al signor mio,” I 
read “ volsi gli occhi agli occhi al signor mio.” 

In Purgatorio xxv, 81, I read, with Witte, ‘“‘e lor di posa 
serve,” for ‘‘e lor poggiato serve,” notwithstanding Dr. Moore’s 
arguments to the contrary in his Textual Criticism (pages 425 ff.). 

In Purgatorio xxv, 67, for “dall’ altra riva dritta,” I read 
‘“‘dall’ altra riva, dritta,” taking “‘dritta”’ to refer, not to “riva”’ 
but to Matelda; and in the next line for “Traendo,” I read 
“Trattando.”’ 


1 See Etudes Italiennes, Année vi. No. 1, pp. 5-7. 
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In Paradiso vu, 21, for ‘‘viste eterne,” I read, with the Testo 
Critico, “‘viste interne”; and in xu, 21, for “ultima,” I read 
Finglas? 

In Paradiso xv, 101, I follow recent editors in reading ‘“‘gonne 
contigiate,” for “‘donne,” though the latter apparently has the 
support of the great majority of MSS. 

In Paradiso xvitl, 123, for ‘“‘sangue,” in favor of which Dr. 
Moore argues at some length in his Textual Criticism (pages 
468-470), I read “‘segni,” with the Testo Critico. 

In Paradiso XxI, 122, for “fui,” I read “fu,” taking the refer- 
ence to be to Pietro degli Onesti. 

In Paradiso xxit, 99, for “‘s’accolse,”’ I read, with recent editors, 


““’avvolse.” 


In Paradiso Xxtx, 100, I follow Lombardi and recent editors in 
reading ““E mente, ché,”’ for “Ed altri che,’ 

And in Paradiso Xxx, 44, for ‘‘s’inil,” I read, with the Testo 
Critico, ‘‘s’invii.”’ 

Finally, a few corrections have been made in the index, and 
thirty-two new names have been added, sixteen from the new 
Rime, and sixteen from the Epistolae, necessitating upwards of 
sixty new references. 

PAGET TOYNBEE 
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1. This Society shall be called the DANTE SocrEty. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars. 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and.a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution 


to the members. 
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g. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


THE Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For the year 1927-28 the following subjects were proposed: 


A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). oo 
6. The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco d’Ascolt. 
ro. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
Ir. Modern traits in Dante. 
12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 
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Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of April. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Council 
of the Society. 
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On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
of the writer’s standing, z.e., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university) ; if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

1900 Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

1901 Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 


1902 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1909 
IQI2 
1913 
IQ14 
1915 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1924 


1925 


1926 


THE DANTE PRIZE XV 


Alphonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divine Commedia 
in which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di sprimere.”’ 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Jtalian Ghibellinism as reflected in 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years. 

Fredericka V. Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on 

- Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suot sonetti. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova, 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of 
the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 

Marc Denkinger: Aspects Modernes de Dante. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Tue forty-fifth and forty-sixth annual meetings of the Dante 
Society were held on the evenings of May 18, 1926, and May 
17, 1927, at the home of the President, Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent, 107 Walker Street, Cambridge. 

On both occasions the reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were presented and accepted, and all the officers of the 
Society were reélected for the ensuing year. 

At the meeting of 1926, it was voted to award the Dante 
Prize of one hundred dollars to Marc Denkinger for an essay 
entitled ‘‘ Aspects Modernes de Dante.”’ 

It was further voted to give to the Harvard College Library 
the sum of one hundred dollars for the purchase of books 
relating to Dante. 

The President, after discussing recent publications relating 
to Dante, read an essay, ‘‘Vele di Mar,” and his translation 
of Dante’s sonnet on the towers of Bologna. 

At the 1927 meeting it was voted to give to the Harvard 
College Library the sum of one hundred dollars for the pur- 
chase of books relating to Dante. After reviewing the Dante 
publications of the year, the President read a paper entitled 
“The Pentateuch and the Divine Comedy.” 

With the present reports, the Society publishes the essay, 
“Vele di Mar,” by Charles H. Grandgent. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 


Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


March, 1928. 
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Satan, Lucifer, Beelzebub, the Old Dragon, as he is variously 
called, possesses (if we are to believe Dante) six wings, one pair 
under each of his three monstrous faces. Embedded in rock and 
ice, at the centre of the earth, his only activity — besides crunch- 
ing and scratching his favorite victims — is the everlasting flap 
of these huge pinions. Batlike they are, not feathered; and three 
winds are born of their fanning, three changeless blasts, which 
keep all Cocytus frozen hard. These slowly moving fans are in 
size proportionate to the gigantic bird that waves them. 


Vele di mar non vidi io mai cotali. 


Seafaring sails I never saw so big. 
Inf., XXXIV, 48. 


Now, how big sails had Dante seen; and had he seen many? 
What were they like? In kind, the canvasses of his day were 
doubtless similar to the lateen rigs now in use on the Mediterra- 
nean. As to their bigness, some pretty extensive ones still haunt 
the Nile and may in the Middle Ages have bulged along Italy’s 
coast. Indeed, the poet must have had in mind an impressive 
spread, else his comparison were too feeble; for the bearer of these 
pinions is vast beyond imagining. Dante is more comparable to 
a giant, he says, than a giant is to one of Satan’s arms; and the 
particular giant he has just been portraying measures five ells 
from neck to navel. 

This giant is Antzus, who picks Dante and Virgil up in his 
hands and sets them down on the ice of Cocytus, at the bottom 
of Hell. When he stoops, he reminds the poet of the Carisenda, 
the leaning tower of Bologna, as it looks to an observer standing 
under the incline while a cloud is passing over the top in a direc- 
tion contrary to the slant. This tower is a construction of con- 
siderable size, and once was even higher than it is. But when 
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Anteus lifts himself up again, his straightening is likened to the 
rising of a mast. 


Nor, stooping, did he linger thus at all, 
But reared himself as rises mast in ship. 


Né, si chinato, li fece dimora, 
E come albero in nave si levo. 
Inf., XXXI, 144, 145. 


What is the image? Some have visualized it as the setting up 
of a mast, either in a shipyard or in the navigation of a boat 
whose mast can be stepped and unstepped as required. Others 
have pictured the pitching of a great mast in a rough sea. In 
any case, the essential feature is swift change of inclination; and 
we have to supply a wondering or a frightened beholder. Al- 
though rapid uplift and not size be the point of comparison, the 
reader is naturally impelled to conceive of a mast higher than 
any to be found in Midland waters, since the other member of 
the simile is the great Antzus. 

The general question to which I am leading is this: was Dante 
familiar with the sea? Did he sail the blue Mediterranean or the 
green Arno with “seafaring sails” or with the wings of fancy? 
Did he draw his miniatures from his own experience or from the 
talk of others? The most striking of his details he did not, at 
any rate, get from books. With such queries may be associated 
the likelihood or improbability of his alleged journey to Paris; 
but there is no necessary connection, for he might have gone all 
the way by land. 

The artist, as we all know, is impressionable. He seizes an 
image quickly, retains it in all its vividness, and has power to 
convey it to others. The picture he presents is colored by the 
emotion he felt when in contact with the reality. In general, one 
may say, the greater his familiarity with the phenomena he is 
describing, the less keen his wonder or delight or fear and the 
more objective his description. Had Dante been a Swiss high- 
lander, and not a native of the Arno valley, he would not have 
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tingled so at the thought of cliffs which seem to call for wings, of 
paths so rough that they demand both hands and feet, of Alpine 
snowstorms with broad, slow snow flakes, of. mountain mists 
through which the sun’s disk gradually and dimly forces its way. 
To a sailor, masts and sails do not look so big as they appear to 
the landsman when they first meet his startled eyes. 

That such things did meet Dante’s eyes, there can be no ques- 
tion. Quite aside from river or canal boats, he saw ships in Pisa, 
in Venice, in Genoa. His description of the famous Arsenal, or 
shipyard, of Venice is too precise in its specifications to be the 
product of imagination or of hearsay. He introduces it by way 
of comparison with the ditchfull of boiling pitch wherein are 
immersed the souls of grafters. 

As, in the yard where Venice builds her boats, 
Boils during wintertime the sticky pitch 
That unseaworthy vessels freshly coats 
(For sailors may not sail, instead of which, 
New craft will some construct, while some of them 
Much-traveled hulks will calk, and sails will stitch; 
Some hammer at the stern, and some at stem, 
Some whittle oars, or strands of rope entwine, 
Some patch the mainsail or the foresail’s hem), 
Thus, not with flame, but fired by craft divine, 
Was boiling, down below, some pitchy stuff, 


Which viscous clung to either bank’s incline. 
Inf., X XI, 7-18. 


Another harbor scene is the spectacle of loading and unloading, 
and of shifting ballast. This last operation seems to have made 
a curiously deep impression on the poet’s mind — an imprint so 
strong that it reappears at the call of the most tenuous suggestion. 
Dante has been picturing the infernal fate of thieves, who are 
turned from human forms to snakes and back again, over and 
over, everlastingly. The fundamental idea, in the author’s con- 
ception, is one of tiresome shift. The place where this iterated 
action goes on is a ditch, pretty dark, narrow for its length, ap- 
parently walled in by rounded sides — and with a list, whether 
to starboard or to port one cannot say, since it has no direction, 
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being circular. Such a cavity bears a remote — a very remote — 
resemblance to the hold of a ship. And this faint likeness com- 
bines with the notion of transfer, to and fro, of a lot of shapeless, 
worthless stuff to form the following image, a summary of the 
travelers’ experience in the seventh valley of the eighth circle 
otiell: 
Thus I beheld the seventh ballast change 
Forward and backward. If I err a bit, 
Forgive my pen, the thing is all so strange. 
Inf., XXV, 142-144. 

On any beach one may see a boat hauled up, half on sand, half 
in the sea; thus lay the huge dragon Geryon on the brink of the 
stony precipice, beyond the desert, when it had “brought its 
head and body to land but did not pull its tail ashore.” 

As sometimes skiffs are seen upon the strand, 
Which half on earth and half in water lie; 
As yonder, in the greedy Teutons’ land, 
The beaver seats himself, his craft to ply; 
So lay the evil beast upon the rock 
Which all the desert ring is bordered by. 
Inf., XVI, 21-24. 

On any shore we may see a skiff push off backward, and turn 
when it is well launched. In us, who are used to bigger craft, 
Dante’s following words first awaken the image of a steamboat 
leaving her dock; but second thought adapts them to the Medi- 
terranean sloop, propelled now by oars, now by her lateen sail, 
and pulled up on the sand when not in use. 

Like any little boat that quits the strand 
And backs and backs, so he his way did win; 
Then, freed at last from shore on every hand, 
He turned his tail to where his breast had been, 
And stretched it backward, wriggling like an eel. 
And with his paws the air he gathered in. 
Inf., XVII, 100-105. 
The motion described in the last line is that of quadrupeds in the 
water; it is the style of swimming which boys call ‘‘dog-paw.” 
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In Dante’s picture, however, the creature’s feet move, not in 
water, but in thick, murky air. 

If our author seems, in the preceding passage, to have foreseen 
the steamer, he surely, in what follows, betrays a foretaste of the 
airship. Geryon has started, spiraling his descent with “broad 
circles and little downgoing,”’ because of his ‘‘strange burden.” 


Slowly the beast goes swimming, slowly, slow 
Wheeling descends. I mark not how it flies, 
Save that my face feels breezes from below. 
Now on my right I hear a roar arise 
From rapids uriderneath, a horrid din, 
And stretch my head with downward-looking eyes; 
Then fires to see and wails to hear begin. 
More cautious is my straddle now, for fear, 
And quivering I pull me closely in. 
Now I perceive (before, it was not clear) 
The wheeling and descent, for round about 
Great sufferings, I see, are drawing near. 
: Inf., SVIL, 115-126. 


Here imagination is an adequate substitute for experience. 
Likewise Charon’s ferry and the skiff of Phlegyas, which skim over 
the surface of the water, and the lightning-swift ship of the 
shining angel, propelled by his wings, which conveys souls from 
Tiber mouth to Purgatory, are craft of the fancy. Fanciful, too, 
with far-away reminiscence of the Tristram romance, is the Boat 
of Love in that famous sonnet, Guido vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io: 


Guido, I wish that Lapo, thou, and I 
Were put aboard a boat by magic art, 
Which, wafted by the winds, without a chart, 
Obedient to our wish, should seaward fly; 
And ne’er a storm nor unpropitious sky 
Should bear our little company apart, 
But, living always with a single heart, 
Our joy in one another should not die. 
To us I wish the wizard kind would add 
My Lady Vanna, Lady Lagia, too, 
And her who doth on number thirty dwell, 
With love the only tale we had to tell! 
I wish that they should ne’er their coming rue, 
As I believe that we should ne’er be sad. 


From The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics, p. 57. 
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The ship which St. Thomas Aquinas has seen go down at the 
very entrance of the harbor, after having safely covered all her 
course straight and swift (Par., XIII, 136-138), may never have 
met Dante’s eyes. Supposititious too, is the boat that floats 
downstream, beheld but not directed by an eye on shore — a 
symbol of the contingency of events and of God’s foreknowledge 
(Par., XVII, 40-43). Of literary birth, no doubt, is the admiral 
who walks from stem to stern, surveying the crews at work in the 
other ships, and encouraging them to do their duty well (Purg., 
XXX, 58-60). A closer approach to realism we may have in the 
comparison of a swiftly approaching light, over the waters, to 
the planet Mars seen at sea on the western horizon. 

And lo! as, when the morningtide draws near, ~ 
Mars in the west, over the ocean’s plain, 
Thro’ vapors thick all ruddy doth appear, 
There came to me (so may it come again! ) 
So fast, no wing had ever matcht its flight, 
A piercing gleam advancing o’er the main. 
Purg., 11, 13-18. 
At any rate, in my boyhood, on board ship, it was a favorite 
joke to say that such and such a captain had nearly wrecked his 
vessel by mistaking Mars, on the western horizon, for a light- 
house. Can this pleasantry go back to Dante’s time — or before? 
Most pleasantries do. 

When Dante speaks of pushing one’s boat forward, as fast as 
one can, with sail and oar (Purg., XII, 5-6), he is talking of real 
things; for the small Mediterranean sailboat, inept at tacking, 
requires the oar’s assistance much of the time. And in his picture 
of “the wind-puffed sails falling in a tangle when the mast snaps,”’ 
we have the sensation of seeing something that the poet has 
really seen. 

Quali dal vento le gonfiate vele 


Caggion avvolte, poi che l’alber fiacca, 
Tal cadde a terra la fiera crudele. 


As sails which wind hath puft replete and round 
Fall tangled in a heap, when snaps the mast, 
Thus dropt the cruel beast upon the ground. 
Inf., VII, 13-15. 
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The ‘“‘cruel beast” is the inflated monster, Plutus, symbol of 
worldly goods, who falls punctured at the voice of Reason. 

Wholly lifelike is the image of all the oars coming simultaneously 
to a sudden stop at the sound of the boatswain’s whistle. 

Very realistic is the figure of the diver, seen from above (like 
Sorolla’s swimming boys, though more vertically), as he is re- 
turning to the surface from a quest below. His foreshortened, 
widened image is likened to the appearance of the monster 
Geryon, who once more engages our attention, looming up through 
the thick atmosphere and about to emerge into plain sight. I have 
enjoyed this simile the more for having had a good bit of experi- 
ence as a diver. Diving was indeed my principal sport for a 
number of years. Once I went down for an anchor — the very 
errand assigned to the hypothetical diver in the poem. I got my 
anchor; whether Dante’s diver got his, we are not told. 

Another expedition of mine was less successful. This time a 
gold watch was the object of my search. It had been lost over- 
board, I remember, by a musician; and the hospitable owner of 
the boat from which it dropped felt himself more or less respon- 
sible for its recovery. So he begged me to make the attempt, and 
I shudderingly consented. It was off the Maine coast, where the 
waters are always icy. We had to wait for the lowest tide, which 
came a few days afterward, in early October; and the hour was 
four in the morning. Promptly at the appointed time I was 
awakened, shivering in the cold and dark, and, having donned 
my bathing-suit, was taken out in a sailboat to the supposed 
scene of the accident. Once I descended into the blackness, and 
failed to touch bottom. Again I went down; this time I reached 
the ocean’s floor, and found it thickly overgrown with seaweed 
to a depth of two or three feet. Groping there was like searching 
the proverbial haystack for the proverbial needle. Still, I made 
one more trial, and brought up for sole reward a sea urchin. 
That is why I have always sympathized with Dante’s diver, and 
hate to see him misrepresented. 
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Most commentators expound him as swimming to the surface, 
with knees drawn up against his chest, instead of hopping up 
with one spring, straight and stiff, as of course he should. Some 
even depict him laboriously crawling up the anchor rope, on all 
fours, like a cat on a back fence — forgetful that the inflated 
human body, lighter than water, will rise of itself if not held down. 
Let us turn to the poet’s version. 

I saw it thro’ the thick and murky air, 
A figure swimming upward, straight ahead, 
A figure fit the stoutest heart to scare; 

As sometimes he returns who downward sped 
To loose an anchor grappled by the teeth 
Of rock or something else on ocean’s bed — 


Bulging above, contracted underneath. 
Inf., V1, 130-130: 


What, if anything, have we discovered? Nothing final, nothing 
precise. We have got the impression that Dante had seen ships, 
and had been stirred by the sight of them; but thus far we have 
found nothing to indicate that he had really been outside the 
harbor. I say “thus far,’ because I have reserved the most 
striking bit for the end. Even this passage, as I view it, expresses 
intense sympathy and longing rather than reminiscence. It is the 
story of the last voyage of Ulysses, a story invented, in all but the 
vaguest outline, by our poet himself. Here his imagination had 
free play. Here we see his spirit, released from the shackles of 
circumstance, madly speeding over the world in quest of the ex- 
perience and the knowledge he so craved. In all Dante’s Hell 
there is no other episode so throbbing with exultant excitement, 
no other drama — save possibly that of Francesca — in which he 
would have so liked to be protagonist. It isa tale of ships — ships, 
tall-masted and full-sailed, which course like birds over vast 
aqueous mysteries; ships, which carry men out of their narrow, 
all-too-familiar pursuits into the great unknown. 

Let us recall the scene. It is the part of Hell which chastises 
evil counselors, those whose tongues misused the golden gift of 
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eloquence. The souls are wandering about invisible, each con- 
cealed, stolen from sight, by a tongue of flame. Seen from above, 
in the dusk, these flitting lights remind the traveler of fireflies in 
a valley. One of the flames, as it approaches, shows two peaks, 
and Dante learns that within it are two spirits, Ulysses and 
Diomed, inseparable in death as in life. At Virgil’s call it stops. 


When time and place appeared to suit my guide, 
I heard his voice address the inmates thus: 
“Ye two within a single flame who hide, 
If service great or small I e’er did lend, 
If e’er I served you, on the other side, 
When, still alive, such glorious verse I penned, 
Let one of you relate, ere ye retire, 
Whither he strayed and went to meet his end.” 
The higher horn that capt the ancient pyre 
Forthwith began to murmur and to dip, 
And flickered like a wind-tormented fire; 
Then, waving to and fro its topmost tip, 
The likeness of a talking tongue it wore, 
And utterance articulate let slip. 
“When I left Circe, who a year and more 
Delayed me by Gaéta by the sea 
(Before Aineas ever named that shore), 
No tenderness for child, nor sympathy 
For aged sire, nor love legitimate 
Which should have gladdened my Penelope, 
Had power my inborn passion to abate 
To know the world, its every nook and crook, 
The good and evil of our human state. 
O’er open deep once more my course I took; 
A single ship had I, a tiny band 
Of comrades who my side had ne’er forsook. 
I visited the shore on either hand, 
Morocco, Spain, Sardinia did I spy, 
And, in that sea, each wave-encompast land. 
Full stiff and old my fellows were, and I, 
When finally we reacht the narrow cleft 
Where Hercules his pillars lifted high, 
A mark for man, of further flight bereft. 
Sebilia then I past upon my right; 
Already Septa faded on the left. 
‘Brethren,’ I spake, ‘thro’ many and many a plight, 
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Despising dangers, ye have reacht the West. 

Few moments now remain before the night 
Enfold your senses in eternal rest. 

Permit this fleeting eventide to scan 

Th’ unpeopled world, in sun-pursuing quest, 

Consider what a noble thing is man! 

Ye were not born to ruminate like kine, 
But to achieve what wit and valor can.’ 

My comrades I so keenly did incline, 

With brief harangue, untraveled ways to learn, 
That scarce had they been checkt by words of mine. 

And, leaving all the morning skies astern, 

With flapping oars we winged our reckless flight; 
But ever to the left our course did turn. 

Already all the stars were seen by night 
Of th’ other pole, and ours so downward bent, 
The sea’s horizon hid it from our sight. 

Five times rekindled, and as many spent, 
Beneath the moon was all its monthly sheen, 
While we upon our mighty journey went. 

Then hove in sight a mount, of misty mien, 

So far away it was; and towered so 
That I its mate for height had never seen. 

Great joy was ours, but soon it turned to woe: 
On that new shore a whirlwind did begin, 

And swept upon our bow with sudden blow. 

Three times it made the boat and water spin, 
And at the fourth, lifted our stern amain; 

At someone’s beck, our stem went plunging in, 

Till over us the ocean closed again.” 


From Dante, in the Master Spirits of Literature Series, pp. 214-216. 
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BY-LAWS 


1. This Society shall be called the DANTE Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars. 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution 
to the members. 
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9. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


THE Society offers an annual prize of two hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For 1928-29 and 1929-30 the following subjects were proposed: 


A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
7. The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco d’ Ascoli. 
to. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
11. Modern traits in Dante. 
‘12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 
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Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of April. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Council 
of the Society. 
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On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
of the writer’s standing, i.e., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

1900 Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

1901 Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 


1902 


1903 
1906 


1907 
1909 
IQI2 
1913 
IQI4 
1915 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1928 
1929 
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Alphonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divine Commedia 
in which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitort usati di sprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years. 

Fredericka V. Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suot sonettt. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova, 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of 
the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 

Marc Denkinger: Aspects Modernes de Dante. 

Anthony De Florio: I] Concetto Dantesco della Giustizia Divina. 

Ambrogio Donini: A ppunti per una Storia del pensiero di Dante 
in rapporto al movimento Gioachimita; and Paul H. Harris: 
The Influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Tue forty-seventh and forty-eighth annual meetings of the 
Dante Society were held on the evenings of May 15, 1928, 
and May 21, 1929, at the home of the President, Professor 
C. H. Grandgent, 107 Walker St., Cambridge. 

On both occasions the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were presented and accepted, and all the officers 
of the Society were reélected for the ensuing year. 

At the 1928 meeting it was voted to award a prize of fifty 
dollars to Anthony De Florio for an essay entitled: “Il Con- 
cetto Dantesco della Giustizia Divina.”’ 

After a brief account by Miss Jackson of the Wellesley 
manuscript of Dante, and the President’s review of the 
Dante publications of the year, Professor Altrocchi read a 
paper entitled: ‘‘Michelino’s Portrait of Dante.” 

At the meeting of 1929, the suggestion by the President 
to increase the amount of the Dante Prize from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars (to be divided if necessary) was ap- 
proved and accepted by vote of the Society. 

In accord herewith, it was voted to award prizes of one 
hundred dollars each to Ambrogio Donini, for an essay en- 
titled ‘‘ Appunti per una storia del pensiero di Dante in rap- 
porto al movimento gioachimita,” and to Paul H. Harris for 
his essay on ‘‘The Influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante.” 

After the President’s review of the Dante publications of 
the year, a paper was read by Mr. W. C. Lane entitled ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence between Charles Eliot Norton and the Honor- 
able William Warren Vernon.” 

With the present reports, the Society publishes, together 
with Mr. Lane’s paper, that of the President on ‘‘The 
Pentateuch and the Divine Comedy,” and the prize essay 
by Dr. Donini. 

GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 


Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAssACHUSETTS, 


April, 1930. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Some scholars find exhilarating sport in any kind of detective 
work; and, be they candidates for the Doctor’s degree or even 
professors pricked by the need of annual publicity, they harness 
their Sherlock-Holmes instinct to their plough. If the field they 
till be literary, they set themselves resolutely to the cultivation 
of a crop, however scant or however barren, of bookish inter- 
relations. In other words, they make it their business relentlessly 
to track the literary borrower to the scene of his crime. It avails 
the plagiarist nothing to have been dead and forgotten these 
hundreds of years: his attenuated ghost, invisible to all the world 
beside, is marked by the nyctalopic sleuth, who eventually and 
inevitably brings it down with his deadly double column. To 
catch an author of whom nobody else has ever heard, and convict 
him of having borrowed something of no value whatever from 
another author who might just as well (except for dissertation 
purposes) never have been born — that is the perfect triumph. 

Others there be who, indifferent to the lure of long-hidden 
petty larceny, are fascinated by the illusory task of tracing to its 
sources the inspiration of a work supremely great. To them, 
nothing in the environment, the biography, or the library of a 
man of genius can be too trivial to bear investigation. For in the 
reactions of the master to his material and spiritual surroundings 
they see the genesis of the masterpiece. Their presumptuous 
mysticism aspires to become one with their divinity, to enter into 
his mental courses, to live over again his psychic life. Interesting 
to them is not only what he did, but also what he did not do; his 
very omissions are significant. Indeed, art being primarily a 
process of selection, the artist is perceived both in what he takes 
and in what he rejects. Usually, alas! his reasons for taking or 
refusing escape even the most sympathetic interrogation; but in 
the questioning itself there lies a curious interest. 
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Consider, for instance, a great book which one knows to have 
been read carefully by a great man. To examine that book, to set 
it side by side with the chef d’wuvre of that man, to note the inci- 
dents, the thoughts, and the phrases which he repeats, and also 
the striking incidents, thoughts, and phrases which he does not 
repeat, is in a way to read the work in his company. Yet when 
we try to explain the why’s and wherefore’s, we can do nothing 
but guess vaguely; we cannot even, with any certainty, measure 
his imagination by our own, comparing the impressions evidently 
made on him with those which the reading makes on us. For only 
a few of his reactions are recorded in his writ. Some of his intens- 
est feelings may have been suppressed or remained unspoken, 
for reasons which we cannot divine — reasons artistic, moral, or 
philosophical. From a host of varied experiences, in life and in 
literature, the master chose his matter; and an experience big in 
reality may have contributed to his legacy only a mite. Despite 
these considerations, despite the peril of presumption, despite the 
small Jikelihood of conjecturing aright, such speculation offers 
perhaps enough satisfaction to justify the indulgence. 

One might be particularly tempted to indulge such a fancy in 
the case of the Bible and the Divine Comedy. Here we have the 
greatest of prose books and the greatest of poems. And we know 
that the author of the second was a diligent student of the first; 
both theory and evidence tell us so. Really, he could not have 
escaped the study, in the course of a good Christian philosophic 
education. And, aside from antecedent probability, we can see 
its results throughout Dante’s literary career: in the formation of 
the prose style of the Vita Nuova, for which he had no model in 
his own tongue; in the abundance of Scriptural illustration and 
phraseology in the Commedia and in all Dante’s Italian and Latin 
prose. But here suggests itself at once the question whether he 
was equally well acquainted with all parts of the Holy Writ. 
From the citations listed in Edward Moore’s collection, in the 
First Series of his Studies in Dante, one may infer that our poet 
pretty intimately knew them all. Whether in his Vita Nuova 
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days he was so thoroughly versed is another matter. A critic 
might perhaps make a comparative inquiry into the Biblical 
allusions during the different periods of Dante’s life. Another 
investigation, and a much more rewarding one, would deal with 
the frequency of references to those passages of the Bible which 
are contained in the Church service. These, of course, were the 
sentences most constantly in his hearing and hence most easily 
recurrent to his pen. It is to be hoped that some good churchgoer 
will undertake this bit of research. 

A vastly Jarger and far less definite study would have to do with 
the possibilities of literary suggestion in all the Bible — its vivid 
pictures, its dramatic incidents, its quotable verses — and the 
extent to which Dante has availed himself of these opportunities, 
either in the Commedia or in any of his other works. The results 
would of course be largely subjective, they would perhaps depend 
more or less on the pictorial illustrations in the family Bible of the 
investigator; but they might well be of interest to others. A 
similar inquiry, though an easier one, would take the Aineid as a 
basis. Another might concern itself with the Metamorphoses. 
These three — the Bible, the 4neid, the Metamorphoses — are 
Dante’s three chief literary models, as St. Thomas and Aristotle 
are his great doctrinal authorities. In any quest of the kind, it 
must be remembered that Dante, either for the sake of univer- 
sality or for love of artistic poise, was inclined to balance the pro- 
fane with the sacred, the ancient with the modern. Often, no 
doubt, a Scriptural illustration was sacrificed to a Virgilian, or a 
Virgilian to a Biblical, in order to keep the proportion just. One 
must remember, furthermore, that, the whole Bible being to our 
poet the word of God, those things therein which to the literalist 
are merely repulsive or foolish are susceptible of a different inter- 
pretation which may render them edifying. In no literal sense, the 
Commedia tells us, are to be understood the ‘‘hand”’ and ‘‘foot” 
of God, and the six days of Creation. One must bear in mind, 
also, that Virgil, in Dante’s opinion, wrote not without divine 
inspiration and veiled his disclosures in allegory. The fair and 
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mysterious Matilda, in the Garden of Eden, declares that the 
ancient poets, when they wrote of the Golden Age, may have 
been dreaming of this happy spot. Whereupon Dante glances 
around at Virgil and Statius, his companions, and sees that 
they have greeted this suggestion with a smile (Purg. XXVIII, 
139-147). 

Asa tiny earnest of what may be done, let us take a look at the 
five books of Moses. All of them are represented in some fashion 
in the Divine Comedy, although the share of Leviticus and Num- 
bers, as one might expect, is pretty slim. From the former, in- 
deed, we recognize in the Commedia only three passages (the 
Latin works furnish an additional four). The most interesting is 
xi, 3: ‘‘Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is cloven footed, and 
cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that shall ye eat’? — a pas- 
sage repeated in Deut. xiv, 6. A passing reference to it, and to 
St. Thomas’s curious allegorical interpretation, we find in Purg. 
XVI, 99, where we are told that the Pope ‘“‘cheweth the cud but 
parteth not the hoof,” meaning that he has capacity to meditate 
on the Scriptures but not to distinguish right from wrong in prac- 
tical affairs; hence the need of an Emperor. 

Le leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse? 
Nullo; pero che il pastor che procede 
Ruminar pud, ma non ha l’unghie fesse. 
Purg. V,74, contains the phrase, ‘‘ the blood in which I dwelt’? — 
a reference to the belief that the soul abides in the blood, which 
finds expression in Lev. xvii, 14: “for the life of all flesh is the 
blood thereof,” or, more clearly, in the Latin, ‘“‘anima enim omnis 
carnis in sanguine est.”” Wherefore the Hebrews eat no flesh that 
has not been drained of blood. Par. V, 49-51, which has to do 
with substitution of sacrifices, goes back to Lev. xxvii, 10-13, 28- 
33. What else the poet might have culled from this unexciting 
book is not apparent, unless he had found occasion to use a pic- 
ture of the sons of Aaron burnt by fire, in punishment for taking 
their censers and offering ‘strange fire before the Lord” (Lev. x, 
1-2). The way of God’s retaliation — “there went out fire from 
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the Lord” —is interesting as one of the many instances of the 
expression of divine indignation by fire, a mode which Dante 
adopted as the regular sign, in his Hell, of insult to the Divinity. 
By fire are punished the heretics, the Simonists, and, in the 
seventh circle, those who directly or indirectly did violence to 
God. Other visitations, such as the plagues of frogs, lice, flies, 
murrain, boils, hail, rain, thunder, locusts, darkness, and death 
of the first born (Ex. viii—xii) find no echo in the Inferno, although 
hail and rain are ingredients in one of the torments there. 
To sono al terzo cerchio, della piova 
Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve; 
Regola e qualita mai non |’é nova. 
Grandine grossa e acqua tinta e neve 


Per l’aer tenebroso si riversa; 
Pute la terra che questo riceve. 


To the flood (Gen. vi-viii) we have a fleeting allusion in connec- 
tion with the rainbow, 
Per lo patto che Dio con Noé pose, 
Del mondo, che giammai pit non siallaga (Par. XII, 17-18), 

but no description; perhaps the poet preferred Ovid’s version. 
At any rate he neglected such fertile themes as the embarkation, 
the subsidence of the waters, the dove and the olive leaf (Gen. 
viii, 11), the drunkenness of Noah (Gen. ix). This last incident 
may have impressed Dante as too vulgar, and incompatible with 
Noah’s sacred character, just as Cesar’s usurpation and tyranny 
were incompatible with his divinely ordained réle as founder of 
the Empire. A similar feeling may have been aroused by the 
story of Lot and his two daughters (Gen. xix), who were left while 
Myrrha was taken (Inf. XXX, 37-41). One would like to know. 

If Leviticus is poetically barren, the book of Numbers is not 
much better. In fact, Dante seems to have levied very few con- 
tributions on it. Possibly he got thence the epithet obbediente 
applied to Moses (Inf. IV, 57): ‘‘Now the man Moses was very 
meek” (Num. xii, 3); although the Latin, mitissimus, is scarcely 
close enough to justify such a supposition. At any rate the verse 
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is evidently the source of our phrase, “‘as meek as Moses.” “That 
people for which the sea opened was all dead ere Jordan beheld 
its heirs” (Purg. XVIII, 133-135) harks back, it would seem, to 
Num. xiv, 22-23, 29-30. The idea that the priesthood should 
hold no property, as it appears in the exclusion of Aaron and the 
Levites from inheritance, 


Ed or discerno perché dal retaggio 
Li figli di Levi furono esenti (Purg. XVI, 131-132), 


Dante may have derived from Numbers (xviii, 20, 23-24) or from 
Deuteronomy (x, 9; xiv, 27, 29; xviii, 1-2) or from Joshua (xiii, 
14, 33; Xiv, 4; xviii, 7). Can it be that the tiresome discussion of 
vows in Par. IV and V was suggested, or encouraged, by the long 
list of statutes on that subject in Num. xxx (cf. Deut. xxiii, 21- 
23)? If so, the account is squared by the magnificent description 
of the king in Num. xxiv, 9: ‘‘He couched, he lay down as a lion, 
and as a great lion’? — provided, as seems likely, this figure is the 


model of Sordello, 
solo sguardando 
A guisa di leon, quando si posa (Purg. VI, 65-66). 


In Num. xxxiii occurs the list of the forty-two stations of the 
Israelites as they marched from Rameses in Egypt to the river 
Jordan. More than once these stations were interpreted mysti- 
cally as standing for spiritual stages in the elevation of the soul to 
God; notable is Peter Damian’s De Quadragesima sive de Quad- 
raginta duabus Hebreorum Mansionibus, which may have been 
known to Dante. But the attempt to derive Dante’s allegory 
from Peter Damian’s (P. Amaducci, La fonte della Divina Com- 
media, 2 vols., 1911) cannot be called successful. Other things in 
Numbers might have appealed to our poet? but apparently did 
not. The cloud which, abiding on the tabernacle, forbade journey- 
ing (Num. ix) might have been used in the Commedia as a symbol 
of law, or of divine guidance; but it was not. Divine enlighten- 
ment Dante represents by the sun; law, by the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Nor was inspiration drawn from the vari- 
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ous episodes in which the Lord speaks out of a cloud, unless such 
inspiration be seen in the discourses of the guileful Guido da 
Montefeltro and the adventurous Ulysses from their covering of 
fire. “‘And it came to pass, as Moses entered the tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar descended, and stood at the door of the tabernacle, 
and the Lord talked with Moses” (Ex. xxxiii, 9). Compare this 
with Inf. XXVI, 85-90, and XXVII, 7-18; there is not much 
resemblance. One would have thought that Dante would have 
longed to reproduce the picture conveyed in Ex. xxxiv, when “the 
skin of Moses’ face shone,” after his converse with the Lord. 
Cato’s face, to be sure, on the bank of the island of Purgatory, 
shines “as if the sun had been in front of it” (Purg. I, 39); but it 
is bright with the reflection of the stars which stand for the four 
cardinal virtues, not with the direct presence of the Lord. To 
him, even more appropriately than to Moses, might have been 
said: ‘Thou canst not see my face” (Ex. xxxiii, 20). 

How many picturesque incidents the career of Moses affords! 
Dante passes them all by. He does refer to the passing of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xiv) in the words ‘‘e il mar fuggir quando Dio volse”’ 
(Par. XXII, 95); in his use of the word idolatre (Inf. XIX, 113) 
he does seem to have in mind the worshipers of the golden calf 
(Ex. xxxii); and he does paraphrase the speech of the Lord to 
Moses (Ex. xxxiii, 19), ‘‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee’ — “To ti fard vedere ogni valore”’ (Par. XXVI, 42). That 
is all. Nothing of the command to the midwives in Egypt, under 
the tyrannous Pharoah, to kill all the male children (Ex. i); noth- 
ing of that favorite theme of Biblical art, Moses in the bulrushes 
(Ex. ii); naught of the awakening of racial indignation in the 
young prophet, as related in Ex. i, 11-12: ‘“‘And it came to pass 
in those days, when Moses was grown, that he went out unto his 
brethren, and looked upon their burdens: and he spied an Egyp- 
tian smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he looked this 
way and that way, and when he saw that there was no man, he 
slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand.” That same spirit 
it was that moved him to help the seven daughters of the priest 
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of Midian to draw water, when “‘the shepherds came and drove 
them away” (Ex. ii, 16-17). Of the cohesive national impulse, so 
mighty among the Hebrews (quarrelsome as they were), we find 
no mention; perhaps it fitted ill into Dante’s scheme of world- 
empire. Neither do we find remembrance of the continual savage, 
ruthless butchery of tens and hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children, — the extermination of people after people 
by the edge of the sword, — which fills so much of the Old Testa- 
ment; it seems to have been too strong for even Dante’s belliger- 
ent stomach. When he has to describe a sickening scene of car- 
nage, he picks out a battlefield in his own country (Inf. XXVIII, 
7-21). It may be appropriate to note here that the poet, not 
always squeamish in his own thought or style, repeats none of the 
nastinesses of the Bible stories. Nor does he reproduce the old 
idea of a cruel, jealous, and capricious God, insistent though he 
be, in his Paradiso, on the idea of submission and predestination. 
One can hardly imagine Dante’s God “hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart” (Ex. iii, 13). Of the numerous God-sent plagues of high 
mortality (‘“Now they that died in the plague were fourteen 
thousand and seven hundred” — Num. xvi, 49) he says not a 
word; rather, when he would speak of a pestilence that sweeps 
clean a whole island, does he turn to classic fable and the island 
of Avgina: 
Non credo che a veder maggior tristizia 
Fosse in Egina il popol tutto infermo, 
Quando fu l’aer si pien di malizia 


Che gli animali, infino al picciol vermo, 
Cascaron tutti... (nf. XXIX, 58-62). 


As to the primitive name of the Lord, which, as Adam informs 
Dante, was I, — 


Pria ch’ io scendessi all’ infernale ambascia, 
7 s’appellava in terra il Sommo Bene (Par. XXVI, 133-134),— 


one queries whether any light is thrown on that perplexing state- 
ment by Ex. ili, 13-14 and vi, 3: “And Moses said unto God, 
Behold, . . . they shall say unto me, what is his name? what shall 
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Isay unto them? And God said unto Moses, [AM THAT I AM: 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me to you.” “By my name JEHOVAH was I not 
known unto them.” In the Vulgate I AM THAT I AM is SUM 
QUI SUM; I AM is QUI EST; JEHOVAH is ADONAI. It is 
curious that Dante, with his fondness for tracing the mysterious 
significance of names, should have made nothing of the change of 
Abram to Abraham and of Sarai to Sarah (Gen. xvii). With all 
his interest in dreams (witness his reference to Daniel and Ne- 
buchadnezzar in Par. IV, 14), he is silent concerning Joseph’s 
interpretation of the dreams of Pharaoh’s butler and baker in - 
prison (Gen. xl), and finally the dream of Pharaoh himself (Gen. 
xli), which was the starting-point of Joseph’s economic career. 

Returning to the history of Moses, we miss in the Commedia 
the startling scene of the burning bush, from which the Lord 
speaks (Ex. iii, 2, 4); we miss the “land flowing with milk and 
honey” (Ex. iii, 8, 17), the “spoiling” of the Egyptians (Ex. iii, 
22), the making of “bricks without straw” (Ex. v); we miss the 
institution of the Passover (Ex. xii), the sojourn of the children 
of Israel in Egypt for four hundred and thirty years (Ex. xii), the 
beautiful picture of the pillar of cloud guiding them by day and 
the pillar of fire by night (Ex. xiii), the majestic descent of the 
Lord on Sinai while the mountain smokes (Ex. xix), the issuance 
of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xx), the ascent of Moses to the 
Lord on Mt. Sinai (Ex. xxiv), the wrath of Moses at the idolaters 
and his shattering of the tablets of God (Ex. xxxii). One can 
easily think of places where Dante, had he been so inclined, could 
have made use of these items. What more effective than the tale 
of the defeat of Amalek by Joshua, mysteriously brought about 
by Moses holding his hands uplifted through the fight? “But 
Moses’ hands were heavy; and they took a stone, and put it under 
him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, 
the one on the one side, and the other on the other side; and his 
hands were steady until the going down of the sun.” This picture, 
no doubt, was in the poet’s mind when he spoke of Joshua’s vic- 
tory won by “uplifting either palm” (Par. IX, 122-123). 
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Then there are the two silver trumpets (Num. x), which might 
fitly have blared somewhere in the Divine Comedy; there is the 
fire in the camp, stopped at Moses’ prayer (Num. xi); there is the 
hankering for flesh, with its gratification and its punishment, 
there is the weary Moses sharing his responsibility with seventy 
elders, there is the rain of quails and the rain of manna (Num. ix). 
Dante speaks of manna, both in its literal (Par. XXXII, 131) and 
in its commonly accepted spiritual sense (Purg. XI, 13; Par. XII, 
84). For this latter interpretation we find warrant in Deut. viii, 
3: ‘And fed thee with manna . . . that he might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

The sorrows of the tired and aging Moses must surely have 
touched Dante, but he has left us no record of his sympathy. Did 
not Miriam and Aaron “speak against Moses,”’ who had married 
an Ethiopian; and did not Miriam, stricken by the Lord with 
leprosy, turn “‘white as snow,” and was she not cured at Moses’ 
intercession (Num. xii)? The Lord had reason to be angry at his 
stubborn people, whom he condemned to wander forty years and 
never reach the Promised Land, save only Caleb and Joshua 
(Num. xiv); Dante couples them with Acestes and his mates who 
forsook A®neas in Sicily (Purg. XVIII, 133-138). Rightly the 
earth opened and swallowed Korah and all his men (Num. xvi), 
although our poet puts them aside in favor of Amphiaraus, who 
according to Statius met a like fate (mf. XX, 31-36); one phrase 
of the Bible story, however, “they .. . went down alive into the 
pit” (Num. xvi, 33), may have turned Dante’s fancy to the con- 
ception of the doom of those treacherous hosts who, having mas- 
sacred their guests and relatives at table (mf. XXXIII, r24- 
147), also ‘‘go down alive,” leaving devils in their stead to inhabit 
their bodies. Justly were the idolatrous altars destroyed (Deut. 
xii, 3), but without record by Dante, as was the fire which came 
out from the Lord and consumed the two hundred and fifty men 
who offered incense (Num. xvi, 35). Just, no doubt, but unsung, 
was the wrath of Moses against the officers for saving the women 
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of the Midianites alive (Num. xxxi). Surely the great Florentine 
must have grieved, as we do, that the saviour of his people was 
not allowed to enter the Promised Land (Deut. iii), that privilege 
being reserved for the extraordinary campaigner, Joshua, who 
had been chosen to succeed him (Num. xxvii). Moses (Deut. 
xxxiv, 8), like Aaron (Num. xx, 29), was mourned by the children 
of Israel for thirty days, thus giving a certain impressiveness to 
the number thirty (cf. Purg. III, 139). . 

As Siegfried in Gétterdimmerung tells his life-story in his long 
death-song, so Moses, in the early chapters of Deuteronomy, re- 
hearses the events of his career. Among his opponents was the 
giant Og. “For only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant 
of giants’ (Deut. iii, 11) — doubtless the race mentioned in 
Gen. vi, 4: “‘There were giants in the earth in those days.” In 
Num. xili, 33, we read: “And there we saw the giants. . .: and 
we were in our own sight as grasshoppers.” 

E piu con un gigante io mi convegno 
Che i giganti non fan con le sue braccia (nf. XXXIV, 30-31). 

In keeping with such inhabitants was that bunch of grapes, 
familiar to us all from Bible illustration (Num. xili, 23), borne 
“between two on a staff.’”’” Appropriate, too, was the bedstead of 
Og king of Bashan, nine cubits long and four broad (Deut. iii, rr). 
These elements of course entered into Dante’s conception of the 
giants with whom he surrounds the central pit of his hell (nf. 
XXXI); but he repeats none of them, preferring, here too, when 
he borrows details, to take them from the poets. 

So it is, moreover, with miracles: for them, our author draws 
far more from pagan than from Christian sources. Yet he can 
hardly have been influenced by the consideration which Boileau 
sets forth in his Art poétique (III, 199-2c0): 

De la foi d’un chrétien les mystéres terribles 
D’ornements égayés ne sont point susceptibles. 


Ovid’s tales, to be sure, are more “égayés”’ than those in the 


Bible; but gayety was not Dante’s goal when he was writing the 
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Inferno. After all, it may be that the poet, regarding the Com- 
media as fiction and the Metamorphoses as fiction, both of them 
true only in a symbolical or a moral sense, while the Bible is true 
both literally and allegorically, conceived the idea that his own 
work and Ovid’s belonged to one class of literature and the Holy 
Writ to another. He says, indeed, in the Convivio (II, 1) that 
poets and the Scripture take allegory differently. A few Biblical 
miracles, such as Sarah, Abraham’s wife, conceiving a child at the 
age of ninety (Gen. xvii-xviii), might have been difficult to intro- 
duce appropriately; but most of them seem to a modern reader 
about as fit as the numerous supernatural incidents from the 
Classics. Aside from the Creation, Dante recalls four great 
miracles from Pentateuch: the flood (Gen. vi-ix), the confusion 
of tongues (Gen. xi), the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(Gen. xix), the parting of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv). These he merely 
touches incidentally. The stoppage of the Jordan, which he cites 
with the Red Sea prodigy, is from Joshua (iii, 13-19). These two 
are coupled as miracles more wonderful than the reformation 
of present corruption—a reformation prophesied in Paradiso, 
XXII, 94-96: 
Veramente Giordan volto retrorso 
Pit fu, e il mar fuggir, quando Dio volse, 
Mirabile a veder che qui il soccorso. 

Others that might have been utilized — not counting dreams, 
ordinary plagues, victories, the appearance and speech of God 
and angels — are these: the transformation of Moses’ rod into a 
snake, while his hand becomes leprous (Ex. iv); the turning of the 
Egyptian waters to blood in Ex. vii, 17-25; the rods cast down 
change to serpents, and Aaron’s rod swallows up the other rods 
(Ex. vii, 9-12); a tree thrown into the bitter waters of Marah 
makes them sweet (Ex. xv, 23-25); Moses smites a rock and 
water gushes forth (Ex. xvii, 5-6; Num. xx, 2-11); of the twelve 
rods of the princes of Israel, Aaron’s alone buds and blossoms 
(Num. xvii); a plague of fiery serpents is cured by a serpent of 
brass erected on a pole (Num. xxi). Anyone familiar with the 
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Divine Comedy will quickly discover favorable spots where one 
and another of these scenes might have been used as imagery. 
We have as yet scarcely looked at Genesis, one of the books best 
known and most fruitful in episodes. Here, then, let us pursue a 
different method, simply enumerating drily the things taken and 
those left. Taken, in the story of Creation, are: the earth “with- 
out form, and void” (i, 2; cf. Inf. XXXIV, 122-124); the six 
days (i), which Dante understands symbolically (Par. XXI, 16- 
20); ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters” (i, 2; 
cf. Par. XXI, 21); ‘‘a garden eastward in Eden” (ii, 8; cf. Purg. 
XXVIII); “every herb... which is upon the face of all the 
earth” (i, 29; cf. Purg. XXVIII, 118-120); ‘‘the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil” (ii, 9; cf. Purg. XXXII, 37-48, XX XIII, 
61-63); the rivers of Eden (ii, 10-14), adapted by Dante to his 
purpose (Purg. XXXII, 112-114); the creation of man (ii, 7) 
and of woman (ii, 21-22), indefinitely referred to (Par. VII, 145- 
148). Later: the serpent of Gen. iii (Purg. VIII, 94-108; XXXII, 
32); the cry of Cain, ‘‘Every one that findeth me shall slay me”’ 
(iv, 14; cf. Purg. XIV, 133); Adam’s ripe age of 930 years (v; cf. 
Par. XXVI, 121-123); the covenant of the rainbow (ix, 11-17; cf. 
Par. XII, 16-18); Nimrod the mighty hunter (x, 8-9; cf. Inf. 
XXXI, 58-81); the tower in Shinar and the confusion of tongues 
(xi, 1-2, 3-9; cf. Inf. XX XI, 76-78, Par. XXVI, 124-126); the 
rite of circumcision (xvii; cf. Par. XXXII, 79-81); Sodom and 
Gomorrah (xix; cf. Purg. XXVI, 40); Esau and Jacob struggle 
together within their mother, offering the stock example of pre- 
destination (xxv, 22; cf. Par. XXXII, 67-69); Jacob’s ladder 
(xxviii; cf. Par. XXI, 25-42); Jacob serves twice seven years for 
Rachel (xxix; cf. Inf. IV, 59-60); the two wives Rachel and Leah, 
who early became types of the contemplative and the active life 
(xxix-xxx; cf. Purg. XXVII, 100-108); Potiphar’s wife, whom 
Dante uses as an example of the liar (xxxix; cf. Inf. XXX, 97). 
The other list, consisting of the omissions, is somewhat — 
though not very much — longer: the offerings of Cain and Abel, 
with the resulting fratricide (iv), and the never forgotten words of 
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Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (iv, 9) and “My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear” (iv, 13); the translation of Enoch, 
who “walked with God” and ‘‘was not, for God took him”’ (vy, 
24); the journey of Abram to Canaan and Egypt and his prudent 
device — twice repeated — of passing off his wife as his sister, 
lest he be killed by someone who wants to take her (xii, cf. xx); 
the partition of land by Abram and Lot (xiii); the rescue of Lot 
by Abram (xiv); the pathetic and much illustrated story of Hagar, 
her flight from Sarai the wife of Abram (xvi) and her later exile 
with her son Ishmael (xxi); the scene wherein the Lord appears to 
Abram and Abram falls on his face (xvii); Sarah’s conception at 
the age of ninety (xvii-xviii); the pretty picture of Lot entertain- 
ing the angels (xix); the interrupted sacrifice of Isaac (xxii); the 
winning of Rebekah for Isaac by Abraham’s servant, with the 
episode of the well; the successful swindling operations of Jacob 
— his purchase of Esau’s birthright (xxv), his theft of a blessing 
from Isaac (xxvii), his cattle deal with Laban (xxx); the oft-re- 
peated tale of the barren Rachel and the fruitful Leah, and the 
long-delayed birth of Joseph (xxix—xxx); then Jacob’s present to 
Esau (xxxii), his wrestle with a supernatural ‘‘man”’ (xxxii), and 
the touching encounter of the two brothers; next, the very oriental 
adventure of Tamaar, Judah’s daughter-in-law (xxxviii); finally, 
the engaging figure of Joseph, familiar in every household — his 
coat of many colors, his interpretation of dreams, his wicked 
brothers who lower him into a pit and sell him into slavery 
(xxxvii), his success in Egypt, and his generous treatment of those 
who had wronged him (xlii-l), with the curious episode of Ben- 
jamin (xliv). 

Out of Joseph’s history, Dante takes only a reference to the 
false accusation brought against him by the wife of Potiphar. As 
to Jacob, one cannot help asking whether his dishonesty seemed 
to our poet out of place in a sacred patriarch; Laban, to be sure, 
the sorely tried son-in-law had every temptation to cheat, but 
for his treatment of Esau there is no excuse save predestination. 
Particularly surprising is the omission of the Abraham and Isaac 
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incident, used by the theologians as an example of the only con- 
dition under which murder is justifiable, even as Samson illus- 
trates the only permissible type of suicide — a killing performed 
at the direct bidding of the Lord. 

Certain phrases which a modern author can with difficulty 
avoid citing have escaped Dante’s hand, although Dante made 
such abundant use of Scriptural language. Hardly can such 
quotations have appeared hackneyed in the fourteenth century — 
such quotations as “Then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave” (Gen. xlii, 38; xliv, 29) and ‘‘ His [Ishmael’s] 
hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him” (Gen. xvi, 12) and “‘ The voice is Jacob’s voice but the hands 
are the hands of Esau” (Gen. xxvii, 22). 

One speech of Abraham’s I suspect of having suggested to 
Dante his famous “‘giusti son duo” (/nf. VI, 73). The traveler 
through hell, you remember, has asked the soul of the glutton 
Ciacco whether any just men are left in Florence; and the reply 
is: ‘‘There are two just men, but no one listens to them there.” 
Now consider Abraham’s pleading for Sodom, which the Lord is 
minded to annihilate. ‘‘Peradventure,”’ he says (Gen. xviii, 24), 
‘there be fifty righteous within the city: wilt thou also destroy and 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are therein?” 
‘“‘And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the 
city, then will I spare all the place for their sakes.”’ Thereupon 
Father Abraham persistently beats the Lord down to forty-five, 
to thirty, to twenty, toten. This last is the lowest figure reached. 
“And he said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” With this 
bargain in his memory, Dante seems by Ciacco’s words to imply 
that Florence had far less righteous men than the minimum 
required for the pardon of Sodom. 

By way of conclusion, let us look at a few phrases of Deu- 
teronomy which may have borne fruit in the Commedia. As we 
have already seen, the idea that the soul of man resides in his 
blood — an idea conveyed, for instance, in Jacopo del Cassero’s 
speech (Purg. V, 73-75), ‘‘the blood in which I dwelt’? — has 
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express Scriptural warrant in Lev. vii, 14: “Anima enim omnis 
carnis in sanguine est,” as the Latin runs, the English being less 
precise; but it is backed both in Latin and in English by Deut. 
xii, 23: “Only be sure that thou eat not the blood: for the blood 
is the life; and thou mayest not eat the life with the flesh.” 

The law of retaliation, recurrent in various spots in the Bible, 
the lex talionis observed in Dante’s hell, is plainly stated in Deut. 
xix, 21: ‘‘Life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot.” 

The practice of usury was more absolutely prohibited in 
medieval Christian doctrine (though perhaps more generally in- 
dulged in) than under the Hebrew law, which allows some miti- 
gation: ‘‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother... . 
Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury” (Deut. xxiii, 19-20). It 
is to be noted that all the usurers punished and named in Dante’s 
hell are Italians, and all but one are Florentines. 

When Alighieri is summoned by St. Peter to confess his faith, 
he reduces his creed to two articles, whereof the first is belief in 
“‘one God, single and eternal.” 

Ed io rispondo: Io credo in uno Iddio 
Solo ed eterno, che tutto il ciel move, 
Non moto, con amore e con disio (Par. XXVI, 130-132). 
So in Deut. vi, 4: ‘The Lord our God is one Lord.”’ Called upon 
by St. John to declare the primary object of his love, the poet 
answers: 


Lo Ben che fa contenta questa corte 
Alfa ed omega é di quanta scrittura 
Mi legge Amore, o lievemente o forte (Par. XXVI, 16-18). 
“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might,” says Deut. vi, 5. 

The enumeration of God’s miraculous rescues of his chosen 
people in Deut. xi, with its iteration of the words ‘And what he 
did...” at the beginning of verses 4, 5, and 6, finds an echo not 
only in the “E non pose Iddio le mani” at the close of Convivio 
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II, v, but also in Justinian’s account of the exploits of the Roman 
Eagle in Par. VI, with its similar recurrence of “Tu sai che 


fece...”’ and “FE quel<che fe’. ..,” with slight variations, in 


lines 375.40, 43,/59;.01,. 73: 

Dante’s favorites in dumb creation were birds. He never tired 
of drawing similes from them. A gentle picture of a mother bird 
is offered by Deut. xxxii, 11: “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings...” In 
Dante the eagle becomes a stork. 


As mother stork above her nest doth stir 
In circles, when her children have been fed, 
And as the birdlet, fed, looks up at her... 


Quale sovresso il nido si rigira 
Poi che ha pasciuti la cicogna i figli, 


. 


E come quei ch’ é pasto la rimira .. . (Par. XTX, 91-93). 


One last guess. Can the sweet figure in Deut. xxxii, 2, ‘““My 
doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew,” 
have had any share in that passage of Dante’s Par. XX XIII, 61- 
66, so alluring to the fancy, tinkling so fairylike in the ear? 

Cotal son io; ché quasi tutta cessa 

Mia visione, ed ancor mi distilla 

Nel cuor lo dolce che nacque da essa. 
Cosi la neve al sol si dissigilla, 

Cosi al vento nelle foglie lievi 

Si perdea la sentenza di Sibilla. 

What is the moral of this long fable? It is this, if I mistake not. 
The rich artist can afford to pass in silence most of his memories, 
most of his reflections, most of his experience. Only the poverty- 
stricken needs to utilize every scrap. The great poet lets nearly 
all his vision slip away, and culls only the sweet residuum. He 
does not feel obliged to stuff into a huge volume all the thoughts, 
or appearances of thoughts, or minute fragments of thoughts, that 
breeze into his mind or can be conjured into his consciousness 
during the twenty-four hours of the day. No, he waits until Love 
inspires him; then takes note, and writes as Love dictates in his 
heart. 

CHARLES H. GRANDGENT 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CHARLES ELIOT 
NORTON AND THE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON. 1869-1908 


PREPARED FOR PRINTING BY WILLIAM CooLipcE Lane, Liprartan EMERITUS, 
Harvarp CoLLece LIprary 


The following group of letters which passed between Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton and the Honorable William Warren Vernon reveal a cordial 
and long-continued friendship based upon a common devotion to Dante, and 
they show what a lively interest each took in the progress of the other’s 
studies. Occasional bits of Dante criticism or interpretation and references to 
the work and opinions of other Dante scholars add to the value of the corre- 
spondence. Vernon’s letters are printed from the originals preserved among 
the Norton papers in the Harvard Library; Norton’s, from typed copies pre- 
pared under Vernon’s direction and sent by him to Miss Sara Norton in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. Only one of the latter has been already printed and that, the 
last of the series, is to be found in the second volume of Norton’s Leéfers, pp. 
392-393. 

As printed here, in general only the portions relating directly to Dante in- 
terests are given; the opening and closing phrases and many of the often re- 
peated expressions of friendship and appreciation are commonly omitted. 
Enough of the latter have been retained, however, to show the cordial and in- 
creasingly sympathetic relations which existed between the two friends. 

Except where otherwise indicated, Vernon’s letters from 1869 to 1897 were 
written from the Athenaeum Club or from 43 (later 34) Grosvenor Place, 
S. W.; from 1900 to 1904, from 47 Courtfield Gardens, Cromwell Road, 
S. W.; and from 1906 to 1907, from 75 Eccleston Square, S. W. Norton’s 
letters were all (except the first) written at Shady Hill, Cambridge or at 
Ashfield, Massachusetts. 


Vernon to Norton 


43 Grosvenor Place [London]. 
7th May 1869 
My dear Mr Norton 
Will you and Mrs Norton give Mrs Vernon & myself the pleas- 
ure of your company at dinner * either on Thursday the zoth or 
* This dinner, together with a breakfast-party with Lacaita on May 8, are recalled 


in Vernon’s letter of 30 January 1908. See p. 47. Lacaita’s note of invitation to 
18 
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Friday the 21st (whichever day suits you best) at 3 to 8 oclock. I 
will ask Lacaita to meet you. I am sorry to say that Mrs Vernon 
has been so very unwell lately that she has been unable to do her- 
self the pleasure of calling upon Mrs Norton up to the present 
time. 
Believe me 
Very truly y™ 
William Warren Vernon. 


Norton to Vernon 


18 Queen’s Gate Terrace [London]. 
May 8, 1869. 

My dear Mr Vernon, 

It gives Mrs Norton and myself great pleasure to accept your 
kind invitation to dinner for Thursday, the 2oth, at } to 8. 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you I have had the honour to 
receive from your brother a copy of your late Father’s posthumous 
work on Dante.* I had before seen it only for a few minutes at 
Mr Pollock’s. The opportunity I have had during the past few 
days of looking it over carefully gives me a very high impression, 
not only of its extraordinary and sumptuous beauty, but of the 
real value of its contents to the serious student of the Divine 
Comedy. 

Will you permit me to congratulate you on its appearance and 
character, as making it an appropriate and noble: memorial of 


Norton (May 7) “‘to breakfast at 9.45 to meet the Breakfast Club”’ on May 8 is 
inserted in Norton’s copy of the Vernon Inferno. 

An undated note from Mrs. Vernon to Mrs. Norton shows that the families were 
also enjoying friendly relations in Florence during the following winter, 1869-70. 

* L’Inferno di Dante Alighieri disposto in ordine grammaticale e corredato di 
brevi dichiarazioni da G. G. Warren Lord Vernon. Londra, 1858-1865. 3 vols. 
folio. Commonly called The Vernon Dante. 

Three copies of this elaborate work stand on the shelves of the Harvard Library, 
all presentation copies from the sixth Lord Vernon, one to Norton, one to George 
Ticknor, and one to the Harvard Library direct. 
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your late Father’s taste, and of his liberal devotion to Dantesque 
studies? 
The lover and student of Dante will always hold the name of 
Lord Vernon in grateful remembrance and honour. 
Teams 
Very truly yours, 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


Vernon to Norton 
31 May 1887 

I hold in my hand, as I write this, the beautiful copy of your 
Translation of the Vita Nuova, which you so kindly gave me in 
May 1869, and I think how many years ago it is when we last met. 
The same destiny which left you a widower came also to me, for 
my Wife whom you knew in 1869 died in 1881. I am now married 
again and live at Florence in the winter. 

My object in writing to you today is to tell you that at last the 
new publication of Benvenuto da Imola is finished, and I have 
directed Barbéra, the publishers, to forward to you at “Cam- 
bridge near Boston U. S. America” one of the fifty large paper 
copies. 

Into no more worthy hands than into your’s can one find a 
place; nor do I feel that I am doing otherwise than sending you 
what is justly due to you — and to no one can I send it with more 
pleasure. To you no explanation of the circumstances of the pub- 
lication of this wonderful commentary is necessary; you are better 
acquainted with them than I am myself.* I will only say that 


* The Dante Society from the beginning had cherished the desire of printing 
Benvenuto da Imola’s hitherto unedited Comment on the Divine Comedy. It was 
known that the late Lord Vernon had made preparations for the publication himself, 
but it was understood that his death in 1866 had put a stop to the undertaking. 
Steps were therefore taken by the Society towards obtaining a copy of the manu- 
script, and arrangements for publishing were made with James R. Osgood & Co. 

Norton, speaking at the annual meeting of the Dante Society May 16, 1882, said, 
— “The copy of the manuscript in the Laurentian library of the Comment on the 
Inferno by Benvenuto da Imola, which is in our hands to-night, is not so much the 
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after my brother Augustus L* Vernon died, Sir James Lacaita got 
a somewhat reluctant consent from my nephew Lord Vernon to 
continue the work, but he had so many claims on him from his es- 
tates & other causes, that I wrote to Lacaita & told him I would 
bear the expense of the publication. He, of course, has edited and 
inspired the whole thing, and to him be the honour of this great 
event in Dantesque literature, my assistance was material only, 
and the printed paper of the work is mine to offer, to have the 
honour to offer, to distinguished Dantists like yourself and Mr 
Lowell. I once met Mr Ernest Longfellow and his Wife at Cannes 
for a week, and I therefore am sending to him the copy which it 
would have been my privilege to offer to his great Father, had the 
latter been alive now. 

I send you a list of the copies I am presenting which may, I 
think, interest you. 


Norton to Vernon 
31 July, 1887. 

Your most kind Jetter of the 31st May gave and gives me great 
pleasure as an expression of your friendly remembrance, and as a 
reminder of pleasant incidents in past years. I have often recalled, 
and now I recall with special vividness the delightful hospitality 
with which you welcomed us in 1869. 

My life of late years has been a tranquil and busy one. My 
children are growing into manhood and womanhood, with fair 


memorial of a frustrated project of the Society, as of Mr. Longfellow’s liberal and 
zealous promotion of its interests. Desirous that the Society should perform a work 
of essential benefit to the students of the Divine Comedy, he undertook to bear the 
whole cost of the transcript of Benvenuto’s Comment, in the hope that the editing 
and publication of it might be effected by the Society. When Lord Vernon’s inten- 
tion of publishing the work, in fulfilment of the design of his late father, became 
known, the first part of the transcript was already well advanced. It seemed need- 
less to go on with our project, but, at Mr. Longfellow’s desire, the copy of the Com- 
ment on the Inferno was completed, and it will remain henceforth in our library, 
prized by ourselves and our successors as the permanent record of Mr. Longfellow’s 
connection with our Society and concern in its work.” 
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promise, — and their well-being is, of course, for me the chief 
issue of life. 

It gave me genuine satisfaction to hear of the publication of the 
Benvenuto da Imola Comment; and I heartily congratulate you 
on the completion of a work which is at once so honourable an ex- 
pression of filial piety, and so worthy and characteristic a monu- 
ment to your Father’s memory. I am sincerely obliged to you for 
the copy you have done me the honour to send me. I look forward 
with the greatest interest to reading it, and with the assurance of 
gaining from it much that I have long desired to know. In pub- 
lishing this work you have conferred an immense benefit on all 
serious students of the Divine Comedy. As soon as the volumes 
reach me I shall at once turn to passages which Benvenuto alone 
of the old Commentators has elucidated. 

Pray do me the favor to give my kindest regards to Lacaita and 
my felicitations on the successful completion of his editorial 
labors. 


Vernon to Norton 
17 Feb’y, 1888. 
Palazzo Canigiani 
Florence 

I think you would like to have the list which I send you here- 
with of those persons to whom copies of the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola have been sent. You might like to fasten [it] 
into the end of the first volume of your copy. The book does not 
seem to sell very fast. Only 8 large and 51 small paper copies have 
been sold besides those which I have presented. 

I make continuous use of your charming translation of the Vita 
Nuova, which you so kindly gave me 20 years ago. It is so clear 
and so much easier to find references in than the original, though I 
don’t know that I much require a translation of the V. N. Any- 
how I always use it.* 


* This letter and the printed List of copies presented have been inserted in the 
first volume of Professor Norton’s copy of the Commentary, which with Mr. Lowell’s 
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Norton to Vernon 
4 March, 1888. 

It was not till the very close of last year that the copy of the 
Benvenuto da Imola Comment, which you kindly destined for 
me, reached my hands. Since then I have read much in it, until 
now I have read more than half of it, and I will no longer delay to 
thank you for a gift which I find more precious than even my high 
anticipation of its value had led me to expect. 

The work is, in truth, alike in its form and in its substance a 
most befitting memoria] of your honoured Father, and evidence of 
your filial piety. In many respects the Comment stands easily 
first among the fourteenth-century Comments on the Divine 
Comedy, and its publication is a most welcome and important 
addition to the small library of books indispensable to the student 
of the Poem. Lacaita seems to me to have done his part admir- 
ably. The text is most exactly printed. I have noted scarcely a 
single error, scarcely even a single misprint. I have written to 
him to tell him of my interest in the book, and of my sense of the 
extraordinary excellence of his editing of it. 

I am making notes, as I read, of some of the more interesting 
points in the Comment, with the hope of being able before very 
long to find time to write something upon it for publication. . . 


Norton to Vernon 
24 March, 1888. 
It was a pleasant coincidence that your last kind note [ Feb. 17] 
was brought to me within one hour after mine had gone to you! I 
should have been sorry if yours had come an hour before, for it 
might then have seemed to reproach me for delay in sending my 
thanks to you for a long-desired gift, but coming as it did, it had 


is on the shelves of the Harvard Library. The copy given to Mr. Ernest Longfellow 
isin Craigie House, Cambridge, with the books that belonged to H. W. Longfellow. 
That given to Willard Fiske is doubtless now in the Cornell University Library. 
These four copies were the only ones destined for America. The list records 30 
copies on hand-made paper and 78 copies on ordinary paper. 
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almost the charm of a personal meeting and greeting, and of an 
instant reciprocation of friendly expression. 

I am much obliged to you for sending to me the list of names of 
the “gran comento.” I have inserted it at the end of the first 
volumes: =. 

No one could represent more worthily than you your own Uni- 
versity at the University of Bologna. The occasion will be one of 
peculiar interest. I wish that you may meet Mr. Lowell there as 
the representative of Harvard University. 


The writer adds that he has sent to Vernon two volumes of the Papers of 
the American School at Athens. 


Vernon to Norton. 
26 May 1888. 
Palazzo Canigiani 
Florence. 
The writer thanks Norton for having sent him the ‘‘ Papers of the Ameri- 
can School of Study at Athens, as well as those of the Wolfe Expedition to 
Asia Minor, and mentions the approaching celebration of the eighth centen- 


ary of the University of Bologna which he expects to attend as a delegate. 
He adds, — 


I fear my deafness will prevent my enjoying it as much as I 
should like, but it nowadays debars me from many pleasures 
where listening has to come into play. 

I should so much like to send you for your inspection and ad- 
vice, four cantos XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX & Xxx of the Purgatorio, 
of which I have had privately printed 25 copies, just to submit to 
a few Dantist friends, to ask them if they think I could publish 
them. They are Readings on Dante, of which I have been giv- 
ing one weekly to friends during the last 2 or three seasons. I 
have now all but completed the Purgatorio, and have had these 
four Cantos printed as a specimen. I have worked each Canto on 
Benvenuto’s plan of so many divisions with the text, literal and 
paraphrased translation, a running explanation and notes, so as, 
as far as possible, to make the listeners thoroughly grasp the 
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meaning of the Canto. I should send a copy off at once to you, 
but I have heard that printed books give a great deal of trouble to 
their destinees at the American Custom House. 

Lacaita tells me I must continue the work. He is here, and 
much better than I have seen him for some time. 

Iam so pleased that you are satisfied with the result of the pub- 
lication of the Benvenuto da Imola. I spell it slowly every day. It 
will be a great interest to read any remarks on it written by your 
pen. How much I should like to meet you again! You speak in 
your’s of 4 March of “the small library of books indispensable to 
the student of the Poem.” I should so much like to hear from you 
what you think they should be. 


Norton to Vernon 
23 June, 1888. 


Norton expresses the pleasure he will have in receiving Vernon’s privately 
printed specimen cantos of the Purgatorio, and regrets that Lowell should (as 
he wrongly supposes) not have attended the Bologna centenary. He adds — 


Lowell would have told you how often he and I, during the past 
winter, have turned over together the pages of Benvenuto, to 
learn his explanation of some doubtful passage. 

My list of the books indispensable to a student of the D. C. 
would be short, — beginning with Boccaccio, Buti and Ben- 
venuto; to these I would add Landino, though far inferior in im- 
portance, and among the moderns Witte and Scartazzini. I shall 
want King John’s and Longfellow’s translation for the sake of the 
illustration and comment they afford, and Blanc’s Vocabolario, 
and Grammaire.* These would be enough to give the student full 
possession of the poem, — but after these he would like a hundred 
books, and then perhaps a hundred more. 


* Published in both French and German versions in Halle in 1844. Norton’s 
copy of the German version is in the Harvard Library. 
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Vernon to Norton. 
29 July 1888 
Dinard 

Allow me to return you my best thanks for giving me your list 
of indispensable books for the study of the Divina C. I have them 
all, and use them all, with the exception of Philalethes which I 
ruefully look at, turn round and round, and regret my own lazi- 
ness in not having learnt German. I have a great liking for Buti, 
but his quaint way of substituting ss for zz always reminds me of a 
Modenese cook that I once had. I see before me “‘fortessa 
d’animo e duressa.”’ 

I have desired the printers Barbéra of Florence, who are re- 
printing me 25 copies of the four specimen Cantos of my readings 
to send one direct to you. Iam going to see a publisher when I go 
to London, who while not undertaking to publish the Readings in 
the Purgatorio straight off at his own risk, would be willing to 
combine with me to a certain extent, and to what extent remains 
to be seen. The Dean of St. Paul’s has most kindly spoken to him 
for me, and I have the encouragement of being advised by him, 
Lacaita, Dr. Liddon, Dr. Moore (Barlow Lecturer on the D. C. at 
King’s College, London) to try and get the Readings published. I 
am doing my best to revise them while I am here, and to expunge 
whatever may seem unsuitable for a printed work, however per- 
missible in oral lectures among intimate friends.* 


Vernon to Norton. 
20 Oct. 1891. 
I am the happy possessor of the first copy of your Inferno which 
has reached England. The Secretary of this Club + happened to 


* This letter Norton inserted in the copy of the volume sent him by Vernon. 
The title of this volume reads: 

Readings in Dante. Four cantos of the Purgatorio, viz: XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX and XXX familiarly explained in English, with the divisions of the cantos 
according to the plan of Benvenuto da Imola. Florence, printed by G. Barbéra. 
1888. The complete volume was published in November, 1889. 

{ The Athenaeum Club. 
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go into Bain’s shop the day it arrived, and knowing my love for 
Dantesque books secured it in my name. After enjoying it for a 
few days, I sent it on to my friend Dr Moore, and I think it may 
interest you to read his first letter about it. In a subsequent letter 
he speaks in the greatest admiration for it. I cannot tell you how 
much I regret that, having had the great pleasure of making your 
acquaintance in 1869, I have only once (at Florence) had the hap- 
piness of meeting you since. ... 


Norton to Vernon 
9g November, 1801. 

Your kind letter gives me the sincerest pleasure. I remember so 
vividly our pleasant relations more than twenty years ago, and I 
am so often reminded of you by your books (I include Benve- 
nuto’s invaluable comment among them), that a word like this 
letter of yours coming directly from you, seems rather like a con- 
tinuance of uninterrupted association than a renewal of intermit- 
tent intercourse. 

I am half sorry that you obtained a copy of my volume before 
the one I intended for you reached you. The copy from me would 
have come to you sooner, if I had understood in advance the ar- 
rangements for publication in England. The “ Purgatory” will be 
out before the end of the year, and of this you shall have an early 
copy. Dr Moore’s note, which you were kind enough to send me, 
pleased me greatly. I am glad that my work meets with his ap- 
proval; for there can be no judgment upon it which I should value 
more than his. I had the pleasure of receiving from him last week 
a very kind letter.* 

I wish I could look forward to seeing you again in England. But 
at present I cannot flatter myself with this prospect. I am closely 
bound here by many chains. 


* Both letters are preserved in Norton’s Dante correspondence. 
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Vernon to Norton. 18 Nov. 1801. 


I think my letter to you telling you that I had become the pos- 
sessor of the first copy of your book sold in England, must have 
crossed with a parcel which I safely received from you containing 
a copy of.your Translation of the Inferno, with some very kind 
words written inside, and which will make the gift doubly precious 
to me. Yesterday Mr Tedder, the Secretary of the Athenaeum 
Club, was having lunch with us, and we had likewise a visit from 
Miss (Mary) Church eldest daughter of the late Dean of St Paul’s, 
and we all agreed what a beautiful, terse and simple translation 
VOUTSHIS ate 

Vernon to Norton. a NOUS Oe 

... The names of the great Dantists of this generation can be 
counted on the fingers; but of surviving ones, on the fingers of one 
hand, and now that Russell Lowell and Church are gone I look 
upon yourself, Dr. Moore and Scartazzini as the greatest left. I 
often have letters from the latter, which are extremely interesting. 
I wish he had the means to republish his Commentary with the 
Inferno brought up to date, so as to match the other two Cantiche, 
the whole printed upon sized paper instead of blotting paper, with 
complete list of authorities at the beginning and an Index at end, 
and a complete elimination of that scurrilous abuse of Scarabelli, 
which deface and degrade the work of a Dantist otherwise so il- 
lustrious. . 


Vernon to Norton. 16 Dec. 1801. 


Again must I write and thank you for your most welcome 
second present of your Purgatorio. I seized upon it as soon as it 
arrived, and turned at once to my favourite Canto in the whole 
Commedia, the one beginning, 


“Era gia Vora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti, e intenerisce il core, 
Lo di ch’ han detto ai dolci amici addio.” 
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I found your translation of it extremely beautiful, and permit me 
to congratulate you upon it, though as my friend Doctor Moore 
said to me, ‘“‘Everything must be good about Dante which comes 
from him (Mr Norton)” I was so struck the other day with notic- 
ing one of those barbarous inaccuracies of Tamburini’s in his ver- 
sion of Benvenuto, which you so ably exposed some years ago. I 
sometimes look into Tamburini if there is some curious word 
which I cannot find in Ducange. But I was doing that bit in Inf. 
xx about Michael Scott, and studying Benvenuto, and this is 
what I found on the one part and on the other, which differ 


widely from each other; 


Benvenuto 


“Michael tamen dicitur praevi- 
disse mortem suam, quam vitare non 
potuit; previderat enim se moritu- 
rum ex ictu parvi lapilli certi pon- 


deris casuri in caput suum: ideo pro- - 


viderat sibi, quod semper portabat 
celatam ferream sub caputeo ad 
evitandum talem casum. Sed semel 
cum intrasset in unam ecclesiam, i 
qua pulsabatur ad Corpus Domini 
removit caputeum cum celata, ut 
honoraret Dominum; magis tamen, 
ut credo, ne notaretur a vulgo, quam 
amore Christi, in quo parum crede- 
bat. Et ecce statim cecidit lapillus 
super caput nudum, et parum lesit 
cutim; quo accepto et ponderato, 
Michael reperit, quod tanti erat pon- 
deris, quanti previderat; quare de 
morte sua certus, disposuit rebus suis, 
et eo vulnere mortuus est.” 


That is rather a difference! * 


Tamburini 


“Si vuole per altro, che preve- 
desse la propria morte, quale non fu 
capace di scansare. Aveva preconiz- 
zato che sarebbe morto di un piccol 
sasso cadutogli sul capo, e teneva 
sempre una celata di ferro sotto il 
capuccio per evitare tal disastro. 
Ma entrando in una Chiesa per la 
festa del Corpus Domini, abbasso il 
capuccio, in segno di venerazione, 
non gid a Cristo, cul non credeva, 
ma per imporre al volgo, e gli cadde 
dall’ alto piccolissimo sasso sul capo 
nudo, che appena appena gli lese la 
cute. Ma Michele, fatta ben bene 
esaminare la ferita trovd avverata la 
sua predizione, perché mori etc.” 


Do you know Gelli’s lectures on Dante delivered in the Acca- 
demia at Florence in 1560? of which Scartazzini (Prolegomeni, 


* Norton wrote on the title-page of his copy of Tamburini “‘Traduttore tradi- 


tore.”’ 
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page 535) says: “‘Ricordiamo quindi soltanto la ristampa delle . 
rarissime e ricercatissime letture del Gelli sopra il Poema dan- 
tesco, curata da Carlo Negroni, Firenze, 1887, 2 vol in 8¥°, libro 
che dovrebbe trovarsi nella biblioteca di tutti gli studiosi di 
Dante.” 

I found a curious observation of Gelli’s yesterday about Inf. 
xxi, which I am now working at. Gelli says that in his time 
(1560) barattieri were the proprietors of baratterie, places of public 
entertainment where cards and dice were played, the proprietors 
being bound to refund any money lost there with cards or dice 
that had not been supplied by them. In Dante’s time these were 
called biscazze, and barattiert were those who being corrupted by 
money bought and sold justice, and that which ought to be per- 
formed without any price whatsoever. 

Pray forgive this long digression, but I get so interested in these 
matters. What would I not give to meet you, and learn from you. 


Norton to Vernon 
7 July, 18094. 


The writer acknowledges the receipt three months earlier of Vernon’s 
Readings on the Inferno and apologizes for his long delay in writing due to his 
being burdened with work which he could not put aside. He continues — 


I find your work admirably done, and Dr Moore is quite right 
in saying that it is “full of interest and instruction for every class 
and degree of students of the Divine Poem.” I trust that you will 
complete your laborious but delightful task, and give us similar 
readings on the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. For the Purgatory 
the work is, indeed, almost complete in your original edition. 

Do you know the letters of Edward Fitzgerald, — the most 
charming letters, me judice, in English Literature? In the new 
edition of them, which Mr Aldis Wright has just issued, is a 
hitherto unprinted passage concerning the ‘‘authors,”’ as one of 
our old Professors used to call them, which greatly pleased me. 
He writes; “I am now a good deal about in a new boat I have 
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built, and thought (as Johnson took Cocker’s Arithmetic with 
him on travel, because he should n’t exhaust it) so I would take 
Dante and Homer with me, instead of Mudie’s Books, which I 
read through directly. I took Dante by way of slow digestion; not 
having looked at him for some years; but I am glad to find I relish 
him as much as ever; he atones with the Sea; as you know does 
the Odyssey — these are the Men!” 

There is a curious interest felt in Dante among the half edu- 
cated in this country. I hardly know what to ascribe it to, except 
the vague desire for what is called ‘“‘culture”’; but it may be that 
some of it springs from the contrast of his faith to the prevalent 
lack of faith in the old creeds. Men and women who have lost 
faith rejoice in a confident believer. . . 


Vernon to Norton. 
29 April 1897. 
I have this day sent off addressed to you a copy of my new book 
on Dante 
Readings on the Purgatorio, Second Edition 


of which I beg your acceptance. As the translation is entirely 
new, the commentary remodelled, and the notes considerably 
augmented, the work may fairly be called a new one. 

How I should Jike to see you again, though I fear none of my 
friends care much now to see me, for my unfortunate infirmity of 
deafness renders me a very undesirable member of society. I am 
writing to Professor Fay * about the copy I have sent him, and I 
think I shall have to ask him to book me a place in his College for 
the Deaf! 


* Edward Allen Fay, author of the Dante Concordance, and head of the Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf in Washington. 
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Norton to Vernon. 
31 July, 1897. 

Acknowledges the receipt of the second edition of Vernon’s Readings on the 
Purgatorio and continues: — 

I should not beforehand have been ready to believe that there 
could be such improvement on your first edition as you have 
made in these new volumes. There is no student of the poem, 
from the tyro to the master, who may not learn much from your 
book. I have seldom found myself inclined to question your inter- 
pretation, or able to add to your illustrations of the meaning of the 
poet, and I have constantly admired the felicity of your transla- 
tion. A few of your notes give me pause. Let me mention one of 
them. It seems to me that you go too far in your note on dolci on 
p. 275 (Vol. I) in asserting that “My sweet friend” cannot be said 
by one man to another. This mode of address has perhaps grown 
obsolete, but it is not uncommon in the old Dramatists. ‘“‘Sweet 
friends, your patience for my long abode” says Lorenzo to Gra- 
tiano and Salarino (M. of V. ii, 6); and again Hortensio address- 
ing Petruchio (T. of S. i, 2) says: 

“And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua, here, from old Verona?” 


Your statement in the note on p. 509 that in the passage you cite 
from the ‘“‘Dittamondo” incarno is used in the same sense as ac- 
carno above, seems to me hardly correct. Is not imcarno used here 
for “embody,” in the sense that the smile is still visible, as it were, 
to him in his heart? 

I might add a few other such trifles, but I have cited these only 
to show you how slight are the matters on which I might venture 
to differ from you. When you are preparing a new edition of these 
volumes, or of your ‘Readings on the Inferno,” I will, if you will 
permit me, send you a brief list of misprints which I have noted. 

Your pleasant references to my work quicken my desire to 
make it better. I hope to be able in a year or two to print a re- 
vised edition of my translation. . 
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Vernon to Norton. 9 Sept. 1897 


... Lam now deeply engaged in the hardest task of all namely, 
the Paradiso, and at times my heart almost sinks under the heavy 
burden of trying to give lucid explanations of passages sometimes 
so difficult, as to be in part evaded by some of the best commenta- 
tors. 

I feel the burden too of attempting to put my own very super- 
ficial knowledge side by side as it were with the profound and ver- 
satile knowledge of Dante, to whom his own line on Aristotle 
might well be applied: 


‘“‘T] maestro di color che sanno.”’ 


I am nearly through Canto X, but I have still two good years’ 
work before me to complete the Readings on the Paradiso, al- 
though I completed the translation and a skeleton outline of each 
Canto some 3 or 4 years ago. - 

I have no doubt now, after what you tell me of Shakespeare 
using the expression ‘‘sweet friends,”’ that I went too far in what I 
said about it, but I would remark that “‘mio dolcissimo amico”’ is 
so common an expression in modern Italian for “‘my dear friend,”’ 
that I have often had letters so indited both from Lacaita, and 
more recently from Scartazzini. In the Gran Dizionario di Torino 
I find under dolce § 30 “‘ Per Caro, Amato, Prediletto,” and it is in 
the sense of “‘ prediletto”’ that I understand dolce padre, or dolce 
figlio, or dolct amici (Purg. viii). As regards accarno v. incarno I 
have no doubt you are right as to the latter. In my edition of the 
Ditiamondo the text stands: ‘“‘un riso Tale che l’atto ancor nel 
cuore incarno.” But in the Gran Dizionario (of which Tommaséo 
was one of the authors) under accarnare § 4 both the passages from 
Purg. xiv, and from Ditt. R. 60, are quoted, only that the word 
accarno occurs in both. The authors evidently consider that the 
two passages illustrate each other. 

How I should like to ask you numbers of things in Dante by 
word of mouth, but that wide Ocean that flows between our two 
countries seems to say No! 
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Vernon to Norton. rs May 1898 


Monen, Mandal, Norway. 

The receipt a few days ago of the printed notice of the annual 
meeting of the American Dante Society to be held at your house 
yesterday week, seems to give me the opportunity I was seeking 
for, to write to you. 

When the war broke out, between America and Spain, I was in- 
tending, on a certain day, to write to you to say how keenly and 
earnestly my sympathies would be with our American brethren in 
all the phases that the war might bring out. Something prevented 
me that day, and the very next morning I read an account in the 
papers of the adverse feelings you entertained as to the wisdom of 
your country having declared war against Spain. This made me 
pause, and some weeks have elapsed since then; during which 
time I have daily read accounts from both our country and yours 
of a returning sympathy between them. I am overjoyed at the 
thought, and I earnestly pray to God that the time may come 
when the two sections of a race to whom Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
and Milton are, as it were, household gods, may learn that they 
each have a mission in the world which they can the better fulfil 
if working hand in hand with mutual feelings of cordiality, affec- 
tion, and respect, than in antagonism and ill-will. I know what 
my own feelings were at the end of the year before last. While the 
German Emperor’s telegram roused all the John Bull in me, the 
misunderstanding about Venezuela caused me the most genuine 
and heart-felt sorrow. In the one case I felt defiance, in the other 
depression; and few of us could have drawn their swords against 
you with a light heart, but with deep regret. While I do not ever 
believe in Utopia, I do, I repeat, earnestly trust that the good 
feelings that seem to be warming American and English hearts to 
each other, may not be allowed to cool. 

I hope you are well. Iam spending my 28* and last summer in 
beautiful Norway. I am working at Canto XIX of my Readings 
on the Paradiso. Family duties make my work slower than before. 
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Norton to Vernon. 
25 June, 1808. 

Your letter of a month ago gave me great pleasure. My desire 
is as strong as yours that those relations of good will which are the 
only natural relations between the people and the governments of 
England and America should be so firm knit that nothing could 
disturb them. The only good result yet manifest of this deplora- 
ble and iniquitous war is that it has quickened among our people 
the sense of close relationship to yours, and, for the moment at 
least, quieted the ugly jealousies and suspicions and dislikes which 
have been the source of so much evil. 

I earnestly hope that this better feeling may be permanent, but 
the events of the Jast few months have made me more than ever 
afraid of the perversity of men and the freaks of fortune — ludum 
insolentem ludere pertinax (Horace, III Od. 29, 50) —in their 
power to hinder peace on earth and goodwill among men. The 
century promises to end with dark clouds of war hanging over the 
world. ‘‘And what can war but endless war breed?” 

Tam glad to hear that you have got more than half way through 
the Paradiso with your ‘“‘Readings.”’ I have just closed my last 
year as Professor, and am about to use my new leisure in a final 
revision of my translation of the D.C. I very much wish that I 
may have the benefit of your work on the Paradiso, for I should be 
much the gainer by it... . 


Vernon to Norton. 
12 August 1900 
No words can describe the pleasure it was to me to have the 
privilege of meeting you again at Oxford after the thirty years 
that had elapsed since you and your charming family had so de- 
lighted us in 1869. Meeting you again, & with D™ Moore, will 
always remain to me one of the most pleasant incidents of my 
life. I was asked the other day by one of our Florence friends, 
Miss Murray, whose sister married Sir Spencer Walpole, if I could 
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explain certain words of Ruskin’s for an American lady, a friend 
of her’s who also lives at Florence. I asked Miss Murray to 
copy for me the extract from her friend’s letter, which she has 
done, and I enclose it to you. 

Could you tell me in what special way Guido Guinicelli can 
have been one of the two people who helped Ruskin most in this 
world? ... 

P.S. Iam in hopes that by the end of this week I shall have 
revised the concluding proofs of Readings on the Paradiso. Then 
comes the Preliminary Matter which is troublesome, and worst of 
of all, the horrible Index, which is exasperating and nearly 
drives one mad! though my Wife takes upon herself the chief 
burden of this last. 


Norton to Vernon. 
1 September, 1900. 

Your letter is a pleasant sequel to a meeting which was one of 
the greatest pleasures of my recent visit to England,* a visit 
crowded with pleasures, some of them all the greater because, like 
our meeting, reminiscent of past happiness. 

I recall well the words of Ruskin, though I cannot now turn to 
them, of which the American lady desires an explanation. I re- 
member that they struck me, when I first read them, as a charac- 
teristically exaggerated expression of a more or less transient 
mood with which it was not difficult to sympathize. For it was 
Guinicelli whose dolci detti 


“Che, quanto durera uso moderno 
Faranno cari ancora i loro inchiostri’’ 


had first clearly set forth that it is only 


‘Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore”’ 
and that 
‘Amore in gentil cor prende rivera.” 


* Norton made a short visit to England in the early summer of 1900, “compelled 
to be there for a very little while to attend to the matters which Ruskin by his will 
put partly in my charge,” as he writes to Leslie Stephen, in advance, 28 March 
1900. — Letters, li. 291. 
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The whole of the exquisite canzone* in which Guinicelli expounds 
this doctrine justifies Dante’s calling him 
“il padre 


Mio, e degli altri miei miglior, che mai 
Rime d’amore usAr dolci e leggiadre.”’ 


(It is a delight to write such lovely words!) And it might well be 
that any man who should read this Canzone and lay its teaching 
to heart, would feel that Guinicelli was one of the teachers who 
had helped him most in this world. And of the other poems as- 
cribed to Guinicelli there is more than one in which the true lover 
will find the true doctrine of love set forth as hardly anywhere 
else, except in the poems of his own greater pupil. In them Guido 
is the very type and model of the gentle-man, — the man al cor 
gentil. 

This is the best suggestion which I can devise as to the meaning 
of Ruskin’s words. 

I am busy daily since my return, in this country-quiet, with the 
revision of my translation of the D. C.—I hope I am making 
it less faulty than it was in its original form. Every day your 
“Readings” are in my hand, and every day I have fresh reason to 
be grateful for them... . 


Norton to Vernon. 
4 December, 1900. 
Norton acknowledges the receipt the day previous of Vernon’s “‘ Readings 
on the Paradiso,” and rejoices that it has come in time to be helpful in revising 


his translation of the Paradiso. He has “been reading the first part of it 
today with very great interest and satisfaction.” 


In your note on replico (vi, 91) you say that you cannot find 
any justification for giving to the word the signification of ‘‘I un- 
fold.”’ I have no example to offer of its use in Italian with this 
precise sense, but I have found, and I think you too must have 


* This is the canzone which D’Ancona printed as a marriage offering in 1877 
with various readings and critical comment. 
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noticed, that Dante not infrequently gives to a word a significance 
borrowed from its use in Latin, and one which later writers in 
Italian afford no instance of. Am I mistaken in supposing that 
this is a case of the sort? In Facciolati’s and Forcellini’s lexicon I 
find under replico.... ‘Est etiam explicare, evolvere” with 
several examples for the use of the word with this meaning, and, 
in turning to it in White and Riddle’s Dictionary, I find under the 
heading B. the definition, ‘‘to unfold, to unroll,” with examples of 
the use of the word with this signification both literal and meta- 
phorical. It seems to me to be, perhaps, more probable that 
Dante employed the word in this Latin mode than that he em- 
ployed it with the elaborate and obscure significance which Mr 
Butler suggests, or with the meaning of “I answer” or “‘I repeat,” 
neither of which makes very obvious connection with the context. 
But I submit the whole question to your good judgment. 

I congratulate you on the successful completion of your long 
task, and yet I believe that you may be sorry that it is ended. 
That the labor has often been a delight and resource, I am sure. 
What new pathway through Dante’s world will you now fol- 
lOWire ese 


Norton to Vernon. 
12 September, rgot. 

The writer is still engaged in the revision of his translation of the Paradiso. 
Of Vernon’s Readings he says, — 

It has kept me in pleasant companionship of studies with you, 
and I have learned afresh, whenever in difficulty, to turn with 
confidence to you for assistance. I wish that you may be inclined 
to print a cheap, and, perhaps, somewhat abridged, edition in two 
volumes, of your whole work, so as to bring it within the reach of 
many readers to whom it would be of value, but who are deterred 
from making themselves possessed of it by its bulk and cost... . 

You will have received, I trust, before this letter reaches you, 
the long delayed Reports of the Dante Society.... Mr. Paget 
Toynbee’s paper will interest you: What an industrious and well- 
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informed compiler he is! truly a buono accoglitor. And what a mass 
of elaborate industry in the field of bibliography is Mr. T. W. 
Koch! 

I hope that the summer has been a pleasant and happy one for 
you in all personal relations. South Africa and the Philippines 
have prevented it from being a happy summer to the Englishman 
and the American who care for the national welfare.* 


Vernon to Norton. 
2 October, rgot. 

Vernon expresses his lively pleasure in hearing from Norton and in learning 
that his “poor work” has been of service to his honored friend. He con- 
tinues — 

I am at present engaged in re-writing my Readings on the In- 
ferno, as the first Edition is out of print. I have just begun Canto 
VII. I shall not this time attempt to make any explanation of 
“Pape Satan” et seq., but shall leave it, as well as Nimrod’s 
jumble of strong language, in the obscurity in which I believe 
Dante intended it should be left. 

I have often been told how Dodgson used to laugh in secret 
when he heard people secretly discussing certain passages in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” to which they professed to be able to as- 
sign a meaning, but. which he intended to be nonsense pur et 
simple! 

Iam much tempted to follow your advice and print a very con- 
siderably abridged edition of my three works, so as to sell them in 
a popular form, but I shall first ask some expert to do two or three 
specimen pages for me reduced from my own work, of say Purg. 
VIII, so that I may have some model on which to work. ... 

Paget Toynbee has become of late a great friend of mine, and 
we correspond continually, to my great profit. It is wonderful 
indeed to notice his great powers of research. Such learning, such 

* Vernon comments on this:— “I do not at all see eye to eye with my old 
friend in these sentiments, feeling, as I do, that our war against the Boers was a most 


righteous one to relieve our oppressed fellow subjects. Besides, the Boers made 
war on us.” 
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industry, and such good taste in the selection of the specimens he 
unearths and “brings up to bank.” (as the colliers say.) 

I, like you, am sick of the war, but am far too much of a British 
subject ever to wish our Government to flinch in the arduous task 
we have given them to carry out. 

Death to us all, before we surrender the National honour! Life 
would not otherwise be worth having! 

But — —— I am an Imperialist to my heart’s core. .. . 


Vernon to Norton. 
11 March 1go2. 

...I1 will carefully bear in mind what you say about the 
utility of a single volume of my Readings on the Divina Com- 
media, but at the present moment I am not quite half way through 
the re-writing for a Second Edition of my Readings on the Inferno, 
and that must engross all my thoughts until it is finished. 

I presume you mean that each Cantica should be in one volume, 
making three volumes in all, for to reduce the six volumes into one 
would of necessity diminish the commentary and notes almost to 
Nth 


Vernon to Norton. 
Good Friday 1902. 

Pray accept my warm and cordial thanks for the beautiful 
volumes of the second edition of your translation. I assure you 
they are already occupying a place of honour among the treasures 
that I most prize of my Dante Library. And thank you also, 
much more, for your goodness in perpetuating both in text and 
notes the friendship you feel for me, which it is my proud privi- 
lege to possess, and which I so cordially return. 

Thank you also for giving your valuable imprimatur as to the 
usefulness of my books for the equipment of the Dante student. 


The letter closes with references to a surgical operation lately performed 
on the writer’s lower lip, from which he was making a satisfactory but some- 
what slow recovery. 
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Vernon to Norton. 
26 Dect 1902. 

... I trust these few lines from me will find you in good health 
and strength, occupied in those interesting labours, the results of 
which we all so greatly appreciate and enjoy. 

I hope I may, without being thought wanting in respect to so 
great a Dante scholar as you, be allowed to say how much I ad- 
mire and value your translation (the recent one) of the Inferno. 
Not a day passes but what I look into it, as I work my way slowly 
through the second Edition of my Readings, (which have reached 
the middle of Canto XXIII), and I may say that I know pretty 
nearly every word of it. 

I heard from Moore this morning; he is well, but is sadly 
wearied by his long collegiate Jabours, and all his friends are long- 
ing that his merits should be recognized by the conferring upon 
him of some preferment in the Church, where he could have some 
rest and leisure for study.* 


Vernon to Norton. 
1 June 1904 

Your handwriting is always a most welcome sight to me, first 
because it is the most beautiful specimen of real caligraphy on the 
part of a man that I know — and in caligraphy I am decidedly of 
opinion that the masculine gender is more worthy than the femi- 
nine —, and secondly, somehow whenever your writing comes to 
me, it is nearly always accompanied by some precious literary 
gift; and this last is decidedly so. Gray is a poet of one genera- 
tion, that all Etonians love, even as they love, in another genera- 
tion, the too short-lived Winthrop Mackworth Praed. But what 
a new light you have thrown upon Gray! t Very few, I fancy, of 


* Dr. Moore was nominated for a canonry at Canterbury the following year, 
1903. 

7 Norton had recently published his charming little volume, “‘The Poet Gray as 
a Naturalist,’ embodying a description of Gray’s interleaved copy of the Systema 
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the general public know what a marvellous knowledge of Natural 
History was his, nor how much he knew how to adorn it with 
beautiful drawings, concise notes, and a handwriting that you 
justly characterize as ‘“‘exquisite,”” though I much prefer yours. 


I think you will be interested to hear that I am about to com- 
mence printing the 2™ edition of my Readings on the Inferno, 
though of course many months must elapse before it is ready to 
publish. One feature in it will be a photograph I had taken at 
Florence of a Tuscan woman washing clothes in a conca, to dem- 
onstrate that in the passage In questo fondo della trista conca, 
Dante meant the conical shaped utensil, so common in Tuscan 
households, to represent the cavity of Hell, and not a shell. 


Norton to Vernon. 
tg April, 1906. 

Your new gift is a great pleasure to me for which I thank you 
warmly. I could not have believed that so good a book as the orig- 
inal ‘‘ Readings on the Inferno” could be made so much better as 
you have made it in this new edition. Since the new volumes came 
to me I have compared many cantos with the corresponding 
cantos in the old, finding everywhere the hand of the master 
bringing his work to perfection. But now I have done with com- 
parison, and I am going through your volumes in sequence with 
interest as fresh as of old, and with constant instruction. There is 
no other book that can compare with yours alike as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the Divine Comedy, and as a comment upon 
it for the scholar who is familiar with the poem. 

I wish that I may yet see, what I have long desired, a cheap 
edition of your “‘Readings,’’ — the six volumes in one, — that 
they might come into more general use. Many are the poor stu- 


Naturae of Linnaeus, bountifully enriched with his notes and pen drawings. The 
precious volumes came into Mr. Ruskin’s possession and after Ruskin’s death were 
given to Norton by Mrs. Arthur Severn. They are now in the Harvard Library. 
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dents who would be glad to possess them, and would find them of 
more value than a whole library of other books. 

I hope that you have received a copy of the Concordance to the 
Canzoniere and the Italian prose writings of Dante. If not, will 
you allow me to have the pleasure of sending a copy to you? It is 
the only recent American work on Dante of any special worth. ... 

I recall our past meetings with the friendliest and pleasantest 
remembrance. The common love of Dante is a firm bond of 
regard. 

In my old age I find my reverence for the poet greater than ever, 
and my estimate of his poem growing constantly higher with the 
fuller experience of life. . . 


Vernon to Norton. 
1 May 1906 

No words of mine can express the delight I felt on reading your 
very kind letter which I got yesterday morning. To deserve the 
praise of either yourself or D* Moore is the greatest recompense I 
ever have in my study of Dante. You two are, in my eyes, the 
Past Masters as well as the Archimandrites of Dante literature. 

In Dante translation I look upon you and A. J. Butler as to the 
two extreme opposite poles, you as representing what is most 
graceful in elegant scholarship, and Butler the extreme of pedantic 
crudeness and bad taste into which Dante’s own magnificent 
diction can be rendered. 

I shall value as a priceless treasure the gift from you of Sheldon 
and White’s Concordance, if only you will write my name in it, in 
that most perfect caligraphy I know of a man’s handwriting, as 
yours is. . 

I should be only too thankful to follow out your idea of concen- 
trating my six volumes into a popular abridgement of one volume 
of, I presume 600 pages, 200 for each Cantica, but whenever I have 
tried to do it, I have said to myself: ‘‘That is not William Vernon 
at all, to me it reads like somebody else’s work.” 
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Would it be asking you too much to prepare just a few specimen 
pages, that I may at all events see exactly the sort of dealing with 
the subject you suggest? 

I finish this on the 3°¢ of May. Moore has come to have lunch 
with me just before going to deliver his (Barlow) lecture at Uni- 
versity College, London. He is sitting at my elbow as I write this, 
and he wishes to be remembered most kindly to you. . . . Moore is 
sure you will be glad to know that he has just had the great honour 
conferred on him, which is, I say, only too well deserved, of being 
nominated an Accademico Corrispondente della Crusca. 

Letters from Vernon of 22 July and 25 August 1906 reveal the great sorrow 
that came to the Vernons in the death of their son Arnold, a midshipman on 
the battleship Russell, and the comfort they derived from a tenderly sympa- 
thetic letter from Norton written 5 August, 1906. Their loss is touchingly 
referred to again in Vernon’s letter of 21 June, 1907. These letters brought 
the two old friends still closer together in the intimacy of sorrow lightened by 


sympathy, and Vernon henceforth in writing addresses his letters to ‘““My 
dear kind old friend” and signs himself ‘‘ Your affectionate old friend.” 


Vernon to Norton. 
21 June.Foo7 

.. . Last Monday we were lunching with D* and Mrs Paget 
Toynbee who live close to Burnham Beeches (near Windsor), 
where it is said that the Danes pollarded the beeches to make 
their spear shafts 1200 years ago, and he and I were talking of how 
one has literary friends whom one never has seen, and I mentioned 
Professor Michele Scherillo of Milan, with whom I have corre- 
sponded for 15 years, but have never seen. I mentioned to him 
my great affection for you for 37 years, and yet how seldom we 
have been thrown together. He said; “‘ Professor Norton is a man 
whom I am proud to call my friend, and yet we have never seen 
each other.”’ He has a charming wife of about 30, very clever. 
She has edited a monumental work (Letters of Horace Walpole), 
16 vols. 8vo and has not done yet. They live as a very united 
couple in a very nice house which they have built just on the out- 
skirts of the glorious Burnham Beeches, and live, as students, 
quite remote from the world... . 
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Norton to Vernon.* 
g September, 1907 
My dear Vernon, 

Your kind and touching letter of the twenty-first of June should 
have had an earlier acknowledgment but for the fact that it came 
to me just before I was taken ill with an attack of the same com- 
plaint that Dr Moore wrote me he was suffering from two months 
ago. It was more tedious than painful, and kept me confined to 
my chamber for six weeks. Its worst result is the reduction of the 
little strength which an old man may retain; and although I am 
gradually getting back near to the level on which I was before the 
attack, I am still far from having the strength which I hope I may 
regain in the next few weeks. 

There was a sad pleasure to me in being associated in your 
heart with the anniversary of the death of your dear boy. In my 
own experience I have found that, though time may assuage the 
first bitter pangs of sorrow, it does not heal the wound that such a 
loss as yours makes in the heart. By degrees, however, joy in the 
memories of past happiness becomes more and more efficient as 
an element to secure peace and tranquillity of soul. I trust that 
you may share in this experience as time goes on! 

Your account of the Paget Toynbees is delightful. They would 
seem to be leading a kind of ideal life. May their happiness be 
permanent. 

I am glad that you have got on so far in the revision of your 
“ Purgatorio,’ for it gives me some hope that it may be completed 
in time for me to see it and derive from it the pleasure and in- 
struction which I am sure of finding in it. 

I think of you often and always with tender sympathy. Will 
you give cordial regards to Mrs Vernon from my daughter and 
from me, and believe me always 

Your affectionate old friend, 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


* This letter and one later letter (January 1, 1908) were typed. All the earlier 
letters had been in the writer’s own hand. 
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Vernon to Norton. 
12 October 1907 

... It was very kind of you to dictate to me such a delightful 
letter, which warmed my heart, but then your letters always do 
warm my heart. 

I thought it so nice what you said about the Toynbees, that I 
gave them the happy chance of reading your letter, and they have 
returned it to me with the warmest expressions of gratification and 
delight. After speaking to me in terms of reverential appreciation 
of you, he adds: 

‘‘Even in writing to myself, whom he has never seen, he makes 
one feel that he is speaking from his heart. For myself, as I often 
say to my wife, I prize a warm heart above all else. My experi- 
ence is that where the heart leads the head will generally follow,” 
etc. He then adds: 

‘‘T never can acquiesce when people say, if so-and-so (he means 
A. J. Butler) has written a savage review — for instance — oh! 
he means nothing ill-natured.”’ 


The writer closes with reporting news of Moore at Kissingen. 


Vernon to Norton. 
30 Nov™ 1907 

My dear old Friend 

At last I am able to send you a copy of the third edition of my 
Readings on the Purgatorio, published yesterday, and I trust it 
will reach you before Christmas with the affectionate greetings of 
one who has loved and admired you for many years — 4o this 
year -— and who has deeply regretted during the whole of that 
time that the broad Atlantic separated him from you... . 

I have just sent in to Methuen’s the “copy” of my second 
edition of the Paradiso, and the printing of it will shortly 
commence. ... 
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Vernon to Norton. 
30 January 1908. 

...Itis only a week ago that I was talking to Paget Toynbee 
of the charm of the friendships that are kept up chiefly by letters 
— some indeed between friends who have never met and of these 
latter he has more than one. My friendship with you dates from a 
very few meetings, but all of them of the most peculiar interest. 
The first time was at a breakfast at Lacaita’s, where I met you, 
Lecky, Lord (then Sir John) Acton, Lord Ronald Leveson Gower 
and I think one other man, but I forget who.* Then in May 1869 
my late Wife and I had the great delight of entertaining you and 
your much lamented and most charming Wife, and Lacaita — 
and again the night before you left England we had dining with us 
Mrs Norton, Miss Norton, (your Sister), and Miss Sedgwick. We 
met again at Florence, and I remember we passed a delightful 
evening with you both, but alas!, never to see your dear Wife 
again. 

Then many years passed, but when Lacaita and I published 
Benvenuto’s Commentary, then you and I resumed correspond- 
ence, which has continued ever since, much to my profit and en- 
lightenment during the time I have been publishing my books. 
Whenever I lack a graceful expression, I always look to see what 
you have said. Then there came that luncheon with poor Moore, 
[in 1900] who has likewise lost a charming Wife since then, and 
whose heart is bleeding still. Finally, Imet you and Miss Norton 
on the platform of the Station at Oxford and an hour afterwards 
at Paddington. So vivid to me is the recollection of these few 
occasions that I have met you, and so keen is the affection for you 
that the privilege of corresponding with you has produced, that I 
can hardly believe that I have not been constantly seeing you 
every week since 1869... . 


* The occasion is mentioned in Vernon’s Recollections of seventy-two years, 
London, 1917, p. 259. Lord Richard Cavendish and Lord George Fitzmaurice are 
there named as also of the party. 
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I cannot tell you how gratified I am that you feel yourself able 
to speak with approval of my last edition of the Purgatorio. I 
trust I shall by the end of the year be enabled to send you the 
2™4 edition of the Paradiso. My proofs up to today, have reached 
the 6s" line of Canto Via. 


The letter from Norton, written 1 January 1908, to which the above is an 
answer, is printed in the Letiers of Charles Eliot Norton, vol. 11. pp. 392-393. 
It is the last letter written by Norton to Vernon, and the only one which has 
hitherto been printed. It breathes a sense of peace and happiness, and the 
satisfaction that comes from the love of friends. He renews his expressions of 
cordial appreciation of his friend’s work, and writes: — “I congratulate you 
on the continued power of work. While I can hope to do little more myself, I 
can at least rejoice in the good work accomplished by those for whom I care 
... During the past year old age has been making rapid advance upon me; 
but I have no quarrel with it, and this morning is full of sunshine... . Iam, 
as always your affectionate old (and aged) friend, Charles Eliot Norton.” 

Professor Norton died on October 21, 1908. 

The Readings on the Paradiso was not published until January 9, 1909 and 
hence was never seen by Norton. The author in sending a copy to the Dante 
Society wrote: — “‘My book was already printed before the death of the 
ever-to-be-lamented Professor Charles Eliot Norton, but I have had a short 
notice of his death printed on a blank leaf at p. xii. R.I. P:! 


APPUNTI PER UNA STORIA DEL PENSIERO DI 
DANTE IN RAPPORTO AL MOVIMENTO 
GIOACHIMITA 


1. Impostazione del problema. — 2. Gioacchino da Fiore nel cielo del 
Sole. — 3. Il “gioachimita’” Celestino V nella Commedia. — 4. Dante e 
gli “spirituali” del Vangelo Eterno. — 5. Dante e Ubertino da Casale. 


UE 


Anche la critica dantesca, non differentemente da qualsiasi 
altra manifestazione della attivita umana, sembra sottoposta a 
quella legge dei periodici “‘ritorni” che il Vico additava nei “‘corsi 
e ricorsi’’ della storia della civilta. L’ osservazione pud apparire 
in sé leggermente banale e tutt’ altro che rivoluzionaria; ma non é 
inopportuno richiamarla alla memoria, sul limite primo di un’ in- 
dagine consacrata ai rapporti tra il movimento che trasse il nome 
e l ispirazione da Gioacchino da Fiore e alcuni aspetti tipici del 
pensiero di Dante. Ora é circa un secolo, il piccolo mondo degli 
studiosi danteschi era letteralmente messo a soqquadro dall’im- 
provviso delinearsi, sotto la penna di Gabriele Rossetti, di un 
Dante ereticale e anticattolico, capo e maestro di una “‘setta ghi- 
bellina” non meglio specificata o adepto di una non meno mi- 
steriosa comunita iniziatica.1 Il buon senso degli interpreti e 
Vironia sottile dell’ Ozanam? fecero ben presto giustizia di tale 
artificiosa e tendenziosa costruzione, che il prestigio stilistico ed 
esegetico del Rossetti aveva per un istante accreditato al di la di 
ogni verosimiglianza. Ma qualche buon seme era stato intanto 
gettato: e la conoscenza delle correnti mistiche ed eterodosse del 
dugento aveva incominciato ad apparire indispensabile ad una 
pid accurata delineazione della figura di Dante. Fin dal 1861 il 
Rousselot ? si domandava se i ‘‘dicitori in rima” e i “fedeli 
d’amore” del secolo decimoterzo cadente non dovessero qualcosa 
alla terminologia e allo spirito del Gioachinismo; e se Dante 
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stesso, specialmente in alcuni canti del Paradiso, non fosse pit 
vicino al profeta dell’ Evangelo Eterno che a quei “misteri” del- 
Y amor platonico di cui aveva fantasticato il Rossetti. E quasi 
contemporaneamente il Doellinger, spingendosi un passo pit in- 
nanzi, affermava che I’ ispirazione gioachimita di Dante non po- 
teva di fatto esser revocata in dubbio.* 

Oggi la complicata esegesi rossettiana sembra rivivere nelle 
pagine sovraccariche di convinta erudizione che un discepolo del 
Pascoli, Luigi Valli, va consacrando da anni alla scoperta della 
“setta del dolce stil nuovo” e all’ interpretazione del supposto 
gergo iniziatico che Dante e 1 suoi confratelli avrebbero tratto 
dalla tradizione mistica della Gnosi e del Sufismo.? Ma non é 
tutto: idea di un Dante ribelle e scomunicato, coinvolto nella 
rivolta dei francescani toscani che accompagn6 la calata di Arrigo 
VII di Lussemburgo — idea ben pit concreta dell’ ipotetico “‘set- 
tario” ghibellino, a cui persino il Rossetti aveva finito col rinun- 
clare — sembra farsi strada tra gli stessi studiosi di parte catto- 
lica.6 Ed anche oggi, con rinnovata insistenza, si invoca da molte 
parti la necessita di uscire dalle nebbie delle affermazioni vaghe e 
di esplorare pit compiutamente la figura di Gioacchino da Fiore 
“se si vuol giungere ad una comprensione adeguata della spiri- 
tualita religiosa nel dugento e del processo attraverso cui matu- 
rarono gli ideali e le speranze della Divina Commedia.” II rav- 
vicinamento, dunque, ha tutta l apparenza di non essere soltanto 
dovuto a circostanze esteriori e accidentali. 

Le pagine che seguono non hanno la pretesa di rispondere, nem- 
meno da lontano, al bisogno cosi pungentemente sentito di una 
monografia che rivaluti il pensiero di Dante alla luce di quelle 
idealita gioachimite che, dopo lunga incubazione, alimentate da 
fattori sociali, economici, politici e religiosi, rivissero impetuose 
all’ alba del trecento, a un secolo di distanza dalla morte dell’ abate 
calabrese.* Occorre avere la franchezza di confessare che una in- 
dagine di tal sorta é, allo stato delle nostre conoscenze storiche, 
assolutamente impossibile. Ogni riga di Dante é stata studiata, 
interpretata, sviscerata con la piti grande e perfezionata minuzia: 
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e nulla ci si pud pit attendere dal solo commento unilaterale della 
Commedia, finché non si possegga a pieno il secondo termine del 
confronto. Di Gioacchino da Fiore soltanto oggi si va iniziando 
la revisione critica del pensiero e la pubblicazione delle principali 
opere, tuttora inedite o di difficile consultazione; ° e il progettato 
piano di un completo CORPUS SCRIPTORUM JOACHIM I- 
TARUM, che dovra pur costituire uno dei principali compiti del 
domani nel campo della storia medioevale, resta tuttora un pio 
desiderio. Eppure l apporto che tali documenti dovranno recare 
alla nostra valutazione dell’ agitata epoca dantesca pud difficil- 
mente essere esagerato. Un codice della Vaticana, ad esempio, 
conserva il testo di alcune visioni e profezie di pretto sapore gio- 
achimita, che sono attribuite a sibille o a profeti di difficile identi- 
ficazione e che risalgono agli anni immediatamente posteriori 
alla morte di Dante, se non proprio all’ ultimo decennio del du- 
gento.!” E ad ogni pie’ sospinto ricorrono in tali scritti immagini, 
simboli e concetti pit che familiari ai lettori del De Monarchia e 
della Commedia; quali il trionfo dell’ aquila, simbolo dell’ impero 
rinnovato; la fine del potere terreno dei papi; la caratteristica con- 
danna del fasto e dell’ avarizia pontificia ecc." E documenti 
simili, a quanto si assicura, debbono essere copiosissim1. 

Sarebbe dunque sterile, oltre che poco serio, affrontare oggi con 
pretese di completezza il problema: segnalarne |’ importanza e 
delineare le conclusioni che é possibile ricavare dal confronto con 
i testi gia noti, é il solo scopo delle presenti pagine. Pud darsi tut- 
tavia che, dall’ insieme di tali testimonianze e dalla rivalutazione 
di alcuni passi della Commedia alla luce delle reviviscenze apocalit- 
tiche dei tardi seguaci di Gioacchino, il profilo di Dante esca lu- 
meggiato e precisato in qualche dettaglio. 


II 


Il problema si é imposto alla considerazione degli studiosi sopra- 
tutto per quella terzina del Paradiso in cui S. Bonaventura, dopo 
aver dato sfogo alla sua indignazione per il tralignare dell’ ordine 
francescano e dopo aver rapidamente passato in rassegna gli 
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2 


“splendori” che compongono la seconda ghirlanda del cielo del 
Sole, chiude il suo dire con una identificazione piena di significato: 
“. . e lucemi da lato 
il calavrese abate Giovacchino 
di spirito profetico dotato”’ (XII, 139-141). 
Come se la rivendicazione della santita e del dono profetico di 
quel Gioacchino, che la tradizione regionale venerava si con fer- 
vore,!2 ma che non era sfuggito alle condanne conciliari del r215 
e che una commissione di tre cardinali aveva bollato come 
“fatuo” ad Anagni nel 1255,!4 non fosse gia di per sé abbastanza 
ardua, |’ elogio é posto sulle labbra di un prelato che non si era mai 
mostrato troppo tenero per la memoria del “‘profeta”’ e che non 
aveva esitato a condannare alla lunga prigionia di Greccio |’ entu- 
slasta e venerando gioachimita Giovanni da Parma.’* Ma Dante 
si é permesso delle audacie ancora pit sconcertanti, senza che sia 
per altro necessario trarre dal loro insieme conclusioni esorbi- 
tanti.!” Un episodio simile, tanto simile anzi che non ci si pud 
sottrarre alla sensazione che il poeta abbia avuto delle ragioni 
speciali per ricercare un cosi perfetto parallelismo, é quello di 
Sigierl di Brabante, celebrato due canti innanzi dal corifeo della 
prima ghirlanda di “‘fulgori.” #* Anche qui S. Tommaso acerba- 
mente rimbrotta i domenicani corrotti del suo tempo; addita a 
Dante i dottori in filosofia e in teologia che sfavillando, cantando 
e danzando esprimono la loro gioia nel fulgido cerchio del fulgidis- 
simo corpo del Sole; e con improvvisa e accorata solennita con- 
chiude: 
“Questi, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo, 
é€ il lume di uno spirto che ’n pensieri 
gravl a morir gli parve venir tardo: 
essa é la luce etterna di Sigieri, 
che, leggendo nel vico de li strami, 
sillogizzo invidiosi veri” (OX, RB 1048)))- 

Se, come pare ormai dimostrato,'® il Sigieri cui qui si allude é il 
celebre rappresentante dell’ averroismo latino che insegnd con- 
temporaneamente all’ Aquinate nella “rue du Fouarre” a Parigi, 
e che, condannato dalle autorita locali nel 1270 e nel 1277 e citato 
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dall’ Inquisizione, scese in Italia per appellare al papa e si spense 
tragicamente alla corte pontificia tra il 1281 e il 1284,”° il problema 
che ne deriva é singolarmente piccante. Che cosa significa per 
Dante aver obbligato sarcasticamente S. Tommaso a dichiarare 
“verita invidiosa”’ — cioé fonte di ingiusto odio 7! — quella dot- 
trina averroistica che il beato aveva apertamente riprovato in 
vita come una “depravazione” della tradizione aristotelica? ” 
Poiché l’ignoranza del poeta intorno al genuino pensiero del 
maestro brabantino é assolutamente da escludersi,”? e d’ altra 
parte Dante ha avuto pit volte I’ occasione di manifestare la sua 
perfetta adesione al pitt ortodosso tomismo su tutti 1 punti con- 
troversi,”4 si deve soltanto pensare a un gesto di commossa e supe- 
riore pieta, suggerita dalla fama della docilita di Sigieri e della sua 
miseranda fine? 2° E questa anzi una buona ragione per attribuire 
a Dante la compilazione dei sonetti del Fiore, da cui traspare la 
stessa commiserazione verso I’ infelice maestro? *° O forse all’ in- 
segnamento di Sigieri non erano estranee tendenze antiteocra- 
tiche, — delle quali, per evidenti ragioni, poté non restar traccia 
nei quaderni giunti sino a noi—si da provocare |’ ipocrita perse- 
cuzione degli uomini di curia,”’ e di rimbalzo da stimolare la sim- 
patia dell’ Alighieri? 8 Sono tutti quesiti di difficile soluzione, 
ma circoscritti in termini precisi e di ambito non confondibile; 
giacché é chiaro che dalla perfetta comprensione della difesa di 
Sigieri nella Divina Commedia non uscira mai la figura di un Dante 
averroista. 

L’ episodio di Gioacchino non costituisce invece un problema 
chiuso, fine a sé stesso, ma rappresenta |’ indice di uno stato 
d’ animo che pué essere controllato e spiegato con vari altri fatti 
circostanziali. Che cosa significava infatti, e a quali conseguenze 
portava, la rivendicazione delle idealita gioachimite all’ alba del 
secolo decimoquarto? 


Il 


Nell’ estate del 1294, quando ancora Dante non aveva mosso i 
primi passi sulla via dell’ iniziazione alla vita pubblica,”? le deso- 
late e brulle montagne dell’ Abruzzo centrale vedevan svolgersi 
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una di quelle mistiche farse che il popolo italiano, strano miscuglio 
di freddo calcolo politico e di esaltata pieta, sembra avere il privi- 
legio di impersonare nei burrascosi periodi di transizione. Tre 
vescovi di romana chiesa, deputati dal conclave che si era riunito 
dopo la morte di Nicola IV e che precipitava verso lo scisma per le 
rivalita feroci tra gli Orsini e i Colonna, si presentavano a Pietro 
da Murrone, povero eremita quasi ottantenne, e gli comunicavano 
ufficialmente la notizia della sua esaltazione al soglio pontificio. 
Nel giro di poche settimane I’ Italia intera apprendeva che colui 
che aveva stupito le masse con una leggendaria fama di santita e 
con le pit accese visioni profetiche, lasciava le solitudini grandiose 
dell’ Appennino per essere salutato papa Celestino V: e il 24 
agosto 1294 aveva luogo la solenne consacrazione.*” 

L’ eremita Pietro era una figura assai cara a tutti quei tenaci 
apocalittisti, che a dispetto delle persecuzioni delle autorita eccle- 
siastiche si erano conservati fedeli agli ideali di Gioacchino da 
Fiore.*! Presso Sulmona, sul monte Murrone, egli aveva raccolto 
sotto la sua disciplina alcuni transfughi dall’ ordine francescano, 
appartenenti alla corrente detta degli ‘“‘spirituali,” che si facevan 
forti di alcune previsioni del calabrese per fantasticare dell’ av- 
vento di un “‘papa angelico.’”’ Si pud facilmente immaginare con 
quanto entusiasmo tutti costoro spingessero il loro timido e spau- 
rito maestro sulla via della realizzazione delle previsioni del- 
VEvangelo Eterno;*® ma il risultato fu, come era da attendersi, 
disastroso. Trascinato a Napoli contro la sua volonta e malgrado 
l opposizione del collegio dei cardinali, il povero “papa angelico””’ 
divenne ben presto una cosa inerte nelle mani di Carlo II d’Angié 
e una vittima delle ambizioni papali di Benedetto Caetani, il fu- 
turo odiatissimo Bonifacio VIII. Dopo una dolorosa esperienza 
di cinque mesi — un cronista ce lo descrive come “‘un fagiano 
che nasconde il capo sotto l’ aia e spera cos? sfuggire agli occhi dei 
cacciatori” ** — il 13 dicembre dello stesso anno Celestino V leg- 
geva in concistoro un atto di abdicazione e ritornava alle sue 
montagne, lasciando la strada aperta al cardinal Caetani. 

La delusione tra i gioachimiti fu immensa. II papa aveva loro 
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permesso di organizzarsi in un nuovo ordine religioso, i Pawperes 
heremitae domini Celestini: e su queste basi essi tentarono ora una 
vera e propria insurrezione religiosa, non disdegnando di appog- 
giare anche militarmente i Colonna nell’ opposizione all’ “usurpa- 
tore” Bonifacio, su cui essi riversavano la responsabilita dell’ ac- 
caduto. Anche Dante, amareggiato dal duro giogo che il nuovo 
papa fini con l imporre a Firenze, mostra di condividere la tesi 
dei gioachimiti di Celestino.* Ma la sua passione politica era 
troppo forte perché egli potesse risparmiare a Pietro da Murrone, 
“che fece per vilta il gran rifiuto,” I’ epiteto di “ignavo” el’ onta 
del vestibolo dell’ Inferno (III, 59). E pure la figura dell’ eremita 
abruzzese, strappato riluttante alla vita contemplativa e lanciato 
nell’ abisso delle pit: ardue responsabilita ecclesiastiche, non meri- 
tava che comprensione e pieta. I] gesto di rinunzia al soglio ponti- 
ficio non era stato che il prologo del suo dramma. Cacciato selvag- 
giamente, come una fiera, per terra e per mare, da Bonifacio VIII, 
che temeva I ostilitaé dei suoi seguaci non rassegnati alla piega 
degli eventi, |’ infelice fu confinato in reclusione perpetua nel 
maggio 1295 in una torre presso Alatri, ove non sopravvisse che 
pochi mesi. Clemente V lo elevava nel 1313 agli onori degli 
altari; °° ma il provvedimento, accolto con gioia dai seguaci pit 
moderati,*” non impedi agli estremisti, che andavano gia assu- 
mendo il nome di “‘fraticelli,” di organizzarsi in aperta setta ereti- 
cale, che fiori specialmente in Toscana, si mescold attivamente 
alle vicende politiche del tempo e giocé poi una parte di prim’ or- 
dine all’ epoca della controversia tra Ludovico il Bavaro e Gio- 
vanni XXII. L’avvento di un nuovo “papa angelico,” pit for- 
tunato di Pietro da Murrone, costituiva il motivo dominante della 
loro letteratura e il tema centrale delle loro aspettative apocalit- 
tiche. 

Anche se non si vogliono stabilire ravvicinamenti troppo arri- 
schiati, é innegabile una sostanziale affinita tra queste speranze e 
quelle che suggerirono a Dante la misteriosa profezia del Veltro *° 
e la visione del Paradiso terrestre, con l’ annunzio del “‘cinque- 
cento diece e cinque”’ che riscattera la chiesa dalla sua servitt.*” 
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Uomo politico 0 uomo di chiesa, “papa angelico” o imperatore 
ghibellino, frate o soldato, il Veltro, il DUX, il liberatore e purifi- 
catore d’ Italia e del papato, rappresenta I’ individuarsi di idealita 
e di speranze che erano nell’ aria ormai da decenni.” La catastrofe 
del pontificato di Celestino V rimandava a tarda data le possibi- 
lita di una seria riforma della chiesa corrotta e corruttrice: e 
Dante, che non era abbastanza ingenuo per fare assegnamento, 
come i “‘fraticelli” di Pietro da Murrone, su nuove problematiche 
profezie, non si riteneva impegnato dalla canonizzazione del 1313 
a rivedere il suo verdetto sul conto del vecchio eremita, che aveva 
permesso a Bonifacio VIII di “fare strazio” della “bella donna.” # 


IV 


Ma i “‘fraticelli” di Celestino V non rappresentano che I!’ ala 
estrema di quel gruppo di dissidenti francescani, in seno ai quali 
rivivevano le idealita religiose di Gioacchino da Fiore. L’ abate 
calabrese aveva lasciato dietro di sé una larga scia di memorie e di 
ammonimenti. Figlio di una terra che aveva gia conosciuto le or- 
ganizzazioni mistico-politiche del neopitagorismo,** egli non aveva 
rifiutato di interessarsi agli eventi contemporanei e di farsi giudice 
di uomini e di vicende. Si era trovato a vivere in un periodo for- 
tunosissimo della storia d’ Italia, quando nel mezzogiorno il regno 
normanno cedeva sotto i colpi della crescente potenza sveva e si 
spegneva in un bagno di sangue, che strappava universalmente un 
grido d’ orrore e di disgusto.*4 Enrico VI, “il secondo vento di 
Soave,” sposo della “gran Costanza” e padre di Federico IT,** non 
aveva negato 1 suoi favori all’ abbazia che il monaco ex-cistercense 
aveva ottenuto il permesso di fondare nella localita ove oggi sorge 
San Giovanni in Fiore, nella foresta della Sila. Nel pensiero di 
Gioacchino il nuovo “‘ordo florensis” avrebbe dovuto farsi il pro- 
pugnacolo di una profonda riforma della chiesa e della societa, 
preparando cosi l’avvento di quella terza economia dello Spirito, 
che avrebbe completamente trasformato l’ ordine attuale delle 
cose.*® Ma il momento era veramente maturo per la realizzazione 
di un grande evento. Quando Gioacchino nel 1202 si spegneva 
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nell’ eremo prediletto di Pietralata, S. Francesco, ventenne, ela- 
borava nella prigionia di Perugia i primi germi della sua meravi- 
gliosa ‘‘conversio.”’ 47 

Nel rapido e sorprendente sviluppo dell’ ordine francescano si 
volle ben presto vedere la realizzazione delle previsioni di Gioac- 
chino: ** ma cid importava conseguenze piuttosto delicate per la 
suscettibilita degli uomini di chiesa. L’abate di Flora, infatti, non 
aveva esitato ad affermare che nell’ economia degli ‘“‘spirituali” 
Y organizzazione gerarchica della Chiesa avrebbe spontaneamente 
ceduto il posto ad una maggiore liberta e spiritualita di rapporti 
tra gli uomini.*® Tale tesi costituiva appunto il motivo di quel- 
V Introductorius, attribuito al francescano Gherardo di Borgo San 
Donnino, che era stato condannato nel 1255 dalla commissione di 
Anagni: vi si aggiungeva che I’ éra dello Spirito si sarebbe inaugu- 
rata nel 126c e che gli scritti di Gioacchino, sotto il nome di Evan- 
gelium Aeternum, avrebbero sostituito il Vecchio e Nuovo Testa- 
mento.°*’ Il verdetto del ’55 portd con sé una vivace reazione di 
parte ecclesiastica, che travolse per il momento tutti quei fran- 
cescani che si opponevano all’ andamento rilassato dell’ ordine e 
che amavano denominarsi, con tipico termine gioachimita, gli 
“spirituali.” °! Gherardo langui per dieciotto anni incatenato in 
prigione, e non trovd pace nemmeno nella tomba; Giovanni da 
Parma, generale dell’ ordine, accusato di connivenza con gli ‘‘spi- 
rituali,” e costretto a dimettersi, fu trattato senza molti riguardi 
dal successore S. Bonaventura.” Demoralizzati dalle persecu- 
zioni e dalla mancata realizzazione delle loro speranze — il 1260 
era passato senza |’ attesa palingenesi °° — gli “‘spirituali”’ cerca- 
rono d’ allora in poi di dissimulare le proprie aspirazioni e si ven- 
nero preparando nel silenzio e nel segreto.”* 

Se di setta si pud parlare, all’ epoca della giovinezza di Dante, é 
precisamente e soltanto di queste tenaci comunita di fedeli di 
Gioacchino, che avevano appreso dall’ amara esperienza del pas- 
sato a non farsi illusioni sulla docilita con cui la gerarchia acco- 
glieva il ritornello dell’ imminente fine della ‘‘seconda éra,’’ l’ eta 
dei sacramenti e dell’ obbedienza servile. La presenza di tali 
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gruppi, che potrebbero esser detti “settari”’ in senso lato, e che 
di fatto finirono con lo sconfinare nell’ aperta ribellione alla prima 
occasione propizia,®’ é attestata tra I’ altro dalla prontezza con cui 
alla fine del dugento e agli inizi del trecento gli “‘spirituali” sep- 
pero prendere posizione nella controversia che va sotto il nome di 
‘‘questione della poverta.” °° E a tale polemica é noto che anche 
Dante non manco di partecipare.”” 


V 


Non si trattava di pure quisquilie scolastiche: erano in gioco 
due differenti visioni della missione dell’ ideale cristiano nella 
storia. Prima ancora che Francesco d’ Assisi avesse celebrato le 
sue mistiche nozze con ‘‘Madonna poverta,”’ Gioacchino aveva 
sentenziato che “‘il vero monaco non conosce di proprio altro che 
la cetra.”’ °° Francescani e domenicani, mossi anche dal desiderio 
di strappare alla predicazione eterodossa dei Catari, Patarini, 
Arnaldisti, poverelli di Lione ecc. il vanto di seguire unici la legge 
dell’ assoluta rinunzia, furono per un certo tempo concordi nella 
difesa della “‘poverta” e nella resistenza agli attacchi del clero 
secolare: |’ Universita di Parigi prese a sua volta posizione contro 
gli ordini mendicanti. Contro la violenta diatriba del Maestro 
dello Studio parigino, Guglielmo di Sant’ Amore,*® insorsero con- 
cordi Tommaso e Bonaventura: °° e Alessandro IV sanziond con 
la condanna del denigratore degli ‘‘ordini mendicanti” la bonta 
della causa della poverta. Ma passato il pericolo comune, il bel- 
Y accordo fini; S. Tommaso non si peritava di mutar parere con 
disinvoltura, osservando nella Swmma che “‘la vera virtt non sta 
nella rinunzia, ma nel poco attaccamento ai beni materiali, quan- 
d’ anche se ne faccia uso.” * Allora la polemica riarse vivissima. 
Gli eredi della tradizione gioachimita scesero in campo ben agguer- 
riti: e loro rappresentanti furono quei Pietro Olivi e Ubertino da 
Casale, che Dante deve aver conosciuto di persona a Firenze 
sullo scorcio del secolo e delle cui opere é stato esaurientemente 
dimostrato ch’ egli ebbe a valersi pit di una volta.® Oltre a con- 
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vincenti parallelismi testuali, il canto XI del Paradiso tradisce la 
stessa atmosfera mistica che si respira nell’ Arbor vitae crucifixus 
di Ubertino da Casale.* 

Il nome di Ubertino da Casale é anzi esplicitamente ricordato 
nel canto XII del Paradiso, a poche terzine di distanza dalla cele- 
brazione di Gioacchino. San Bonaventura ha appena finito di 
estollere la “‘seconda rota della biga,”’ che difese la saldezza della 
chiesa (S. Domenico), e ha appena iniziato la sua riprovazione dei 
francescani degeneri, quando il suo dire si fa improvvisamente 
sibillino e ricco di allusioni: 


“E tosto si vedra de la ricolta 
de la mala coltura, quando il loglio 
si lagnera che l’arca li sia tolta. 
Ben dico, chi cercasse foglio a foglio 
nostro volume, ancor troveria carta 
w leggerebbe — I’ mi son quel ch’i’ soglio; 
ma non fia da Casal né d’Acquasparta, 
la onde vegnon tali a la scrittura, 
ch’uno la fugge e l’altro la coarta”’ (XII, 118-126). 


Il riferimento va senza dubbio alle contese che travagliarono 
Y ordine francescano agli inizi del trecento, in seguito alle pole- 
miche tra gli “‘spirituali” gioachimiti guidati da Ubertino da 
Casale e i “‘conventuali”’ che riconoscevano come loro capo il car- 
dinale Matteo Bentivenga d’ Acquasparta. Tutti i commentatori 
sono d’ accordo nell’ interpretare il volume come I’ ordine, 1 fogli e le 
carte come i singoli frati, la scrittura come la regola di S. Francesco; 
ma sul resto le opinioni variano nella maniera pit larga. Si é 
voluto vedere nell’ accenno al Joglio e all’ arca un’ allusione all’ e- 
spulsione degli eremiti celestini dai ranghi della Chiesa ad opera 
di papa Bonifacio nel 1302 ® o alla scomunica lanciata da Gio- 
vanni XXII contro tutti i francescani estremisti nelle due enci- 
cliche Sancta Romana e Gloriosam Ecclesiam del 1317-1318.°° Ma 
come avrebbe potuto Dante mostrarsi cosi favorevole verso i 
provvedimenti di pontefici ch’ egli disprezzava,® contro gruppi di 
cui condivideva quasi tutte le idealita religiose e politiche? E 
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merito del Tocco I’ aver messo in luce che si tratta invece di un’ al- 
lusione ai decreti del concilio di Vienna del 1312 e alle decisioni 
papali espresse nella bolla Exivi de Paradiso, che costituirono un 
grande trionfo per gli “‘spirituali,” a proposito dell’ interpreta- 
zione stretta della regola: nella prescrizione dell’ “uso povero” si 
condannavano infatti ‘‘quelle riserve che il Joglio e la parte rila- 
sciata soleva accumulare nei granai e nelle cantine.” ® 

Ma il Tocco manca poi alla pit: elementare coerenza quando 
vuol far credere che nello stesso passo Dante accusi Ubertino da 
Casale di interpretare rigidamente — “‘coartare”’ — la regola: lo 
rinfacci cioé proprio di quella intransigenza, che aveva determi- 
nato il suo successo alla riunione sinodale di Vienna. O noi ci in- 
ganniamo di molto, o chi coarta é invece 1 Acquasparta, che 
introducendo il lassismo nell’ ordine ‘‘sforza” lo spirito della 
“regola’’; °° e chi fugge é precisamente Ubertino da Casale. 

Con l’ avvento al pontificato di Giovanni XXII, solo preoccu- 
pato di revocare quanto il suo predecessore aveva promulgato,”° 
Ubertino si era venuto a trovare in una situazione impossibile e si 
era lasciato indurre ad abbandonare |’ ordine francescano per en- 
trare tra i benedittini: ” nel 1317 egli aveva dunque pavidamente 
“fuggito” la regola, e non poteva pit esclamare, come il vero 


frate minore, 
. P mi son quel ch’? soglio.”’ 


Non pochi dei contemporanei condividevano questa severa valu- 
tazione, perfettamente giustificata dal contegno di Ubertino:” e 
cid giova a metter in luce una volta di pit da che parte propendes- 
sero le simpatie di Dante nel contrasto tra le autorita della Curia 
e 1 tardi seguaci di Gioacchino. 

Ubertino da Casale ebbe il tempo di riabilitarsi. Quando Gio- 
vanni XXII, passando sopra a tutta la tradizione precedente,” 
inizid nel 1322 I’ offensiva contro i difensori della “poverta” e si 
spinse sino a proclamare eretico chiunque sostenesse che Cristo e 
gli Apostoli non avevano posseduto nulla, né in proprio né in 
comune,'* Ubertino da Casale non tardé a riassumere la sua posi- 
zione di battaglia.” Apertamente egli insorse, sfidd le ire del 
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“‘caorsino,” si lascid condannare per eresia e raggiunse forse alla 
corte di Ludovico il Bavaro i vecchi compagni di fede gioachimita. 
Dante non era pit: la morte lo aveva colto a Ravenna proprio 
alla vigilia della lotta decisiva. Ma non é difficile arguire quale 
sarebbe stato il suo atteggiamento di fronte alla bolla Cum inter 
nonnullos. Non per nulla, quasi alla sogla estrema del suo Para- 
diso,'® egli aveva fatto “‘trascolorare” i beati del cielo stellato con 
la terribile invettiva di Pietro contro i pontefici romani. 


e 


AMBROGIO DONINI 


NOTES 


1. Gabriele Rossetti, 7] “‘mistero”’ dell’amor platonico del medio eva, Londra, 
1840. Si vedano inoltre i due volumi del Commento analitico dell’Inferno, Londra, 
1826-27; e lo studio Sullo spirito antipapale che produsse la Riforma, Londra, 1823. 
Sono noti i presupposti politico-religiosi che costituiscono il punto di partenza 
dell’esegesi rossettiana. 

2. A. F. Ozanam, Dante et la philosophie catholique au XIIT® siécle, Paris, 1845. 

3. Xavier Rousselot, Histoire de I’ Evangile éternel, Paris, 1861, pp. 162ss. 

4. Studien zur europaeischer Geschichte (traduzione inglese del Warre, Studies in 
European History, p. 96). Il Doellinger identifica il ‘‘ Veltro” dantesco con uno degli 
homines spirituales che, secondo Gioacchino da Fiore, avrebbero dovuto guidare 
Vumanita nell’imminente terza economia. Cir. in proposito le osservazioni assai sen- 
sate del Gardner, Dante and the Mystics. A study of the Mystical aspect of the Divina 
Commedia and its relations with some of its mediaeval sources, London, 1913, pp. 
IQ5ss. 

5. Luigi Valli, 7] lingwaggio segreto di Dante e dei ‘“‘fedeli d’amore’”’ (Roma, Casa 
editrice Optima, 1928. ‘Biblioteca di filosofia e scienza,’’ n. 10). 

6. Sac. Domenico Ranzoni, La scomunica di Dante ela sua lettera ad Arrigo VII: 
Dante frate regolare “de poenitentia tertii ordinis sancti Francisci,’ Gubbio, tip. 
Oderisi, 1826; estratto dalla “Miscellanea francescana,’”’ XXVI. Dante sarebbe 
stato colpito da scomunica negli anni dell’esilio, insieme ai suoi toscani ‘‘qui pacem 
desiderant”’; la lettera “‘sanctissimo gloriosissimo atque felicissimo triumphatori et 
domino singulari domino Henrico divina providentia Romanorum regi et semper 
Augusto” avrebbe avuto lo scopo di invocare l’intervento di Arrigo VII di Lussem- 
burgo contro tale condanna, emanata in colleganza con le deliberazioni conciliari di 
Vienna del 1312. 

7. Ernesto Buonaiuti, Prolegomeni alla storia di Gioacchino da Fiore, in “ Ri- 
cerche Religiose,”” Roma, 1928, vol. IV, p. 385. Si vedano anche, nella stessa rivista, 
le osservazioni a p. 87-88 e specialmente p. 376 (1928): “pit studiamo la meravi- 
gliosa storia del dugento e pid ci persuadiamo che la posizione della Divina Com- 
media al suo epilogo é ancora da valutare.”’ 
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8. Cfr. J. C. Huck, Ubertin von Casale und dessen Ideenkreis. Ein Beitrag zum 
Zeitalter Dantes, Freiburg in B., 1903, pp. 8ss., 1078s. In una sua recente monografia 
su Gioacchino, H. Grundmann, pur riconoscendo l’importanza del problema, fa delle 
riserve sulla proposta derivazione del “Veltro” dal “papa angelico” dei gioachimiti: 
“der Weg den Huck S. 54 von Joachim iiber den papa angelico der Spiritualen zu 
Dantes Veltro fiihren will, scheint mir in den Anfangen sehr unbestimmt” (Herbert 
Grundmann, Studien ueber Joachim von Floris, Leipzig, 1927, “Beitrage zur Kul- 
turgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,” B. 32, p. 117 n. € p. 124). 


9. Le ultime edizioni, incomplete, sono del 1519 e del 1527; gli scritti inediti sono 
contenuti in due codici, il Patav. S. Anton. 322 e il Dresdense A. 121, segnalati dal 
Denifle nell’ “Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters,” I, 
gsss.: Das Evangelium aeternum und die Commission zu Anagni. Alcuni specimina 
di tali opere inedite, di non comune importanza per la raffigurazione della vita e del 
pensiero di Gioacchino, sono stati pubblicati dal Buonaiuti in “Ricerche Religiose” 
(Prolegomeni alla storia di Gioacchino da Fiore, IV, 1928, pp. 385-419; II testamento 
di Gioacchino da Fiore, ibid., pp. 497-514). L’edizione critica completa, a cura del 
Buonaiuti stesso, é in corso di pubblicazione presso |’Istituto Storico Italiano. 


10. E il codice Reg. Lat. 132, tuttora completamente inedito. La data 1293, che 
ricorre spesso nei documenti in questione, va forse corretta in 1327: era abitudine 
corrente tra i mistici dell’epoca di indicare gli anni delle visioni non dall’ Incarna- 
zione, ma dalla crocifissione di Cristo (“ex exaltatione sancte crucis,” p. 104, v. b., 
del codice). Si ricordi che anche per Dante, Inf. XXI, 113, sono compiuti “mille 
dugento con sessantasei” anni, da che la via dei ponti infernali fu rotta: gli anni 
della vita di Gest erano tradizionalmente calcolati in numero di 34. Dato pero il 
carattere degli scritti raccolti nel codice, la imprecisione di alcuni riferimenti storici 
e le allusioni a papa Niccolo III, si potrebbe pensare anche ad una data di composi- 
zione anteriore al 1327: la deposizione di Giovanni XXII ad opera del Bavaro e 
Velezione di un antipapa, non avrebbero mancato tra l’altro di impressionare forte- 
mente l’autore di tali visioni. 


tr. Debbo la trascrizione dei passi che seguono alla cortesia del dr. Ernst Benz, 
dell’ Universita di Berlino, che nell’ inverno 1928 collazioné alcune sezioni del codice 
della Vaticana. Il trionfo dell’aquila imperiale, il “santo uccello” di Dante, é ac- 
compagnato da profezie tipicamente gioachimite, quali la caduta di Costantinopoli: 


...‘‘Millenis ducentis nonaginta sub annis 
et tribus diunctis, consurget aquila grandis. ... 
Gallia succumbet. Aquile victoria signa 
mundus adorabit : erit urbs vix presule digna. . . . 
Constantine cades.... 
Papa cito moritur. Cesar regnabit ubique, 
sub quo tunc vana cessabit gloria cleri.” 
(Reg. Lat. 132, p. ror. v. b.-r02. r. a.) 


E come Dante, ispirandosi alla quarta egloga virgiliana, aveva celebrato imminenti 
“tam Saturnia regna quam Virginem redeuntem” (Epist. ad Arrigo VII, I), cosi qui 
una ignota “‘Sibilla” canta sulle stesse orme: 


“Et celo rex adveniet et per secla futurus”’ 
(p. ror, v. b.—102. r. a.) 
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Le invettive contro la corruzione del mondo ecclesiastico sono redatte in termini 
danteschi: ‘‘In eis est omnis falsitas, nulla veritas. Quod ore dicunt, non intendunt 
corde. Tanta est eorum avaritia quod satiari non valent.Omnis justitia apud eos 
est venalis, nec aliquis consequitur eam nisi per pecuniam et plus danti assistunt 
obmissa justitia. Beneficia, episcopatus et spiritualia, absolutiones et alia vendunt 
et de sanguine Christi, quem vendunt, nepotulos ditant” . . . (p. 104, r. b.). Subito 
dopo, quasi in correlazione con questa accusa di nepotismo, vien ricordato |’“infelix - 
’ Nicolaus tertius,” il pontefice nepotista di Dante, che mise sé ‘‘in borsa”’ per ‘‘avan- 
zar gli orsatti” (Inf., XIX, 69ss.). 


12. L’espressione “‘di spirito profetico dotato” é tolta alla lettera da un’antifona 
che é ancor oggi cantata nelle chiese della Calabria, nella ricorrenza della festa del 
beato Gioacchino (cosi il Toynbee, A dictionary of proper names and notable matters 
in the works of Dante, Oxford, 1898, p. 275). Cfr. Stanislao de Chiara, Dante e la 
Calabria, Citta di Castello, 1910. Anche i bollandisti pongono Gioacchino tra i 
beati (Acta Sanctorum, die XXIX Maii, tom. VII). 


13. Il concilio del Laterano del 1215 prendeva sopratutto a partito la dottrina 
trinitaria di Gioacchino, formulata, a quanto sembra, in opposizione a quella di Pier 
Lombardo (cfr. Felice Tocco, L’eresia nel medio evo, Firenze, 1884, p. 319ss.). Tutta 
la questione é ancora pochissimo chiara: e il rinvenimento del Liber de vera philoso- 
phia, attribuito dal Fournier a Gioacchino, ha finito col confondere completamente 
le idee (Etudes sur Joachim de Flore et ses doctrines, Paris, 1909). Dato perd che “‘il 
contemplatore della Sila non era stoffa da filosofo,” si pud pensare con il Buonaiuti 
che la sua ostilita dottrinale a Pier Lombardo nella concezione della Trinita fosse 
sopratutto dovuta alle sue idee escatologiche, alla sua fede nell’avvento della terza 
economia dello spirito (“‘Ric. Rel.,” art. cit., p. 390. Cfr. I, 1925, p.'241-242). La 
storia del cristianesimo precostantiniano conosce molti scrittori che sono stati por- 
tati ad una raffigurazione “‘economica”’ della Trinita dalle loro fervide aspettative 
escatologiche (cfr. A. Donini, [ppolito di Roma. Polemiche teologiche e controversie 
disciplinari nella chiesa di Roma agli inizi del terzo secolo, Roma, 1925, p. 155-156; 
vedi anche p. 83 e 117). E tipica la espressione di Ippolito nel Contra Noetum: 


mpotwmra dvo, oixovouia dé Tpitn H Xapls TOU aylov TrEebuaTos. 


14. La commissione di Anagni, composta dei cardinali Odo, Ugo e Stefano e con- 
vocata per ordine di Alessandro IV, si limit6 veramente a dichiarare ereticali le con- 
seguenze che Gherardo di Borgo S. Donnino aveva tratto dalle “fatuitates” di 
Gioacchino; ma non era che una mossa di ripiego. L’abate calabrese era indiretta- 
mente e gravemente colpito, tanto che nel giro di pochi anni il concilio provinciale di 
Arles si riteneva autorizzato a lanciare l’anatema contro di lui e contro tutti i gioa- 
chimiti (Denifle, art. cit., p. 102; E. Gebhart, L’Italie mystique. Histoire de la renais- 
sance religieuse au moyen dge, Paris, 1899, 3° ed., p. 217s8.; W. Preger, Das Evange- 
lium aeternum und Joachim von Floris, Miinchen, 1874, “‘ Bayer. Akad. der Wiss.,”’ 
Ti Cle a Bde eA bie): 


15. Cfr. lo studio di E. Renan nelle Nouvelles Fiudes d’ histoire religieuse. Anche 
S. Tommaso non ebbe che antipatia spiccata per Gioacchino; e nel suo In quartum 
sententiarum M. P. Lombardi usa la stessa espressione di Dante per manifestare 
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un’opinione diametralmente opposta: “Abbas Joachim non ‘prophetico spiritu,’ sed 
coniectura mentis humanae, quae aliquando ad verum pervenit, aliquando fallitur, 
de futuris aliqua vera praedixit et in aliquibus deceptus fuit” (dist. XLIII, quaest. 
I, art. III). Lo “‘spirito profetico” é invece ammesso da Bonaventura in S. Fran- 
cesco: ‘Adeo etiam in ipso claruit ‘spiritus prophetiae,’ ut et praevideret futura” 
(Vita S. Francisci confessoris). 

16. Cfr. G. Bondatti, Gioachinismo e Francescanesimo nel Dugento, S. Maria 
degli Angeli, £924. 

17. Valgano per tutti gli esempi di Manfredi salvato dalla eterna dannazione a 
dispetto dell’anatema di Clemente IV e della ‘“‘caccia” del ‘‘pastor di Cosenza”; di 
Catone l’Uticense sottratto alla selva dei suicidi e creato guardiano del Purgatorio; 
di Traiano imperatore collocato tra i beati del cielo di Giove ecc. 4 


18. E stato giustamente osservato che i personaggi nominati nel canto X non 
sono, tranne Sigieri, realtaé vere e vive, ma puri “nomi” senza vita interiore, segni di 
idee astratte (Stanislao De Chiara, I] canto X del Paradiso letto nella sala di Dante in 
Orsanmichele, Firenze, Sansoni, “Lectura Dantis’”’). Lo stesso si pud ripetere di 
Gioacchino e dei suoi compagni del canto XII. 

ig. Un buon riassunto della questione nello studio di B. Nardi, Sigieri di Bra- 
bante nella Divina Commedia (estratto dalla ‘‘Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica,” 
IQII-1912). 

20. Siricava cid dai versi del Fiore, il noto rifacimento italiano del Roman de la 
Rose, pubblicato nel 1881 dal Castets di su un manoscritto di Montpellier: 


“Mastro Sighier non and6 guari lieto, 
a ghiado il fe’ morire a gran dolore 
nella corte di Roma, ad Orbivieto” (Son. XCII). 
Con questa notizia concorda perfettamente la continuazione brabantina della cro- 
naca di Martin Polano. 


21. Altro significato pare non si possa dare alle parole ‘“‘invidiosi veri,” se non si 
vuol disconoscere “‘l’uso latineggiante del nostro linguaggio poetico.” Vedi Fran- 
cesco D’Ovidio, Studi sulla Divina Commedia, Milano, 1901, p. 400. Non é da es- 
cludersi che Dante abbia tenuto presente il fatto che anche alcune proposizioni 
tratte dalle opere dell’Aquinate erano state condannate dal Vescovo di Parigi in- 
sieme a quelle di Sigieri. (L’elenco delle prop. condannate é nel Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis, t. 1, docum. 432 e 473). 

22. Contro Sigieri, che nel 1270 aveva scritto il De anima intellectiva, & sopra- 
tutto rivolto il trattato di S. Tommaso sull’unita dell’intelletto. Cfr. E. Buonaiuti, 
Filosofia e religione nel Medio Evo. San Tommaso e Sigieri di Brabante (in “Nuova 
Antologia,” I Maggio 1922, p. 32ss.). 

23. Cid € stato opportunamente messo in luce dal Nardi contro le semplicistiche 
affermazioni del Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et I’ Averroisme latin au XIIT° siécle, 
Louvain, 1910-11. Vedi anche C. Baeumker, Siger von Brabant, “ Beitrige,”’ II, 6. 

24. Tipica la polemica antiaverroistica ingaggiata da Stazio sull’unita dell’in- 
telletto nel canto XXV del Purgatorio (61-66). Troppo ha voluto ricavare il Tocco, 
nelle sue Conferenze dantesche milanesi, dal fatto che Dante mostra di pregiare mal- 
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grado tutto Averroés “‘che il gran commento feo” (mf. IV, 144) e dalla testimoni- 
anza di un contemporaneo del poeta, che pone Sigieri terzo fra Alberto Magno e 
VAquinate. 

25. Tale é in fondo l’opinione del Gebhart, del Mandonnet e del Buonaiuti, per 
non ricordare che i principali interpreti dell’episodio. 

26. Va notato che l’allusione a Sigieri non si trova nel testo francese di Jean de 
Meun, ma solo nel rifacimento italiano del misterioso Durante. L’attribuzione a 
Dante, difesa dal Mazzoni, dal D’Ovidio, dal Rajna, é stata di nuovo respinta dal 
Parodi, nella prefazione all’ed. crit. del Fiore per cura della ‘‘Societa Dantesca 
Italiana,” Firenze, 1922. Il Valli, in un’appendice al gia ricordato volume, contro- 
batte efficacemente il Parodi (p. 442ss.); ma si perde poi nelle nebbie della sua inter- 
pretazione del gergo del poeta. 

27. I versi del Fiore che si riferiscono a Sigieri sono messi in bocca all’“‘ipocrisia,”” 
che celebra le proprie glorie. 

28. Cfr. F. D’Ovidio, Studi sulla Divina Commedia, cit. 

29. L’iscrizione di Dante all’ “arte dei Medici e Speziali,” che gli schiudeva le 
porte del reggimento della cosa pubblica in Firenze, risale probabilmente solo al 
1295-96. 

30. Si vedano le suggestive pagine del Gebhart, nella sua Italie mystique, 252s. 
Tra il 1303 e il 1306, anno in cui s’inizia il processo di canonizzazione di CelestinoV, 
fu composta da Tommaso da Sulmona, discepolo del sant’uomo, una “vita” straor- 
dinariamente interessante, pubblicata dai bollandisti (cfr. “‘Analecta bollandiana,” 
tom. XVI). 

31. Cfr. Hermann Haupt, Zur Geschichte des Joachinismus, “ Brieger’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte,” VII, 3, p. 372-425 (Gotha, 1885); Bondatti, Gioachinismo e 
Francescanesimo, cit. 


” 


32. Appare difficile stabilire il collegamento diretto tra il “papa angelico”’ dei 
fraticelli e le previsioni dell’abate Gioacchino (Grundmann, Studien iiber J. v. F., 
cit., p. 184). 

33. Che il Caetani inducesse con inganno Celestino V a rinunciare al pontificato 
non é tenuto celato da Dante (Inf., XTX, 56). Cfr. un passo del Pecorone citato dal 
Toynbee nel suo Dante’s dictionary. 


34. Riportato dal Gebhart, p. 255. Si ricordi la Lauda di fra’Jacopone che in- 
comincia caratteristicamente: 

““Que farai Pier da Morrone?” (LIV). 

35. Historia tribulationum, “ Archiv,” II, p. 309. Ai “‘celestini,” cioé agli adepti 
dell’antica comunita di Pietro da Morrone, si erano aggiunti gli ultimi seguaci di un 
altro gioachimita, Pier Giovanni Olivi. Tutti questi ‘‘anarchici dello Spirito,” ani- 
mati e tenuti uniti da implacabili rancori antipapali, trovarono in Jacopone da Todi 
il loro poeta e in Dante un vendicatore impareggiabile. Regnante Bonifacio, il 
“loco” di Pietro é tuttora vacante: 


“Quelli che usurpa in terra il loco mio, 
il loco mio, il loco mio, che vaca 
nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio” 
(Par., XXVII, 22-24). 
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Il Villari (I primi due secoli della storia di Firenze, 11, 260), ci ha permesso di utiliz- 
zare un brano di una cronaca del secolo XIII, in cui si afferma che Bonifacio “‘facea 
prendere, mettere in prigione e tali uccidere” moltissimi chierici “perche diceano 
ch’elli no potea esser papa di ragione.” 

36. Il problema che la canonizzazione di Celestino V pone agli interpreti del passo 
dantesco é prospettato e risolto con chiarezza dal Tocco, in una delle sue Question 
dantesche (“Atti della R. Accademia di Napoli,” XXVIII, p. 141). Si veda anche il 
breve cenno di Umberto Cosmo nella terza appendice al suo studio su Le mistiche 
nozze di frate Francesco con Madonna Poverta (“Giornale dantesco” VI, 1898, 
p. rozss.: ‘La canonizzazione di Celestino V’). 


37. Tra essi Angelo Clareno. Cosmo, art. cit.; Tocco, L’eresia ecc. 


38. Gebhart, L’Jtalie mystique, p. 25788.; e specialmente Tocco, J fraticelli o 
poveri eremiti di Celestino secondo i nuovi document, nei cit. Studi francescant, 
p. 2308s. (Vedi anche L’eresia dei fraticelli, p. 406ss.). 

BO, IGiijy IL, WOM J2Wi4y, BOK, UGS 

40. Purg., XXXIII, 43-45. (Cfr. Della Giovanna, “Giornale d'Italia,” 26 
Gennaio 1906). 

41. Cosmo, art. cit., p. 105; E. G. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, cit., p. 19788. 

42. A Celestino V allude sarcasticamente lo stesso Bonifacio nel racconto 
dell’ Inf., XX VII, 104-105. 

43. Cfr. Francesco Foberti, Gioacchino da Fiore e il misticismo in Calabria, in 
“Nuova Antologia,” I Ottobre 1912, p. 4728s. 


44. Un buon prospetto storico dell’epoca di Gioacchino in E. Aegerter, L’Evan- 
gile élernel. Premiére traduction francaise précédée d’une biographie. I. Vie de 
Joachim de Flore —I1. L’Evangile éternel. Paris, 1928. 


Aca Lars lens 120; 


46. Riporto alcuni passi di su la traduzione del Buonaiuti: “Il primo tempo fu 
quello della conoscenza, il secondo quello della sapienza, il terzo sara quello della 
piena intelligenza. Il primo impose l’obbedienza servile, il secondo la servitt filiale, 
il terzo segnera la liberta piena . . . il terzo lascera il dominio all’amore . . . il terzo 
sara l’eta degli amici e degli spiriti fraterni. .. . Il primo fu il dominio dei vecchi, il 
secondo quello dei giovani, il terzo sara quello dei fanciulli. I] primo si é svolto alla 
luce delle stelle, il secondo fu Vaurora, il terzo inaugurera il giorno pieno.... La 
prima eta pertanto si riannoda al Padre, che é l’autore di tutte le cose; la seconda al 
Figlio, che si degné di vestire il nostro fango; la terza sara l’eta dello Spirito Santo.” 

(In A pocalypsim, ed. 1519, fol. 180; Concordia Evangeliorum, passim). Ci si 
potrebbe domandare, sulle orme del Carroll, se una concezione simile non abbia is- 
pirato a Dante la misteriosa apparizione di una terza ghirlanda di beati nella sfera 
del Sole, in cui il poeta ravvisa quasi “novelle sussistenze” e che saluta col grido 
degno di Gioacchino: 

“Oh vero sfavillar del Santo Spiro!’ (Par., XIV, 67-78). 
Cfr. J. S. Carroll, In Patriam. An exposition of Dante’s Paradiso, London, tro11, 
p. 227ss. (“The Joachimite circle”). 
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47. E. Buonaiuti, Francesco d’ Assisi, Roma, 1925, p. 8-gss. 


48. Tale identificazione é gia nettissima nell’Zntroductorius di Gherardo di Borgo 
S. Donnino, apparso nel 1254, cinquantadue anni dopo la morte di Gioacchino. 


49. Per quanto sotto forma cautelata, compromessa pit tardi dall’esegesi dei 
seguaci, Gioacchino non aveva dissimulato il proprio verdetto sul destino che atten- 
deva il mondo ecclesiastico ufficiale: “Il Padre impose il travaglio della Legge, 
perché é timore; il Figlio impose lo sforzo della disciplina, perche é sapienza; il 
Santo Spirito apre l’economia della liberta, perché € amore... . All’economia del 
Sacerdozio seguira dunque l’economia del monacato”’ (op. cit.). Enunciazioni an- 
cora piu ardite si leggono nei Tractatus super quattuor Evangelia (cfr. ‘Ric. Rel.,”’ 
TV, 1928, p. 404ss.). 

50. Tali scritti sono esattamente in numero di tre: la Concordia evangeliorum, lo 
Psalterium decem chordarum eV In A pocalypsim. 


51. Di tali persecuzioni cogliamo Veco nella ben nota Historia Tribolationum di 
Angelo Clareno (cfr. F. Ehrle, Die ‘historia septem tribolationum ordinis minorum,’ 
des fr. Angelus de Ciarino, in “Archiv”? cit., II, 1886). 


52. Se ci si vuol fare un’idea di come gli estremisti francescani giudicassero S. 
Bonaventura, si legga la visione di fra’ Jacopo della Massa nel cap. XLVIII dei 
Fioretti. 

53- Di tale disillusione ci offre una curiosa e personale testimonianza fra’ Salim- 
bene nella sua Cronica (“Mon. Germ. Hist.,” Scriptores, t. XXXII: Cronica fratris 
Salimbene de Adam ordinis minorum ed. O. Holder-Egger - p. 302). 


54. L’Aegerter ha a questo proposito un’espressione assai felice: ‘Cette société 
secréte compta des adeptes de plus en plus nombreux” (0p. cit., II, p. 9). 


55. L’appiglio fu finalmente offerto dalla calata di Ludovico il Bavaro; ma qual- 
cosa dovette dar |’allarme fin dall’epoca della discesa di Arrigo VII di Lussemburgo. 
Il Ronzoni, come gia si é detto, pensa ad una condanna in blocco di tutti i ‘‘dissi- 
denti” toscani, dalla quale sarebbe stato travolto lo stesso Dante. Ma fu Dante 
realmente iscritto al terz’ordine de poenitentia? Il commentatore Buti lo sospettd 
per primo; la tesi é accolta dal Sabatier, dal Cosmo (cfr. Noterelle francescane, in 
“Giornale dantesco,’’ IX, 47ss.); con qualche riserva anche dal D’Ovidio, e oggi dal 
Barbi; nettamente contrari, tra gli altri, il Mestica e il Sanesi. 


56. Ampi ragguagli in tutte le storie dell’ordine francescano, e nelle monografie, 
gid citate, che hanno come centro la figura irrequieta di Ubertino da Casale. 


57. Si veda specialmente il magistrale studio del Cosmo, Le mistiche nozze di 
frate Francesco e di Madonna Poverta (“Giorn. Dant.,” VI, p. 49ss.), suggerito dalla 
pubblicazione del Sacrum Commercium beati Francisci cum domina paupertate. Sia o 
non sia di Giovanni da Parma, il gioachimita generale dei minori che dovette cedere 
il posto a S. Bonaventura, Dante conobbe quest’opera attraverso il riassunto 
datone da Ubertino nel suo Arbor vitae. 


58. “Qui vere monachus est nihil reputat esse suum nisi citharam.”’ 


59. De periculis novissimorum temporum, 1255. 
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60. Il primo nel De virtutibus moralibus et eorum viltis oppositis, 1256, € poco dopo 
nél De perfectione christianae religionis; il secondo nel De perfectione evangelica. 
61. Summa theol., 1% 11%, q. 18, 2-3. A Tommaso replicd Pietro Olivi nel suo 


Usus pauper, sostenendo che al “‘pensiero” deve corrispondere il “fatto.” Cfr. F. 
Ehrle, Pelrus Johannis Olivi, sein Leben und seine Schriften, in “Archiv” cit., I, 
p. 5473 IV, p. 42. 

62. Cosmo, art. cit.; cfr. la quarta appendice “‘ Pier Giovanni Olivi e Dante,” p. 
r12ss. Tanto l’Ulivi che Ubertino da Casale vissero verso la fine del secolo XIII in 
Firenze, nel chiostro di S. Croce. 

63. Gardner, Dante and the mystics, p. 216ss. 

64. Non é inutile osservare che tali diverse interpretazioni hanno la loro impor- 
tanza per la stessa cronologia dei canti del Paradiso. Se il nostro punto di vista é 
giusto, il canto XII non pote esser redatto prima del 1317. 

65. A. Ferrai, Il Gioachinismo ed un luogo controverso del canto XII del Paradiso 
(v. 115-126) di Dante, negli “ Atti e memorie della R. Accademia di Padova,” N. S., 
VOL OCIVa ps ak 7027. 

66. Cosmo, art. cit., “Giorn. Dant.,”’ VI, p. 108. 

67. Giovanni XXII, il ‘‘caorsino,” non si é salvato dalle corrucciate apostrofi 
dantesche. Dai versi del canto XVIII del Paradiso, 130ss., risulta anzi che il poeta 
deplorava amaramente la tendenza del nuovo papa a distruggere quel poco di bene 
che aveva compiuto il “‘guasco” Clemente V: uno dei principali voltafaccia con- 
cerne proprio le relazioni della Santa Sede con gli “spirituali” gioachimiti. 

68. I rilievi del Tocco sono pubblicati nel “Bullettino della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana,’ VI, p. 123-125, sotto forma di rendiconto del saggio del Ferrai. 

69. Contro Matteo d’ Acquasparta, eletto Generale dell’ordine nel 1287, creato 
cardinale da Niccolé IV nel 1288, morto nel 1302, Dante doveva avere altri motivi 
personali di risentimento. I] cardinale francescano era stato infatti inviato da Boni- 
facio VIII a Firenze, nel 1300 e nel 1301, sotto l’apparenza di “‘paciaro”’ nelle con- 
tese tra Bianchi e Neri — in realta, pensava l’Alighieri, per tramare l’asservimento 
della citta al “gran prete.”’ 

70. Par., XVIII, 130:... “tu che sol per cancellare scrivi.” 

71. Bolla di Giovanni XXII del I° Ottobre 1317: “‘Dilecto filio fratri Ubertino de 
Ilia de Casali Vercellensis dioecesis, monacho monasteri sancti Benedicti. ...” 
(Bullarium Franciscanum, V, 127, n. 287). 

72. Ecco ad esempio che cosa scrive, scandalizzato, un legato alla curia del Re 
d’Aragona: “Frater Ubertinus de ordine fratrum Minorum .. . faciebat se quasi 
caput et ductorem illorum qui se dicebant spirituales. Nunc autem... fecit se 
monachum nigrum (i. e. benedittino). Et qui prius se dicebat urgeri conscientia, 
quia fratres sui minores non satis stricte suo judicio tenebant regulam, nunc se in 
laxiorem valde assumpsit. ... (Finker, Acta Aragonensia, Berlin und Leipzig, 1908, 
II, 672, n. 424). 

73. Tale tradizione era rappresentata da tutte le decretali di Niccold III e di 
Clemente V; e persino da una “bolla” dello stesso Giovanni, la Quorundam exigit. 
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74. La bolla Ad conditorem canonum é del 1322; la Cum inter nonnullos é dell’anno 
che segue. Su tale lotta per la “‘poverta” vedi il volume di F. Callaey, L’idéalisme 
franciscain spirituel au XIV® siecle: étude sur Ubertin de Casale, Louvain, 1911. 


75. F. Tocco, La questione della poverta nel secolo XIV secondo nuovi documenti, 
Napoli, toro. Il titolo non deve trarre in inganno. Si tratta della pubblicazione delle 
risposte di numerose personalita ecclesiastiche ai quesiti posti da Giovanni XXII in 
preparazione e giustificazione della Cum inter nonnullos. Anche Ubertino era stato 
interrogato; ma la sua risposta cautelata e a doppio senso non accontent6 nessuno. 
L’apparizione della bolla ruppe tutte le esitazioni dell’ ex-capo degli “spirituali”’: 
gid nel 1325 il papa scriveva al Generale dei Minori perché facesse catturare, dovun- 
que si trovasse, anche con l’aiuto del braccio secolare, Ubertino ‘“‘olim de ordine 
vestro” (Bull. Franc., V, 292, n. §87, 14 Settembre 1325). 


76. Par., xxvii, 18ss. Non si dimentichi che fino al 1791 la Divina Commedia non 
poté esser data alle stampe in Roma, per l’opposizione delle autorita ecclesiastiche: 
Ved. del 1728, benché stampata a Roma, dove portar l’indicazione falsa di Napoli 
ed uscir mutilata, perché contenente passi “disdicevoli a scrittore religioso”! E 
noto l’episodio dell’abbruciamento del De Monarchia; una leggenda vuole che anche 
le ossa del poeta ‘eretico’ siano state pubblicamente arse per decreto dell’ Inquisi- 
zione. 
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BY-LAWS 


t. This Society shall be called the DANTE Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 

2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars.* 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 

7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution 
to the members. 


* Temporarily reduced to one dollar. 
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9. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 


1o. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


Tue Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


For 1930-31 and 1931-32 the following subjects were proposed: 


A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
6. The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
7. The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
9g. Dante and Cecco d’ Ascoli. 
10. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
11. Modern traits in Dante. 
12. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 


wigs oe? 


Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of May. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Council 
of the Society. 

On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
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of the writer’s standing, 7. e., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provencal 
Lyric Poetry. 

tgco ©6Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

tgor Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 
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Alphonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divina Commedia 
in which Dante has made ‘li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di esprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected im 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Medieval and in Modern Times. ; 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years. 

Fredericka V. Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonettt. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova, 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of 
the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 

Marc Denkinger: Aspects Modernes de Dante. 

Anthony De Florio: I/ Concetto Dantesco della Giustizia Divina. 

Ambrogio Donini: A ppunti per una Storia del pensiero di Dante 
in rapporto al movimento Gioachimita; and Paul H. Harris: 
The Influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 

Arthur M. Bullowa: The Divine Comedy during the Renaissance. 

Gina R. Merola: Influences in the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

Jeannette G. Byington: The Relation of Dante’s Theological 
Doctrines to the Present Teachings of the Church of Rome; and 
David L. Marks: Dante and Rousseau. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


FROM 1930 to 1932, the annual meetings of the Dante So- 
ciety were held as follows: the forty-ninth on May 20, 1930, 
at the home of the president, Professor C. H. Grandgent; the 
fiftieth on May 19, 1931, at the home of Professor J. D. M. 
Ford; and the fifty-first on May 17, 1932, at the home of 
Professor F. N. Robinson. 

At these meetings the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were presented and accepted. At the 1930 meeting it was 
voted to continue for the ensuing year the terms of the officers 
for 1929-30; at the 1931 meeting a similar vote was passed, 
except that the post of librarian, vacant since the death of 
Mr. William Coolidge Lane, was abolished. At the 1932 
meeting the secretary read-a letter from Professor C. H. 
Grandgent, dated May 6, 1932, offering his resignation as 
president of the Society. This resignation was accepted with 
expressions of deep regret and of profound gratitude for the 
long and distinguished services of Professor Grandgent. On 
the motion of Professor J. B. Fletcher it was voted to elect 
Professor Grandgent Honorary President of the Society. 
The Society then voted to elect the following officers, in addi- 
tion to the honorary president, for 1932-33: President, Pro- 
fessor J. D. M. Ford; Vice-President, Professor F. N. Robin- 
son; Members of the Council, Mrs. D. M. Bates, Messrs. 
H. W. L. Dana and E. K. Rand; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Professor G. B. Weston. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: in 1930, a prize of two 
hundred dollars to Arthur M. Bullowa, Harvard ’30, for an 
essay entitled ‘‘The Divine Comedy during the Renais- 
sance’’; in 1931, a prize of fifty dollars to Miss Gina R. 
Merola, Radcliffe ’33, for an essay entitled “Influences in the 
Dolce Stil Nuovo’’; in 1932, prizes of fifty dollars each, to 
Miss Jeannette G. Byington, Wellesley ’31, for her essay 
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“The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present 
teachings of the Church of Rome”; and to David L. Marks, 
Harvard ’33, for his essay ‘‘Dante and Rousseau.” 

A review of current Dante publications was given at each 
meeting: in 1930 by the president; in the two following years 
by the secretary. The following papers were read: in 1930, 
“Dante and the Filostrato,” by the president; in 1931, 
“Virgil and Dante,” by Professor E. K. Rand; in 1932, 
“The Image in the Sun,” by Professor J. B. Fletcher. 

With the present reports, the Society publishes “‘Observa- 
tions on Dante’s Lyrical Poems,” by Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie; ““A Phototype of the Convivio,” by Professor 
Charles H. Grandgent; and ‘‘Three Coincidences in the 
Divine Comedy,” by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 
Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
March, 1934. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DANTE’S LYRICAL POEMS 


I 


If satisfactory editions of the great works of literature, and 
books of reference for the study of those works, could always be 
given to the world in logical sequence, the task of scholars would 
be considerably facilitated: the commentary or index or concord- 
ance would always be based on the most authoritative edition of 
the text concerned. On the other hand, it is often a mistake to 
postpone indefinitely the publication of the results of scholarly 
investigation in order to await the appearance of some other study 
of the same subject. Every scholar has to take a risk in publishing 
the results of his search for the truth; and yet his conclusions, 
even if overthrown by the subsequent advance of knowledge, 
may have materially aided in that advance. Thus the well- 
known Oxford edition of Dante’s complete works in one volume, 
published by Dr. Edward Moore in 1894 and widely used by 
scholars not only in England and America but in Italy as well, was 
unavoidably based on texts which are now regarded as antiquated 
and untrustworthy. Only minor changes were made in the second 
and third printings (1897, 1904); a detailed account of the several 
printings is given by Dr. Paget Toynbee in a paper entitled The 
Oxford Dante in the Annual Report of the Dante Society for 1926. 
In the third printing individual readings were corrected, and the 
six sonnets of the tenzone or poetical debate of Dante and Forese 
Donati were included for the first time in the Oxford Dante. This 
third edition was used by Professor E. S. Sheldon in preparing the 
Concordanza delle Opere italiane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante 
Alighieri, published in 1905. It may be mentioned here that can- 
zoniere, meaning “‘collection of songs,” is perhaps too formal a 
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title for Dante’s lyrical poems. It is suitable in the case of Pe- 
trarch, who carefully arranged his Italian lyrics in what we 
should now call a definitive edition; but Dante did this only with 
the lyrics in the Vita Nuova, and for his total production of lyrics 
the title Rime, used by Barbi and now used also in the fourth edi- 
tion of the Oxford Dante, seems more appropriate. 

In 1907, two years after Sheldon’s Concordanza, appeared 
Michele Barbi’s critical edition of the Vita Nuova, offering by far 
the best text of Dante’s youthful work. Meanwhile a number of 
the poems included in the Oxford Dante, and therefore covered in 
the Concordanza, had been generally recognized to be spurious or 
at least of doubtful authenticity; other poems, not included in the 
Oxford Dante, had come to be regarded as genuine; and much new 
material bearing on the text of all the minor works had become 
available. In September, 1921, the sexcentenary of Dante’s 
death brought forth a book which marks an epoch in Dante 
studies: Le Opere di Dante, testo critico della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana. This volume anticipates the long-delayed Edizzone 
Nazionale in so far as the text is concerned, since it embodies the 
conclusions of the eminent scholars to whom was assigned the 
editing of the several works for that edition. Four of these schol- 
ars have since died, and what will be done toward completing the 
edition has not yet been announced; the first volume, however, 
appeared in 1932 — Barbi’s edition of the Vita Nuova, with new 
notes, but with a text practically identical with that printed in 
1907.1 This text had already been reprinted in 1921, in the Testo 
Critico volume, in which Barbi also edited the Rime. 

In the Testo Critico, the section devoted to the Rime shows the 
most revolutionary changes, some of which had been anticipated 

* See Italica, X, 28-30. The Testo Critico has no notes. The 1907 and 1932 edi- 
tions have foot-notes which relate exclusively to the determination of the text, and 
discuss questions of interpretation only when the reading or the punctuation is in- 
volved. A series of annotated editions of all Dante’s works under the general 


editorship of Barbi is announced, and he himself will prepare the Vita Nuova and 
the Rime; see Studi Danteschi, XVII, 201. 
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in previous studies by Barbi; the selection of the poems to be in- 
cluded, the rejection of others long regarded as genuine, the order, 
the numbering, and the text of the poems all present many novel- 
ties. Since then several scholars have arranged the poems 
otherwise, and have expressed disagreement with some of Barbi’s 
‘eliminations; but it is generally admitted that his text is by far 
the most authentic yet produced, and it is to be hoped that he will 
be able to complete the National Edition of the Rime and present 
all the evidence on which his conclusions are based. He is the man 
best fitted for this difficult task; and since he is not only cautious 
in making up his mind but somewhat inflexible when it is made 
up, the text and the arrangement of the Rime in the definitive 
edition are not likely to differ materially from what they are in 
the Testo Critico of 1921. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that if Sheldon’s Con- 
cordance, and that of Rand and Wilkins to the Latin works 
(1912), bad not been completed until after 1921, they could have 
been based on more satisfactory texts than the ones that were 
used; and this is the case particularly with regard to the Rime. 
But if these invaluable books of reference had been thus delayed, 
scholars would have been deprived of the use of them for a con- 
siderable number of years. The same thing is true of Fay’s Con- 
cordance to the Divina Commedia, published in 1888; while de- 
fective in certain respects, it has been of inestimable value and 
has not yet been superseded. But whereas revision of the Divina 
Commedia or of the prose works merely changes the wording in in- 
dividual passages, or the orthography and punctuation, so that a 
Concordance based on an earlier edition can without serious diffi- 
culty be used with a revised text, and statistics of Dante’s vocabu- 
lary can be compiled from it with approximate accuracy, the 
situation with regard to the Rime is not the same, since different 
editions do not agree in their selection of poems. Accordingly, in 
order to have a complete Concordance to the minor Italian works, 
it is necessary to issue a supplement to the Sheldon Concordance, 
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covering variant readings which involve a change in wording and 
not a mere difference in spelling, and covering also the poems not 
included in the third edition of the Oxford Dante but now ac- 
cepted on Barbi’s authority as genuine. Such a supplementary 
Concordance has been prepared for the Dante Society by Pro- 
fessor Lewis H. Gordon of Hamilton College. In it, as in Sheldon, 
the verse is separated from the prose, and citations from entirely 
new poems are distinguished from variant readings. Thus Shel- 
don and Gordon together cover all the minor Italian works in the 
Testo Critico, except the poems classed by Barbi as of doubtful 
authenticity where these were not included in the Oxford Dante. 
A study of the vocabulary of poems doubtfully or erroneously 
ascribed to Dante would be a separate project. 

Unfortunately, all editions of the Oxford Dante include not 
only a number of doubtful and spurious lyrics, but also the Sette 
Salmi Penitenziali, in spite of the fact that even in the first edition 
Dr. Moore admitted that there was little reason to believe them to 
be the work of Dante, and the so-called Credo di Dante or Pro- 
fessione di Fede, now definitely ascribed to Antonio da Ferrara. 
Thus in any statistical study of Dante’s vocabulary care must be 
taken when using the Sheldon Concordance to eliminate from 
consideration a certain number of the citations. It is possible that 
in the future some of the poems now rejected by Barbi will be 
accepted; indeed, scholars like Zingarelli, Passerini and Luigi di 
Benedetto already accept several of them. For the time being, it 
is better not to take chances, but rather to treat Barbi’s text as 
canonical. Moreover, since the Testo Critico is now generally re- 
garded as the standard, numerical references in the Gordon sup- 
plementary Concordance are made to that edition and not to the 
Oxford Dante. This arrangement may occasionally cause slight 
inconvenience; but comparative tables of the Rime make it pos- 
sible to identify the references. Barbi’s text includes 88 poems of 
Dante; but interspersed with these are thirty poems written by 
others and addressed to Dante. Barbi numbers all the poems 
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continuously, and thus reaches No. 118; but of course only the 
poems of Dante himself are cited in the Concordance. Twenty- 
six poems ascribed to Dante, with four replies from other poets, 
are classed by Barbi as “‘ Rime di dubbia attribuzione”’; these are 
not covered in the Gordon Concordance, although six of them, as 
well as fifteen which Barbi rejects unconditionally, are in the third 
edition of the Oxford Dante, and are therefore cited in the Sheldon 
Concordance. Finally, Barbi gives (Testo Critico, p. 143) a list of 
poems which have at one time or another been unjustifiably as- 
cribed to Dante. In a letter to the present writer, he states that 
any poem not included in this list and not given elsewhere in the 
Testo Critico may with safety be completely disregarded so far as 
Dante is concerned. 

The question might be raised whether the supplementary Con- 
cordance should not be based on the fourth edition of the Oxford 
Dante, issued in 1924, so as to secure uniformity with the Sheldon 
Concordance. It seems on the whole decidedly better to use the 
Testo Critico. The arrangement of the Rime, citations from which 
form the major part of the supplementary Concordance, is thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory in all four editions of the Oxford Dante; 
efforts to bring it into line with the Testo Critico have resulted in 
many inconvenient compromises in the fourth edition. In the 
original Oxford Dante no effort was made to improve Fraticelli’s 
text of the Rzme; the 78 poems which he gave as authentic, with 8 
more which he called doubtful, — 21 canzoni, 4 sestine, ro ballate, 
51 sonetti, in all 86 poems, — were simply reprinted, but in a dif- 
ferent order which was not an improvement. Fraticelli classified 
his genuine poems as Canzoniere erotico (51 poems, including the 
31 of the Vita Nuova) and Canzoniere filosofico (27, including the 
canzoni of the Convivio and the rime pietrose, because, as he says, 
“they treat of an allegorical love, that is, love of knowledge’) ; 
and these two groups he attempted to arrange chronologically. 
In the Oxford Dante the poems of the Vita Nuova and the Con- 
vivio are given with those works; they are not repeated in the sec- 
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tion devoted to the Canzoniere, but are enumerated; following 
them in numerical order are the poems cited by Dante as his own 
in the De Vulgari Eloquentia; and then the poems “‘not cited in 
any work of the poet.” In this last section the poems are grouped 
according to form — sestine, canzoni, sonetti, ballate — and each 
of these groups is arranged alphabetically according to first lines; 
consecutive numbers are assigned to the poems of each group, in- 
cluding first the poems of the Vita Nuova. This arrangement has 
absolutely nothing to recommend it. Fraticelli, while judging the 
genuineness of the poems according to his personal feeling that 
they were or were not worthy of the poet of the Divina Commedia, 
at least made an effort to arrange them according to a logical sys- 
tem. Since the Oxford Dante reproduces Fraticelli’s text of the 
Rime, it might well have followed his arrangement and numbering 
also. 

The first edition of the Oxford Dante, as stated above, contains 
86 lyrics ascribed to Dante; of these, 65 are accepted by Barbi as 
genuine, 6 are called doubtful, and 15 spurious. On the other 
hand, Barbi gives 23 genuine lyrics which are not included in the 
first and second Oxford editions; three of them, however, the son- 
nets to Forese Donati which Fraticelli had rejected as unworthy 
of Dante, were added in the third Oxford edition, with numbers 
following those of the other sonnets. The fourth Oxford edition, 
prepared by Dr. Paget Toynbee after the death of Dr. Moore 
(1916), appeared in 1924. In this revision it was obviously neces- 
sary to take account of the Testo Critico of 1921. Minor changes 
of wording were made throughout the book; but it was not fea- 
sible to scrap the plates as a whole, and only the Letters and the 
Canzoniere (now called Rime) were set up anew. In these sections 
the editor could not bring himself either to omit any of the poems 
which had come to be recognized as spurious or to change the 
original system of numbering. Thus the fourth edition was a 
compromise: many improvements over the previous editions were 
introduced, but the arrangement of the Rzme is even more un- 
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satisfactory than before, and the chapter-numbers of a part of the 
Vita Nuova and of Book II of the Convivio are different from those 
in the Testo Critico. To the 89 lyrics of the third edition are 
added 20 more given by Barbi as genuine and 5 given by Barbi as 
doubtful; in all, 114 lyrics rightly or wrongly ascribed to Dante, 
and in addition 5 by other poets in correspondence with Dante. 
The added poems are inserted in their alphabetical positions and 
given numbers with asterisks instead of new numbers. Toynbee 
confesses that he adopted these awkward and unsatisfactory expe- 
dients in order to have the text still correspond to the reference- 
figures in his two Dante Dictionaries and in the two Concord- 
ances to the minor works. In regard to this view of the situation, 
Barbi, in reviewing (Studi Danteschi, X, 105-106) the fourth Ox- 
ford Dante, remarks with some asperity that the text should be 
arranged in accordance with the conclusions of the best scholar- 
ship; that more consideration should be given to Dante and less 
to the Dictionaries and Concordances based on his writings; and 
that in the Concordances there is much that needs to be changed, 
since it is more fitting to adapt books of reference to the author 
than to make the author correspond to the books of reference. 
It is obvious that the new supplementary Concordance will to a 
considerable extent meet the need here indicated, so far as the 
minor Italian works are concerned. With the aid of a compara- 
tive table it can be used with the fourth Oxford Dante, with the 
exception that it does not cover five of the additional poems in 
that edition, since they are classed by Barbi as of doubtful au- 
thenticity. 


II 


In order to bring out clearly the importance of the lyrical poems 
in the study of the life, thought and poetical development of 
Dante, it will be appropriate, in connection with what has been 
said above, to review briefly the history of this exceedingly in- 
teresting portion of his work and some of the complicated prob- 
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lems connected with it. Some two centuries ago that great 
scholar Muratori observed as follows: ““The Divina Commedia is 
sufficiently famous, but for my part, I esteem no less highly 
Dante’s lyrical poems; indeed I hold the opinion that certain 
virtues appear in them more frequently than in the great poem. 
To some extent Dante’s merit has been wronged by the commen- 
tators who devote their attention solely to the Divina Commedia 
without considering the lyrics, so that the latter would still be de- 
void of commentaries if Dante himself had not discussed some of 
them in the Convivio and in the Vita Nuova” (quoted by Frati- 
celli from Della Perfetta Poesia Italiana). In similar vein, Car- 
ducci, in his famous essay Delle Rime di Dante, first published in 
1865: “When shall we in Italy produce this critical edition of the 
Rime, critical in every respect — in the text, in the selection and 
arrangement, in the comments and parallels? Such an edition is 
more needed than a new edition of the Divina Commedia, for the 
adequate understanding of the development and the different 
phases of the genius and the poetry of Dante.” Fortunately, the 
need for such an edition is to a large extent, if not completely, met 
by the Testo Critico. 

So far as is known, there exists no specimen of Dante’s hand- 
writing, and no manuscript written during his lifetime that con- 
tains any of his works except a few of the lyrics. From the 
decades immediately following his death, however, we have 
manuscripts of several of his works. In particular, a number of 
fourteenth-century manuscripts contain a group of fifteen can- 
zoni, usually in the same order (which is not chronological). These 
fifteen include the three canzoni of the Convivio, and five others 
which are cited by Dante as his own in the De Vulgari Eloquentia; 
among the latter, one is a sestina and another is frequently, but 
inaccurately, called a sestina.' Together with the thirty-one 


* The fifteen canzoni are: 1. Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro (Barbi, No. 
103). 2. Voi che ’ntendendo il terzo ciel movete (Barbi, No. 79; Convivio II). a 
Amor, che ne la mente mi ragiona (81; Conv. III). 4. Le dolci rime d’amor ch’io solia 
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poems of the Vita Nuova, these fifteen canzoni have always been 
accepted as genuine. They are found together with the Vzta 
Nuova in two manuscripts (one in the Chigi collection in the 
Vatican and one in Toledo) which were written by the hand of 
Boccaccio.’ The earliest printing of any of Dante’s lyrics is in the 
1490 edition of the Convivio, where the three canzoni appear in 
their places. In 1491 the fifteen canzoni were printed as a group 
in an edition of the Divina Commedia, with the first two canzoni 
of the Vita Nuova and the trilingual canzone Az faux ris, classed 
as doubtful by Fraticelli and by Barbi, but included in the Oxford 
Dante. The fifteen canzoni also appear as a group in the Giun- 
tina collection, in the first edition (1576) of the Vita Nuova, and 
elsewhere. The Giuntina collection just mentioned was published 
in Florence by the Giunti family in 1527, with the title Sonetti ¢ 
Canzoni di diversi antichi autor toscani in diect libri raccolte. The 
first libro contains the thirty-one poems of the Vita Nuova; the 
second, thirty “‘sonetti e canzoni”; the third and fourth, the 
fifteen canzoni above mentioned. At the end of the volume are 
two anonymous sestine which have the same end-words as the 
genuine sestina ‘‘Al poco giorno,” and thirty-one sonetti written 
in correspondence, seven of them being ascribed to Dante. For 
these two sestine and for some of the sonetti no manuscript is 
known; since it is evident that the editors of the Giuntina had 
access to at least one manuscript now lost, the edition is accepted 
by scholars as having the authority of a manuscript. 

A few subsequent publications of the Rime show some effort to 


(82; Conv. IV). 5. Amor, che movi tua vertt dal cielo (go; cited in De Vulg. Elog.). 
6. Io sento si d’Amor la gran possanza (91). 7. Al poco giorno e al gran cerchio 
d’ombra (1071; sestina cited in V. Z.). 8. Amor, tu vedi ben che questa donna (102; 
cited in V. EH. and sometimes called “double sestina”’). 9. Io son venuto al punto 
de la rota (100). ro. E’ m’incresce di me si duramente (67). 11. Poscia ch’Amor del 
tutto m’ha lasciato (83; cited in V. #.). 12. La dispietata mente, che pur mira (so). 
13. Tre donne intorno al cor mi son venute (104). 14. Doglia mi reca ne lo core 
ardire (106; cited in V. #.). 15. Amor, da che convien pur ch’io mi doglia (116). 
1 See Barbi, La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, 1932, pp. xxli-xxv, Ixiv—Ixv. 
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furnish the critical edition wished for by Carducci. In 1741 Pas- 
quali published in Venice Le Opere di Dante, in which were in- 
cluded, in addition to the Vita Nuova and the Convivio, 22 can- 
zoni, 31 sonetti, 7 ballate, 1 sestina, 1 epigram; and this was the 
main source of several later editions. In 1826 Witte and Kanne- 
giesser published Dante Alighieri’s Lyrische Gedichte, the text with 
a German translation; this was based on critical study of the 
manuscripts, and marked an advance; but among its 18 canzoni, 
42 sonetti and 7 ballate, without those of the Vita Nuova, were a 
number now known not to be genuine. In 1842 the same scholars 
reissued their translation with the Vzta Nuova poems and other 
additions, but without the Italian text; the translation includes in 
all 117 lyrics. Shortly before this, in 1834, appeared Fraticelli’s 
edition of the Canzoniere, which was destined to be the standard 
for nearly a century; it was copied in the Oxford Dante and was 
not definitely superseded until the publication of the Testo Critico 
in 1921. It was frequently reprinted; from 1861 on as Vol. I of 
Le Opere Minort. 

Fraticelli divided the poems in his edition (including those of 
the Vita Nuova) into 78 genuine, 8 doubtful, and 54 which he 
asserted were wrongly ascribed to Dante by “those thoughtless 
editors who have done an ill service to the great Alighieri by con- 
taminating him with the rubbish of others as if it were his.’’ Of 
Fraticelli’s genuine 78, Barbi calls 13 doubtful or spurious, while 
Barbi accepts 11 of the 62 that Fraticelli calls doubtful or spuri- 
ous. It is certainly true that Dante’s fame as a poet would suffer 
no loss if some of the genuine poems, particularly certain sonnets 
written in correspondence with other poets, could be excluded 
from his works; but if the evidence of the manuscripts shows them 
to be his, it is necessary to fit them into the picture. 

After Fraticelli there were several more editions of the Rime 
or Canzoniere; none of them have any scholarly value so far as the 
selection and arrangement are concerned, and no two of them 
number the poems in the same way. The best known Italian edi- 
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tions of this period are those of G. B. Giuliani (1863, 1868) and P. 
Serafini (1883) ; the latter seemed to Sheldon important enough to 
warrant giving its variants in the Concordanza, and yet Serafini 
had the effrontery to entitle one section of his edition ‘‘ Gli Amori 
con Gentucca degli Antelminelli.”” In 1835 Charles Lyell pub- 
lished in London The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri including the 
poems of the Vita Nuova and Convito, giving the Italian text and an 
English translation of 113 poems. In 1861 D. G. Rossetti pub- 
lished, with his well-known translation of the Vita Nuova, transla- 
tions of several of the Rime. In 1887 E. H. Plumptre published a 
translation of The Divina Commedia and the Canzoniere. In 1918 
Aluigi Cossio published in New York The Canzoniere of Dante, a 
contribution to its critical edition, containing, with the Italian text 
of 18 canzoni, 20 sonetti and 2 ballate, useful descriptions of 
many manuscripts and editions and lists of the poems in each. 
In 1919 a one-volume edition of Tuite le Opere di Dante was pub- 
lished in Florence, containing in its Canzoniere section (pp. 149- 
182) 103 poems, including those of the Vita Nuova; the love poems 
arranged chronologically, and followed by allegorical and other 
poems. This volume also contained, for the first time in connec- 
tion with Dante’s works, the sequence of 232 sonnets called J/ 
Fiore. In 1921, before the appearance of the Testo Critico, Michele 
Scherillo republished his edition of the Vita Nuova with the addi- 
tion of the Canzoniere; the poems are arranged in a manner similar 
to that of the Oxford Dante, but with different numbering. In 
1930 this edition was published again with slight changes based on 
the Testo Critico. It has the merit of being the first edition of the 
Canzoniere to include the important canzone “‘Lo doloroso amor.” 
In 1907 A. Santi published one volume of what was to be a com- 
prehensive edition of the Canzoniere with elaborate notes; the 
other volumes have not appeared, and Santi’s conclusions have 
met with little favor. 

Scholarly discussions of the problems connected with the Rime 
have not been lacking, and a few of them may be mentioned here. 
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In the masterly essay cited already, Carducci, with the insight of 
a poet, refused to be blinded by a feeling that Dante’s reputation 
depends upon refusing to admit that he wrote any poems which 
to a modern reader seem unworthy of his genius. Barbi has pub- 
lished a massive volume of Studi sul Canzoniere di Dante (1915), 
and numerous articles and book-reviews dealing with subjects 
connected with the Rime. Zingarelli, in the two editions of his 
monumental book on Dante and in a Lectura Dantis, has dis- 
cussed the Rime and put forward some original interpretations.! 
In 1917 Professor Grandgent published his interesting Ladies of 
Dante’s Lyrics, with many admirable translations. Since the pub- 
lication of the Testo Critico, a complete English translation of the 
Rime as edited by Barbi has been made by Lorna de’ Lucchi, 
The Minor Poems of Dante translated into English verse (Oxford, 
1926); and there have been three annotated Italian editions based 
on Barbi’s text, by G. Zonta, Luigi di Benedetto and G. L. Pas- 
serini. These editors differ from each other and from Barbi in the 
order and the numbering of the poems, and present arguments to 
justify their innovations; Zonta had already published an elabo- 
rate article on La Lirica di Dante, in which all the poems are inter- 
preted according to a consistent system.? Since the order of the 
poems depends upon variable and undetermined factors which 
different scholars interpret differently, it seems hopeless to expect 
that a standard system of numbering will be accepted by all. 
Barbi’s system is open to objections: he includes in his continuous 
series of numbers the poems addressed to Dante by other writers, 


1 References to Zingarelli in these pages are to his La Vita, i Tempi e le Opere di 
Dante, Milano, F. Vallardi, 1931; on which see Modern Philology, XXX, 225-230. 

* Zonta, La Lirica di Dante, in Miscellanea Dantesca, supplemento 19-21 of the 
Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, 1922, pp. 45-204. The editions men- 
tioned: Dante Alighieri, J] Canzoniere a cura di Giuseppe Zonta, Torino, Paravia 
[1923]; Dante Alighieri, La Vita Nuova e il Canzontere, introduzione e note di Luigi 
di Benedetto, Torino, U. T. E. T., 1928; Le Opere Minori di Dante Alighieri anno- 
tate da G. L. Passerini, II. Rime, Firenze, Sansoni, 1923. Cf. Studi Danteschi, V, 
145; VII, 145-146; XIII, 157. 
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so that he reaches No. 118, whereas only 88 of the poems are by 
Dante himself. But since it is impossible to devise an arrange- 
ment of the poems which all will accept, it is surely better to 
follow Barbi in his attempt to do so than to use a purely mechani- 
cal arrangement like that of the Oxford Dante. In order to stress 
the importance of correct interpretation of the Rime, we may 
now consider briefly some of the problems connected with the 
subject, in the study of which the Concordanza and its new sup- 
plement can be of great value. 


PU 


Every reader of Dante will recall that at the beginning of the 
Vita Nuova, the book which tells of his new life, — not merely 
early life or wonderful life, as some would have it, but life re- 
newed by love, — he relates that in his ninth year he received 
from a little girl who was some months younger than himself an 
impression which from that time on never left him. Nine years 
later, when he and Beatrice were in their eighteenth year, she 
spoke to him for the first time, with the result that Love then 
ruled his heart, his mind, even his physical being. Falling asleep 
after this first greeting, he dreamed; and he described in a sonnet 
what he had seen, asking other poets to interpret the dream. The 
correct interpretation, he says, was not then understood by any- 
one. There is no reason to doubt that, as Dante says, he wrote 
this sonnet in his eighteenth year, that is to say in 1283, and that 
it was the first of his poems to which he cared to assign a date, 
perhaps the first that he cared to preserve. But several questions 
present themselves in this connection. Dante says that he had 
already practised the art of writing verses: are any of his earlier 
efforts now known? It was nearly ten years later that he com- 
posed the Vita Nuova by collecting certain of his poems already 
written and connecting them by a narrative in prose; to what ex- 
tent had his point of view changed in the interval, so that in the 
prose it is different from what it was in the early poems? If the 
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sonnet in question was written, as Dante says, about Beatrice, it 
was doubtless the first poem written in her honor: but was it writ- 
ten about her? The sonnet itself simply mentions “Madonna,” 
without any indication as to who the lady is, if indeed it is about 
any real lady; the connection with Beatrice is only in the prose. 
Sonnets follow which avowedly concern other ladies: one who 
had died; two others, often referred to as ‘‘screen-ladies,” to 
whom Dante showed a certain amount of outward devotion in 
order, he says, to divert attention from his real devotion to Bea- 
trice. These poems would not have been included in the Via 
Nuova except that in them indirect references to Beatrice may be 
detected. Apparently they represent transitory but nevertheless 
real love-affairs. Of the poems written during this period, which 
may concern other persons or no person at all, some are coérdi- 
nated with Dante’s story of his love for Beatrice and are included 
in the Vita Nuova, while others are omitted. The first sonnet may 
have been written when Dante says it was, but merely as a liter- 
ary exercise to be submitted to other poets. Three reply-sonnets 
have been preserved, one of them by Dante da Maiano; in cor- 
respondence with this dull poet during the same period Dante 
seems to have written four other sonnets, discussing in dry, ab- 
stract style questions concerning love without reference to any 
lady. These may well have been Dante’s earliest efforts at writing 
verse, if indeed they are genuine. Fraticelli rejected them as 
apocryphal, so that they are not found in the first three editions 
of the Oxford Dante. Barbi accepts them on the authority of the 
Giuntina, although even there the ascriptions are uncertain.! A 


1 The tenzoni are given in what is really an eleventh “‘book”’ of the Giuntina, 
ff. 133-142, with the heading: Sonetti de i sopradetti autori mandati Vuno a Valtro. 
Here Dante Alighieri and Dante da Maiano come together in four tenzoni: (1) the 
first sonnet of the Vita Nuova and the replies to it (Barbi, Nos. 1 and 4); (2) the 
so-called “‘duol d’amore,” a tenzone of five sonnets (Barbi, Nos. 41-45), of which 
the Giuntina ascribes the first and the fifth to Maiano, the second, third and fourth 
to Alighieri; Barbi corrects this by giving the third to Maiano, but see below; (3) a 
tenzone of two sonnets, the reply by Alighieri (Barbi, Nos. 46, 47); (4) a tenzone of 
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similar exchange of sonnets with Chiaro Davanzati is accepted as 
Dante’s by Luigi di Benedetto; but Barbi classes it as doubtful — 
with good reason, since Davanzati is supposed to have died not 
later than 1280. And there are other doubtful poems of the same 
period of Dante’s life. Worthless as they are from a poetical point 
of view, these early sonnets written in correspondence are of value 
in relation to the questions which are raised concerning the con- 
temporary poems in the Vita Nuova. Some of the early poems 
which Dante did not include in the Vzta Nuova are far more in- 
teresting. One of these is the famous sonnet “‘ Guido, i’ vorrei che 
tu e Lapo ed io,” generally deemed one of Dante’s most beautiful 
lyrics, although Croce finds in it little to admire. This sonnet con- 
cerns the ladies of Dante’s friends Guido Cavalcanti and Lapo 
Gianni, together with one of the screen-ladies with whom he says 
he concealed his real love. Older editors referred it to Beatrice 
and not to the screen-lady, on account of an erroneous reading, 
and Benedetto has revived this mistaken view; the evidence all 
shows that Beatrice was not in question at all in this case.? 

Perhaps Dante’s first attempt at a canzone is the conventional 
seven sonnets started by Maiano: “ Provedi saggio ad esta visione”’ (Barbi, No. 39) 
and addressed ‘‘a diversi compositori’’; the fourth reply being by Alighieri (Barbi, 
No. 40). The sonnets given by Barbi to Maiano are also given as his by G. Ber- 
tacchi, Le Rime di Dante da Maiano, Bergamo, 1896, pp. 35-39; and Bertacchi gives 
to Maiano Barbi’s Nos. 48, 49, as well as two which Barbi classes as “‘dubbie.”’ In 
regard to the “‘duol d’amore,” E. Santangelo in Bullettino della Societa Dantesca 
Italiana, XX VII, 61-75, proposes to reverse Barbi’s correction of the Giuntina, 
giving the first, third and fifth sonnets to Alighieri. This suggestion is followed by 
Passerini in the edition cited in the preceding note, but Barbi rejects it decisively, 
Studi Danteschi, VI, 136; VII, 145. 

2 Verses g-Io read (Barbi, No. 52): 


E monna Vanna e monna Lagia poi 
Con quella ch’é sul numer de le trenta. 


The first two printings of the Oxford Dante, like other older editions, read Bice 
instead of Lagia; in the third printing, Lagia, the reading of the manuscripts, is 
restored. Sheldon’s Concordance cites both under Bice and under Lagia. Bene- 
detto (ed. cit., p. xiii) accepts the reading Lagia but refers quella to Beatrice and 
not to the screen-lady. 
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love-poem, not included in the Vita Nuova, “La dispietata mente 
che pur mira” (Barbi, No. 50). It is addressed to a lady not 
mentioned by name, presumably the first screen-lady. Its fourth 
stanza begins as follows: 
E voi pur sete quella ch’ io pit amo, 

E che far mi potete maggior dono, 

E ’n cui la mia speranza piu riposa; 

Che sol per voi servir la vita bramo, 


E quelle cose che a voi onor sono 
Dimando e voglio; ogni altra m’é noiosa. 


Also addressed to one or another of the screen-ladies are several 
very charming ballate; in one he gives the object of his attentions 
a name (Barbi, No. 58): 


Deh, Violetta, che in ombra d’amore 
Negli occhi miei si subito apparisti, 
Aggi pieta del cor che tu feristi, 

Che spera in te e disiando more. 


The name of this elusive Violetta is taken by Professor Grandgent 
as the title of one chapter in his Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the first three editions of the Oxford 
Dante and in Sheldon’s Concordance we find that instead of Vio- 
letta it is nuvoletia, “little cloud,” for whom the poet says he is 
dying of love. But we have remarkable confirmation of Dante’s 
assertion that his one real passion was for Beatrice in the canzone 
“Lo doloroso amor che mi conduce” (Barbi, No. 68), first pub- 
lished by Bini in 1852, reprinted by Witte, and since 1g21 in- 
cluded in editions of the Rime. Here the motif of dying for love is 
prominent, and the first stanza ends: 


E ’1 viver mio (omai esser de’ poco) 
Fin a la morte mia sospira e dice: 
“Per quella moro c’ha nome Beatrice.” 


Since this canzone is now accepted as genuine, it disposes of many 
doubts as to the correct interpretation of the Vita Nuova. The 
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reasons for its not being included in the poems selected by Dante 
for that book are obvious: at the time when it was written he re- 
garded his love for Beatrice as a secret, and the canzone did not 
fit into his scheme. There are in the Rime other pieces of evidence 
tending to confirm the truth of the Vzta Nuova. In answer to a 
sonnet in which Cino da Pistoia queried whether it is allowable to 
pass from one love-affair to another, Dante wrote a sonnet with 
the same rhymes, beginning (Barbi, No. 111): 


Io sono stato con Amore insieme 
Da la circulazion del sol mia nona.... 


This statement corresponds to Dante’s account of his first sight of 
Beatrice, where he says (Vita Nuova II) that the heaven of the 
sun had revolved nine times since his birth; but if the sonnet was 
written after the Vita Nuova, in fact after Dante’s exile as the 
editors believe, it has no independent value as proof. Another 
early poem, the canzone ‘“‘E’ m’incresce di me si duramente”’ 
(Barbi, No. 67), states that on the day when a certain lady came 
into the world the poet in his infancy was affected in the most 
extraordinary way by a new passion. If the reference is to Bea- 
trice, who was born when Dante was eight months old, her super- 
natural influence is alleged to be felt by the poet much earlier 
than he tells in the Vita Nuova; and this may be one reason why 
the canzone is left out of that book. It seems probable that the 
reference is to Beatrice, although Benedetto advances strong ar- 
guments to show that it was the donna gentile mentioned in the 
last part of the Vita Nuova. 

Another criterion in the selection of lyrics to make up the Vita 
Nuova has not yet, in my opinion, been given sufficient weight by 
critics: the symmetrical arrangement of the poems according to 
form. As Gabriele Rossetti noticed about a hundred years ago, 
and as Professor Norton discovered independently, three long 
canzoni form the nucleus; the first is preceded by ten short 
poems and is followed by four short poems leading to the second 
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canzone, the central poem in the book; four more short poems 
lead to the third canzone, which is followed by ten short poems. 
Doubtless this symmetrical arrangement determined to some ex- 
tent which lyrics should be included and which omitted. It fur- 
nishes another argument, if any is needed, against the theory 
that the Vita Nuova as originally composed ended with the epi- 
sode of the donna gentile, and that the concluding chapters de- 
scribing Dante’s renewed faithfulness to the memory of Beatrice 
were added years later, after the Convivio had been written. More- 
over, simultaneously with the symmetrical arrangement just de- 
scribed, the thirty-one poems divide themselves into groups of ten 
according to subject-matter, with one sonnet standing by itself 
at the end. Aside from all other considerations, this elaborate 
double arrangement required careful selection of the poems to be 
included. 

The first ten poems are conventional love-songs which offer in 
themselves no evidence that they were written for any lady who 
can be definitely named. However, it is perfectly possible to ac- 
cept Dante’s statement that the first sonnet, describing the dream, 
and the ballata in which he excuses himself for his apparent in- 
fidelity in showing attention to the screen-ladies, were written 
with Beatrice in mind. On the other hand, some critics maintain 
that none of these ten poems originally had any connection with 
Beatrice. We are here concerned with a complex problem, since 
the book as a whole must be interpreted on a different basis from 
the separate poems. Also, the allegorical theory of the Vita 
Nuova is not yet quite extinct, but shows its head in some bi- 
zarre form from time to time. Of course there is symbolism, but 
that is a different thing from allegory; and even if there were 
allegory, the literal interpretation must come first. Nor should 
we accept the view that the Vita Nuova is a romance based on 
imaginary personages and events. Every consideration impels a 
sympathetic reader to take Dante’s statements as essentially true 
and interpret his writings primarily as expressions of his per- 
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sonality. Vittorio Rossi (Saggi e discorsi su Dante, 1930, p. 248) 
has remarked that Dante was a man for whom life and poetry, 
action and thought, were inseparable unities, and that he never 
was able, or wished, to be a man of letters: ‘‘Caso unico, prima 
del Foscolo e del Manzoni, in questa nostra troppo letterata let- 
teratura.”’ When, as in the Divina Commedia and some of the 
later lyrics, Dante sees fit to write an allegory, the indication of 
his purpose is clear. 

Whatever may have been the original significance of the lyrics 
we have been discussing, when we consider them as parts of the 
Vita Nuova we must admit that the love which they describe, 
unreal as it seems to some readers today, was real love for a real 
woman. The purpose of the book as it finally left Dante’s hand 
was to show the influence on his life of his love for Beatrice, an 
influence distinct from and superior to that of any of the ordinary 
love-affairs in which at one time or another he was involved. In 
other words, love-songs written for other women, or for no 
woman, were adapted to a new purpose. This view does not imply 
any disbelief in Dante’s honesty or accuracy. He was capable of 
finding, in after years, meanings in his poems that were not in his 
mind at the time they were written. Some critics join hands with 
the allegorists in asserting that it is ridiculous to believe that a 
boy of nine could receive such an impression as Dante says he 
received, that he then was never spoken to by Beatrice till nine 
years later, and so on. Incidentally, it seems that a little boy 
would be more likely to fall in love with a little girl than with 
Faith, or Divine Revelation, or whatever the allegorists say she 
was. But admitting that the symbolism of the number nine, and 
other elements in the prose narrative, were arranged consciously 
for a definite purpose, Dante must have believed in the essential 
truth of his story. On these matters, it is important to study 
minutely the lyrics omitted from the Vita Nuova as well as those 
included in it. 

With the canzone “Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore”’ Dante 
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begins his ‘‘sweet new style,” and the second group of ten poems. 
There is no occasion to doubt that these sonnets and canzoni, 
poetically the most successful up to that time, were written as 
they purport to have been, in praise of Beatrice. With her death 
in June, 1290, begins the third group of ten poems, the first few of 
which lament the poet’s loss. A little while after the first anni- 
versary of her death (poi per alquanto tempo) comes the much- 
discussed episode of the donna gentile. Dante saw an attractive 
young lady looking at him from a window and showing in her face 
such sympathy with his grief that he himself was moved to tears. 
“Surely,” he said to himself, ‘‘this lady who shows so much pity 
for me must be accompanied by noble love’’; and he wrote a son- 
net in which this idea is expressed. In a later paragraph he says 
again: “‘This gentle lady has perhaps appeared to console me 
through the will of love.” Here it is to be noticed that it is Dante 
the protagonist of the story, not Dante the author of the book, 
who makes the assumption that the lady is accompanied by love. 
But Dante’s reason triumphs over his heart; Beatrice appears in 
a vision, dressed as she was when he saw her for the first time; his 
thoughts follow her to heaven, as he relates in a final sonnet, and 
he proposes to prepare himself to write worthily of her. 

Thus ends the Vita Nuova. If Dante had let the subject rest 
there and had written nothing else except the Divina Commedia, 
many problems would never have presented themselves. What 
more natural than that the poet should fall in love with a little 
girl, adore her from a distance and idealize her even while he al- 
lowed himself to become interested in other girls; that he should 
be overwhelmed at her death, and then be comforted by another 
lady, but should finally convince himself that he must remain 
faithful to his ideal love even when the object of it was in heaven; 
and that then, in a period of spiritual exaltation, he should collect 
such poems as seemed suited to the purpose, and write the Vita 
Nuova? In fact, that is doubtless exactly what happened. There 
may be differences in detail, but the main outline seems clear. 
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IV 


After the Vita Nuova was completed, Dante’s life underwent a 
change. The moment of spiritual exaltation having passed, he 
settled down to the study of philosophy, entered politics, and be- 
came interested in other ladies. Then came the shattering event 
of his exile; and in exile he wrote the prose of the Convivio in the 
form of a commentary on three of his canzoni. The first of these 
canzoni, ‘‘ Voi che ’ntendendo il terzo ciel movete,”’ was written, 
he says, about the lady mentioned in the last part of the Vita 
Nuova at the time when she first appeared before him accom- 
panied by love. This was when the planet Venus, in the third 
heaven, had completed two of the cycles which make her appear 
alternately as morning and evening star after the death of Bea- 
trice; and this, the astronomers tell us, would be in August, 1293. 
Dante adds what we should not have suspected otherwise, that in 
reality this lady was a symbol of Philosophy. The statement is 
consistent with his method of ascribing symbolic or allegorical 
significance to real persons, as he does to Virgil and to Beatrice. 
The difficulty is that in the Vita Nuova he abandons the gentle 
lady and renews his complete devotion to the memory of Bea- 
trice, while in the Convivio he becomes more and more devoted to 
the lady Philosophy, and Beatrice retires into the background. 
Furthermore, the dates as Dante gives them seem to conflict. 
Many years ago Norton remarked that the problem as it stands is 
insoluble; but he attempted to reconcile the two accounts by 
assuming that in Dante’s mind the study of philosophy came to 
be identified with Beatrice. This explanation is practically the 
same as that of Zonta, and there is much to commend it. Barbi 
insists that we should consider the Vita Nuova by itself, and not 
interpret it by the much later Convivio, which was written from a 
different point of view. Nevertheless, Shaw’s Essays on the Vita 
Nuova (1929) offer a solution of the problem which explains the 
apparent discrepancies in the two accounts and sheds light on 
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the composition of the Vita Nuova. The Convivio informs us that 
“Voi che ’ntendendo” was written when the lady appeared ac- 
companied by Amore, in August, 1293; but there are conclusive 
reasons for believing that the Vita Nuova was completed before 
that time. Now it will be recalled that as protagonist of the Vzia 
Nuova Dante thought that the lady who looked at him from a 
window was accompanied by Amore, but that Dante the author 
carefully refrained from making any such statement. This dis- 
tinction is ignored by some critics in discussing Shaw’s book. It 
seems obvious, then, that shortly after the lady first appeared 
to Dante, he turned away from her, and in a mood of spiritual 
devotion composed the Vita Nuova; and that some months later 
he became convinced that love really did accompany her, and 
in that mood he wrote the first two canzoni of the Convivio. It is 
generally admitted that the lady described in the Vita Nuova was 
a real person; doubtless she was still real in the canzoni and in the 
prose of the Convivio, and became the symbol of philosophy in the 
allegorical interpretation which follows the literal. 

With this episode must be considered the sonnet (Barbi, No. 
117) which begins: 

Per quella via che la bellezza corre 
Quando a svegliare Amor va ne la mente, 


Passa Lisetta baldanzosamente, 
Come colei che mi si crede torre. 


Lisetta sees herself sent back where she came from, since the 
place in the poet’s heart is already occupied. The question here 
is whether this Lisetta is to be identified as the donna gentile in 
person, or as some other young woman who had designs upon 
Dante’s heart. Incidentally, the older editions, beginning with 
the Giuntina, have wna donna in place of the name Lisetta, which 
is the reading of the manuscripts. To this subject Barbi has de- 
voted several discussions, without reaching a definite conclusion;1 

1 Studi Danteschi, 1, 17-63; VI, 133-134; VII, 156; IX, 177-178. Cf. Giornale 


Storico d. Lett. Ital., LXXTX, 32-56; Giornale Dantesco, XXV, 211-228; Rassegna 
Critica d. Lett. Ital., XXVI; etc. 
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but he places the sonnet at the end of the Rzme as if it were 
the last of Dante’s lyric poems. The fact that a reply was 
written by a Paduan who was in Florence in 1292 but whom we 
do not hear of in Dante’s later years certainly indicates that the 
sonnet belongs to the period of the donna gentile, as is maintained 
by Grandgent, Zonta and Benedetto, even if we do not identity 
her as Lisetta. The action of the sonnet corresponds to the epi- 
sode as related in the Vita Nuova, and the style is so sprightly and 
playful that it seems the product of youth rather than of ma- 
turity, in spite of Barbi’s suggestion that it may represent Dante’s 
absorption in the Divina Commedia to the exclusion of other in- 
terests. In style it is not paralleled by any other of Dante’s 
poems unless it be some of the early ballate. In the latter part of 
the Vita Nuova, however, this sonnet would strike a false note, 
which is sufficient reason for its not being included in the book. 

The sonnets exchanged by Dante with Forese Donati have been 
variously dated, but it is probable that they were written between 
the time when the Vita Nuova was completed and the year when 
Forese died, 1296. They offer problems of interpretation which 
do not concern us here. Zingarelli, with his systematic denial that 
Dante was guilty of the moral lapses which have been ascribed 
to him on the basis of his own confessions, maintains that the 
sonnets are merely somewhat coarse jests with no foundation of 
reality. Recently an attempt has been made by D. Guerri to 
prove that these sonnets were composed in the first part of the 
fifteenth century; this view commends itself to some readers who 
think the style of the sonnets unworthy of Dante, but it has been 
amply refuted by Barbi and other scholars on the authority of the 
manuscript tradition as well as on internal evidence.! 

The tenzone with Forese is followed in Barbi’s edition by a 


1 See Domenico Guerri, La Corrente popolare nel Rinascimento, berte, burle e bate 
nella Firenze del Brunellesco e del Burchiello, Firenze, Sansoni, 1931; and three arti- 
cles by Barbi, with further references: Studi Danteschi, TX, 5-149; XVI, 69-103; 
XVII, 202-206. Torraca, Debenedetti and Hauvette agree with Barbi as against 
the theory of Guerri, who however maintains his position. 
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group of love-poems which include two that mention a erittle 
maid,” pargoletta. One of these is a sonnet (Barbi, No. 89) be- 
ginning: 
Chi guardera gia mai sanza paura 
Ne li occhi d’esta bella pargoletta, 


Che m’hanno concio si, che non s’aspetta 
Per me se non la morte, che m’é dura? 


A ballata (Barbi, No. 87) which begins “‘I’ mi son pargoletta bella 
e nova” has these lines: 


E io che per veder lei mirai fiso, 
Ne sono a rischio di perder la vita. 


These references to death correspond to those in some of the early 
poems cited above. Another ballata (Barbi, No. 88) is addressed 
to a lady ‘‘giovinetta e bella.” The canzone “‘Io sento si d’Amor 
la gran possanza”’ (Barbi, No. gt) says: 

Che s’io ’] credesse far fuggendo lei, 

Lieve saria; ma so ch’io ne morrei. 

Ben é verace amor quel che m’ha preso.. . 
Ché nullo amore é di cotanto peso, 


Quanto é quel che la morte 
Face piacer, per ben servire altrui. 


Some at least of these poems, which Barbi indicates by his ar- 
rangement are subsequent to the Vzta Nuova and previous to the 
exile, might conceivably belong to the period of the Vita Nuova 
and be addressed to one or another of the ladies therein men- 
tioned as well as to those of the period immediately following. 
Now it will be remembered that in Purgatorio XXXI Beatrice 
reproves Dante for his fickleness, and in particular for being led 
astray by a pargoletia. This reference would suggest that Dante 
had in mind definite events on which these pargoletta poems were 
based — events which took place after the death of Beatrice and 
before 1300. The person in question might be the donna gentile of 
the Vita Nuova, or more probably one that he met after he had 
finished the Vita Nuova. 
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Next in order Barbi places the so-called Pietra poems or 
canzoni pietrose, which are among the most interesting of Dante’s 
lyrics and offer several problems. Fraticelli and Zingarelli would 
have them allegorical, and some critics maintain that they are 
mere literary exercises without biographical significance; but 
these interpretations are contradicted for most readers by their 
passionate style and their evident sincerity of feeling. The date 
and the exact constitution of the group are still matters of dis- 
pute. In any case, the nucleus consists of four poems, in three of 
which (Barbi, Nos. tor, 102, 103) the word petra, ‘‘stone,’’ is ap- 
plied to the lady; while in the fourth (Barbi, No. 100) the same 
_ word is used of the poet’s own mind, and the poem ends: 


Canzone, or che sara di me ne I’altro 
Dolce tempo novello, quando piove 
Amore in terra da tutti li cieli, 

Quando per questi geli 

Amore é solo in me, e non altrove? 
Saranne quello ch’é d’un uom di marmo, 
Se in pargoletta fia per core un marmo. 


From this ending it is natural to infer that the stony-hearted lady 
and the pargoletia of the preceding group are one and the same 
person — a woman much younger than the poet, with whom he 
fell in love at some period unspecified. Barbi does not commit 
himself to this identification, and the position to which he assigns 
the Pietra poems in his edition would admit of their being dated 
either before or after the exile; he himself inclines to the earlier 
date, which would render the identification at least possible and 
would give all the more point to the reproaches of Purgatorio 
XXXI. But there is another poem, the canzone ‘‘Amor, da che 
convien pur ch’io mi doglia’” (Barbi, No. 116), which many 
critics, including Grandgent, Zingarelli and Zonta, consider 
one of the Pietra poems. This was certainly written after the 
exile, probably a considerable time after, since the poet seems to 
have abandoned hope of returning from the mountainous region 
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where he had taken refuge, possibly the Casentino, to his be- 
loved Florence; in the commiato he says: 
O montanina mia canzon, tu vai: 
Forse vedrai Fiorenza, la mia terra, 


Che fuor di sé mi serra, 
Vota d’amore e nuda di pietate. .. . 


Barbi separates this canzone completely from the Pietra poems, 
putting it at the end of the Rime, immediately before the Lisetta 
sonnet. If however it is to be classed with them, and thus pos- 
sibly with the pargoletta poems as well, they would all have to be 
dated after 1302 and the reference in Purgatorio XX XI would not 
apply to them; although even in this case the use of the word 
pargoletta in Purgatorio XX XI, 59 might have been suggested by 
the poems, whenever written. Evidently there are many factors 
to be considered in this particular problem. The view which at 
present seems most probable is that the ‘“‘mountain song” is one 
of Dante’s latest, and that the Pietra poems, as Barbi maintains, 
with the pargoletta poems, were written before the exile and were 
definitely in Dante’s mind when he wrote the Purgatorio. On the 
other hand, some critics find that the metrical intricacy and the 
emotional power shown in the Petra poems differentiate them 
from those which are certainly of early date, and make them 
seem rather the work of a mature man who has suffered the pangs 
of misfortune than of a man situated as Dante was before 1300. 
Thus Zonta characterizes them as the final stage of Dante’s prep- 
aration and as the culmination of all his minor work which was 
preliminary to the writing of the Divina Commedia. 

1 The literature of the Pietra poems, with or without the pargoletta, is extensive. 
In the 16th century A. M. Amadi and in the roth V. Imbriani (in his Studi Dan- 
teschi, 1891) attempted to identify the stony-hearted lady in historical persons bear- 
ing the name Pietra; but this is surely a poetical designation, not a real name. See 
the works of Carducci, Grandgent, Zingarelli (pp. 351-366), Zonta (p. 153), etc., 
already cited; also P. Misciatelli, L’Amore di Dante per Pietra (Lectura Dantis), 


Firenze [1917]. A. D’Ancona, Scritti Danteschi, Firenze [1913], pp. 230-252, 
writes “della “pargoletta’ e di altre donne nel poema e nelle rime di Dante,” and 
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Dante’s development as a lyric poet begins with his youthful 
period of practice in the art of writing, and of devotion to Bea- 
trice and the screen-ladies. It progresses through a transitional 
period which includes some doctrinal poems, the episodes of the 
donna gentile and the pargoletta, the tenzone with Forese Donati, 
to the period of maturity. At first conventional according to the 
method of the early Tuscan poets, his style becomes idealized, but 
still has a physical basis in the central portion of the Vita Nuova. 
With her death, Beatrice becomes for Dante the Beatrice of the 
Divina Commedia. After the episode of the donna gentile as related 
in the Vita Nuova, the ideal, spiritual love triumphs over the 
physical; the harmony of real and ideal becomes complete in the 
Purgatorio, which is in fact the conclusion of the cycle of the Vita 
Nuova. But Dante has in the meantime yielded to new influences 
and impulses, and has entered a period of worldliness. The works 
of this period show more maturity of thought and greater tech- 
nical proficiency. Pictures of nature, so striking a part of the 
Divina Commedia, begin to appear, particularly in the Pietra 
poems. Dante now feels that the love of which he wrote before 
was conventional, and that no more progress can be made poeti- 
cally along that line; he now gives way to physical passion, which 
he expresses with directness and power, using at the same time 
new metrical devices, as in the sestina and in new forms of the 
canzone. His lyric genius reaches its climax, and he is ready to 
begin the great poem which will unite and sum up all his previous 


concludes (p. 247): ‘‘Se pertanto é vero, come a me sembra evidente, che Pargo- 
letta, Pietra, Donna gentile e Lisetta sono una persona sola, in diversi atteggiamenti, 
che fu, volta a volta, accetta come conforto alla vedova vita, bramata poi ardente- 
mente, indi, o per resipiscenza o per corruccio, respinta e abbandonata, si riduce di 
non poco la famosa lista delle amate da Dante.’”’ On the other hand, Barbi, in re- 
viewing (Studi Danteschi, XV, 116-121) an essay by Gino de Lisa, says: “Io non 
credo né alla probabilita che le poesie petrose siano state ispirate da una passione 
reale né alla possibilita che esse siano allegoriche’’; he believes that this group of 
four poems (and no more) was written as an artistic experiment while Dante was 
under the influence of Arnaut Daniel and wished to try new metrical forms. 
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tendencies. Studied from this point of view, the Rime of Dante 
can throw a flood of light on his development as man and as 
poet; every contribution to a correct understanding of them is a 
matter of importance. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE 


Princeton University 


A PHOTOTYPE OF THE CONVIVIO 


How many great works of the past have come down to us in 
such a hopelessly mangled form as Dante’s Convivio? And whose 
fault is it that the Banquet is so spoiled? Whether the great au- 
thor himself must bear some of the blame — improbable though 
it be —— we cannot say with certainty, for we have no sample of his 
original. This much, however, we can assert with confidence: ex- 
tremely early the work was very badly copied; and from this one 
defective copy are descended all the manuscripts of the Convivio 
extant, many of them still further defaced by mistaken efforts to 
correct. We may be sure, also, that the guilty original copyist was 
of Aretine-Umbrian speech, and left upon his pages many traces 
of his dialect. Big pieces of Dante’s text are completely omitted, 
other bits are unintelligible. And there is no good manuscript or 
family of manuscripts to which we can turn for enlightenment; 
for all are of one family, and even their reprehensible progenitor 
has vanished. Our only hope of amendment lies in conjecture; 
and, while a great deal of inglorious guessing has been devoted to 
the subject, one man’s guess is by no means sure to please another. 
The outcome up to date can be studied in the Bemporad edition 
and in the fourth publication of the Oxford Dante. For our 
present information about the manuscripts we are indebted to 
E. G. Parodi, who, with F. Pellegrini, was entrusted by the 
Italian Dante Society with the preparation of the text. Chrono- 
logically the Convivio is placed by the Society third among 
Dante’s productions — after the Vita Nuova and the Rime, before 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia, the Epistles, the Quaestio, and the 
Commedia. There is reason to ascribe it to the years 1306-08, 
Of the various manuscripts, the least objectionable is that con- 
tained in the Codex Barberini Latinus 4086, now published in 


20 
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photographic reproduction by the Vatican Library, edited by 
Federico Schneider, who in a valuable introduction affords the 
needful information. The book is called: ‘‘Il Convivio di Dante 
Alighieri riprodotto in fototipia dal Codice Barberiniano Latino 
4086, per cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, con introduzione di 
Federico Schneider: Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1932.” Forty-one and a quarter two-column pages 
contain the photographed manuscript, which, refreshingly clear 
and easy to read, affords us the nearest available approach to 
the text which Dante wrote. 
C. H. GRANDGENT 


THREE COINCIDENCES IN THE DIVINE COMEDY 


In studying Dante and endeavoring, through his Divine Comedy, 
to understand the personality of the poet, his technique and the 
poetic processes of his imagination, we are held back chiefly by a 
difficulty and a danger (not to mention the overwhelming bibliog- 
raphy). The difficulty is caused by the great scarcity of bio- 
graphical data and the complete absence of holographic material; 
the danger is that, by too subtle analysis and conjecture, we may 
deviate into what Professor Bacci called ‘‘ those subjective divaga- 
tions with which modern exegesis overflows.” It may, how- 
ever, be quite proper to offer conjectures which seem to rest on 
a sound basis of historical or literary facts; and to seek, in Dante’s 
writings, in the penumbra of his poetry, possible traces of those 
associations of ideas that contributed to the formation of so great 
a masterpiece. In such a study we must be careful to distinguish, 
in the sequence of thought, the accidental from the consequential, 
or, in other words, an idea that merely follows another from an 
idea that results from another, never forgetting that modern 
scholarship (as Bacci also noted) has at times contributed data 
which may elucidate Dante’s poem, but which could not possibly 
have been in Dante’s possession. The three following coinci- 
dences, verbal or conceptual, will illustrate, I hope, the dangers 
and possibilities of such a study. 

In Inf. XIII Dante describes the punishment of squanderers, 
who are chased and torn to pieces by black hounds, ravenous and 
running. At once such a scene reminds us, first, of Boccaccio’s 

10. Bacci, I] Boccaccio lettore di Dante (Lectura Dantis), Florence, Sansoni, 
1913, p. 23: “Tuttavia, il Boccaccio non potrebbe nemmeno essere accusato di 
quelle soggettive divagazioni, onde ribocca l’esegesi moderna, certo pid acuta e 


fine e geniale, che sostituisce spesso all’intuizione del Poeta le vedute e sensazioni 
proprie dei singoli dantisti. I quali fanno dire o pensare a Dante molte cose nuove: 


712? 


cioé che egli non ha dette né pensate mai! 


gr 
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Decameron V, 8, the story of Anastagio degli Onesti, the unre- 
quited lover who shows to his lady what dire punishment is 
meted out to marble-hearted maidens; then, of the scene de- 
scribed by Passavanti in his Specchio della vera penitenza, III, 2, 
whose admitted source was Helinandus; and, finally, of the well- 
known motive in mediaeval folklore, the Wild Hunt. This mo- 
tive, as noted by Renato Serra,” one of the few scholars who have 
linked Dante with folklore, goes back to the story of Acton in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and found its greatest mediaeval develop- 
ment in Germanic lore, where it attached itself to Theodoric, King 
of the Ostrogoths. The idea first came.to Dante, Serra believes, 
from folklore.’ 

Now, how surprising it is to find in this same canto of Dante, 
just a little beyond these lines that to our scholarship suggest 
Theodoric, a reference to the statue of Mars on the Florentine 
Ponte Vecchio, a statue which Dante certainly believed repre- 
sented Mars, but which modern historians, especially Davidsohn,* 
have proved to have been the statue of some Gothic king; and 
we might surmise this Gothic king to have been Theodoric, the 
greatest of the Goths, who founded the Ostrogothic kingdom in 
Italy. 

1 Classici Italiani, Milan, 1808, XVIII, 79-83. 

2 R. Serra, Su la pena dei dissipatori (Inf. XIII, 109-129), in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, XLIII, 1904, 278-298; and a brief review of Serra’s 
study by Mario Pelaez in Bull. d. Soc. Dant. Ital., XI, 234. 

3 It is unnecessary, in this little study, to give all the bibliography of the Wild 
Hunt; but see Dunlop’s History of Fiction, revised by Henry Wilson, London, rorr, 
I, 229, n. 2; II, 18, roa ff. and references given; L. Di Francia, Novellistica, 
Milan, 1924, 154 ff.; Ordericus Vitalis, Historiae Ecclesiasticae, ed. by Le Prevost, 
Paris, 1838, and Vitalis’s version of the “chevauchée infernale” in bk. VIII, vol. 
IIT, pp. 367-377; see English tr. by Thomas Forester (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library), 
London, 1854, I, 511 ff. Incidentally let us note that Passavanti’s story contains 
no hounds, and that Boccaccio’s story is placed at Ravenna, where he may have 
found it in oral tradition, the very city in which Theodoric died in 526 and to 
which his demoniacal spirit might be expected to return. 

* R. Davidsohn, Firenze ai tempi di Dante, tr. by Theseider, Florence, 1920, 
P- 494. 
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I hasten to say that this seemingly occult suggestion of legend- 
ary Theodoric in Jf. XIII is a mere coincidence, obviously ac- 
cidental; and this shows how modern scholarship may discover 
a relationship of ideas which could not possibly have existed in 
Dante’s mind. 

Let us go on to a second coincidence. Inf. X, describing the 
circle of the heretics, is dominated by the superbly stalwart 
figure of the great Ghibelline leader Farinata degli Uberti. 
Dante’s interview with this noble foe is marked by a strange and 
most effective technique of interruption, caused by the appari- 
tion of another heretic, Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti, whose infernal 
torture is unintentionally increased by Dante, when the latter, 
by his remarks, makes the aged father suspect that his son Guido, 
Dante’s ‘‘first friend,’ ! is already dead and ‘‘past repentance 
and salvation,” ? upon which the old man pathetically sinks 
back into his burning sepulchre. 

It is striking to note that Guido, here mentioned, happened to 
be Farinata’s son-in-law; and we may add that Guido’s mar- 
rlage was important because it united such well-known families, 
even though it was but a political mariage de convenance,® ar- 
ranged in a futile attempt to bring peacefully together two war- 
ring families, that of Farinata, the famous Ghibelline warrior, 
and that of the Cavalcanti, famous Guelphs. Is it not permissible 
to imagine that, by a natural association of ideas, indeed by a 
double one, Dante’s introduction of Farinata and the ensuing 
discussion of Guelph and Ghibelline enmity should have sug- 
gested the introduction of Farinata’s son-in-law, but political 
opponent, Guido? At all events, while in the first coincidence the 
association of ideas was for Dante impossible, here it is certainly 
possible, and perhaps probable. 


1 Vita Nuova, III. 

2 C. H. Grandgent, Dante’s Divina Commedia, rev. ed., Boston, 1933, p- 92. 

3 Well-known fact. See Villani, Croniche, VII, 15; Davidsohn, of. cit., p. 332, 
and his Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1908, II, 1, p. 606. 
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Let us see, now, if in a third coincidence we may not find an 
association of ideas not merely probable, but evident. 

In Purg. XVIII, in the ledge of sloth, Dante, with his ever- 
alert intellectual curiosity, asks for more information, which 
Virgil provides by explaining the nature of love, which occasions 
all good and all bad deeds. And, ‘‘so far as reason may see”’ 
(Il. 46-48), Virgil explains, up to “that noble faculty which 
Beatrice understands as free will” (ll. 73, 74), and then he adds 
cl74-75) 

e pero, guarda 
Che l’abbi a mente, s’a parlar ten prende. 


Surely, when Dante wrote those last words, introduced as if 
they were a conjecture, he knew that he, the author, would cause 
Beatrice to talk of that subject and just where he would do so. 
In fact Beatrice, after her first burst of spiritual advice mingled 
with very feminine jealousy, that occurs upon their meeting in 
the Terrestrial Paradise, and after she and her chastened Dante 
have witnessed the solemn Pageant of the Church and have 
ascended to the first circle of Heaven, does speak accordingly in 
Velizan \\eeaiG alien 


Lo maggior don che Dio per sua larghezza 


Fu della volonta la libertate; 


Now is it not odd to note that after the intimation of Virgil 
that Beatrice might speak to Dante about this question, the 
very next line reads (Purg. XVIII, 76): 


La luna quasi a mezza notte tarda, .. . 


And it is precisely in the circle of the moon that Beatrice’s ex- 
position occurs! It seems as if Dante, when making Virgil post- 
pone, in Purgatory, a full explanation of the theory of free will, — 
surrendering it to the far more divinely competent Beatrice, — 
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had mentally, or actually with his eyes on drawings before him, 
referred to his already carefully fashioned pattern of paradisal 
spheres and to the sphere of the moon, in which he had planned to 
insert this discussion, and that then, with the moon in mind, he 
had penned his line about the position of the Purgatorial moon. 
And may we not properly say that this association seems far 
more than probable? It seems evident, although in such subtle 
matters proof positive is impossible. Furthermore, this associa- 
tion of ideas is significant, because it corroborates specifically a 
fact suggested by all of The Divine Comedy: its astounding at- 
tention to structure, the very quality that has made commenta- 
tors compare it to a Gothic church. 

I have selected only three typical coincidences. There are 
more. And of course Dante had thought of the associative process 
of ideas. Indeed he briefly alludes to this phenomenon at least 
twice. When Virgil and he are walking pensively along the sixth 
bolgia, with the lead-mantled hypocrites, and Dante is thinking 
of the “‘favola d’Isopo”’ about the mouse and the frog, he says 
(Inf. XCXITI, 10, 11): 

E come I|’un pensier dell’altro scoppia, 
Cosi nacque di quello un altro poi, .. . 
and again, in the very canto in which our third coincidence was 
found, and only a few lines beyond it (Purg. XVIII, 141, 142): 
Novo pensiero dentro a me si mise, 
Del qual pit altri nacquero e diversi; 

If we can, at times, without danger of error, surmise some of 
the concatenation of thoughts in that prodigious mind which 
was Dante’s, we may achieve an additional insight into his hu- 
manity and into the processes of poetic imagination. 


RupOLPH ALTROCCHI 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
January, 1934 
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BY-LAWS 


1. This Society shall be called the Dante Society. Its object shall 
be the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 


2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do 
so by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the 
payment of an annual fee of five dollars.* 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at 
Cambridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be 
given to the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of 
the members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and 
Secretary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members 
thereto chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers 
shall be chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall 
be for one year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the 
Council shall be filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council. 


7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings 
of the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and 
keep accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give 
notice of meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to 
his office. 

8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, 
shall endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such 
ways as may seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report 
of their proceedings, including a full statement of accounts, at each 
Annual Meeting. This report shall be made in print for distribution 
to the members. 


* For new scale of dues, see Report, p. xi. 
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9. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in 
the name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a 
vote of the Council. 

to. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an 
Honorary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be 
entitled to all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


Tue Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn 
from the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students 
and graduates of similar standing of any college or university in the 
United States. 


The following subjects are suggested: 
1. A study of the vocabulary of Dante’s Lyrics. 
The classification of Dante’s Miscellaneous Lyrics. 
The influence of Boethius on the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. 
A discussion of authorship of Il Fiore. 
A study of Dante’s influence upon English literature (or upon any 
single author or period). 
The relation of Dante’s theological doctrines to the present teachings 
of the Church of Rome. 
7. The relation of modern scientific discovery to Dante’s conception of 
the divine order of the universe. 
8. The main reasons for the increase of interest in the Divina Com- 
media during the past fifty years. 
g. Dante and Cecco d’ Ascoli. 
10. A study of the decline of Dante’s influence in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
11. Modern traits in Dante. 
i2. Dante in the anecdotic literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
13. The influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
14. A criticism of Torraca’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 


DA AWN 


Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., on or before the first day of May. 

Essayists are at liberty to write on any one of the subjects which 
have been proposed in the years during which the Dante Prize has 
been offered, or to propose new subjects for the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement 
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of the writer’s standing, 7. ¢., whether he is a graduate or an under- 
graduate (and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, 
to what class he belongs, and to what department of the college or 
university. Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter 
containing the true name and address of the writer, and superscribed 
with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of 
the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at 
the bottom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without 
injury to the writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must 
be securely stitched together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 

In case the judges decide that no essay submitted to them deserves 
the full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty 
dollars, or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
offered in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 

Since its establishment the Dante Prize (in full or in part) has been 
awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated 
below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the School- 
men, especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation 
of the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 

1890 Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

1894 Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

1895 Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

1897 Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

1g0co Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

tgot Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the 
Convito. 

1902 Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua 
et Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 
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Alfonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divina Commedia 
in which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro 
che quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di esprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita 
Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in 
Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Mediaeval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years. 

Fredericka Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonetti. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova; 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of 
the Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 

Marc Denkinger: Aspects Modernes de Dante. 

Anthony De Florio: I] Concetto Dantesco della Giustizia Divina. 

Ambrogio Donini: A ppunti per una Storia del pensiero di Dante 
in rapporto al movimento Gioachimita; and Paul H. Harris: 
The Influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 

Arthur M. Bullowa: The Divine Comedy during the Renaissance. 

Gina R. Merola: Influences in the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

Jeannette G. Byington: The Relation of Dante’s Theological 
Doctrines to the Present Teachings of the Church of Rome; and 
David L. Marks: Dante and Rousseau. 

Jeannette G. Byington: Milton’s Debt to Dante; and Agnes 
Marion: Michelangelo’s Debt to Dante. 

William Edward Harrison: Dante’s Mantle. 

Caryl P. Haskins: The Religious Background of the Divine 
Comedy. 


ANNDBALAZREPORTDS 


FROM 1933 to 1935 the annual meetings of the Dante Society 
were held as follows: the fifty-second on May 16, 1933, the 
fifty-third on May 15, 1934, the fifty-fourth on May 21, 
1935, all at the home of the President, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford, 9 Riedesel Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

At these meetings the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were presented and accepted. At the 1933 meeting it 
was voted to continue for the ensuing year the terms of the 
officers for 1932-33. Similar votes were passed at the meet- 
ings of 1934 and 1935, except that at the latter meeting the 
following were elected members of the Council: Mrs. D. M. 
Bates, Professor E. F. Langley and Professor E. K. Rand. 

In 1933 the Society voted to reduce temporarily the mem- 
bership dues from five dollars to one dollar, this figure being 
maintained for three years. In 1935 the Society voted that 
from 1936 on a new classification of members should be 
adopted, and the dues revised, as follows: for members living 
more than fifty miles from Cambridge (non-resident), annual 
dues two dollars; for others (resident), three dollars; life- 
membership, twenty-five dollars. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: in 1933, two prizes of 
twenty-five dollars each to Miss Jeannette G. Byington, 
Wellesley ’31, for an essay entitled ‘‘Milton’s Debt to 
Dante,” and to Miss Agnes Marion, Wellesley ’30, for an 
essay entitled ‘‘Michelangelo’s Debt to Dante”’; in 1934, a 
prize of twenty-five dollars to William Edward Harrison, 
Harvard ’32, for an essay entitled ‘“‘Dante’s Mantle”; in 
1935, a prize of fifty dollars to Caryl Parker Haskins, Har- 
vard 2 G, for an essay entitled ‘‘The Religious Background 
of the Divine Comedy.”’ 

A review of current Dante publications was given at each 
meeting by the secretary. The following papers were read: 
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in 1933, “Observations on Dante’s Lyric Poems,” by Pro- 
fessor K. McKenzie; in 1934, ‘‘Dante and Bonagiunta,” by 
Professor J. E. Shaw; in 1935, ““On Dante Criticism,” by 
Professor G. A. Borgese. 

With the present reports, the Society publishes the above- 
named papers by Professors Shaw and Borgese. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 


Secretary. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
March, 1936. 
SPATE MENTES&O KeACCOUNES 
(Condensed) 
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DANTE AND BONAGIUNTA 


THE question of the “Dolce Stil Novo,” the question, that is, regarding 
the essential qualities of a kind of poetry to which we may legitimately 
give that title, always leads at once to an examination of the interview 
between Dante and Bonagiunta Orbicciani da Lucca, in the twenty- 
fourth canto of the Purgatorio, where the expression first occurs. I do 
not wish here, however, to discuss that difficult problem, but only to 
reexamine the episode of Bonagiunta, in the belief that all has not even 
yet been said about it that deserves attention. Familiar as it is, I beg, 
for the sake of clarity, to be allowed to begin by relating the story again. 

On the mountain ledge where the gluttons are, Dante, Virgil, and 
Statius are overtaken by a company of souls who look like living skele- 
tons. They are moving rapidly and are greatly interested in the three 
poets, one of whom is particularly astonishing to them because his body 
casts a shadow. One of these afflicted souls, Forese Donati, recognises 
Dante and makes himself known to him with affectionate surprise. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the two friends stop for a moment while 
they greet each other, and that the other souls do too, but a little later 
we see them moving swiftly side by side, continuing their conversation 
as they walk. Forese explains the emaciated appearance of himself and 
the others, and how he has been enabled by the prayers of his wife to 
reach the sixth height of Purgatory so soon. How different she is from 
other women of Florence, worldly hussies who will soon meet with the 
punishment they deserve! He cuts short his rather priggish denuncia- 
tion of the provoking women whom both of them have good cause to 
remember, to beseech Dante to explain his bodily presence, not only for 
Forese’s own sake but for the rest of the group too, who are all staring 
at the former’s shadow. One can be certain that all these curious souls 


1 Purg. xxiii, 113-114. 
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are listening intently while Dante explains, and when, without men- 
tioning his own name, he says that he expects to be led where he will 
find “Beatrice,” any of the group who happen to know some of the five 
poems in which Beatrice is named, or especially any who have read the 
Vita Nuova, will understand who he is: Bonagiunta Orbicciani, who is 
one of them, probably needs no more explicit information to enable him 
to identify this friend of Forese. 

At Dante’s request Forese points out to him and names a large num- 
ber of the souls who are accompanying them: the first one he presents 
is Bonagiunta, ‘‘Bonagiunta da Lucca” he repeats, to make sure of 
Dante’s understanding who he is. Dante is interested in five of them, 
and one is no less a person than Pope Martin IV, but he is particularly 
attracted to the first-mentioned who is showing evident signs of desiring 
to make his acquaintance.! Bonagiunta is murmuring something about 
a “‘Gentucca,” apparently the name of a woman who is in some way as- 
sociated in his mind with Dante. The latter asks him to speak clearly: 


“OQ anima”’ diss’io ‘‘che par si vaga 
di parlar meco, fa si ch’io t’intenda, 
e te e me col tuo parlare appaga.”’ 


There is nothing complimentary in Dante’s manner of addressing him: 
what a difference from the way in which he will speak later to Guido 
Guinizelli! We already know from the De Vulgari Eloquentia that he 
does not admire Bonagiunta’s poetry, and it may be that he is not 
pleased at hearing the name of an unknown woman obscurely connected 
with himself. If so, that may explain Bonagiunta’s saying afterward: 
‘se nel mio mormorar prendesti errore,” which sounds something like 
an apology, but Dante’s attitude toward the souls in Purgatory is never 
unkind, and if there is nothing ingratiating, neither is there anything 
harsh in these words of his. 

The prophecy about the young lady who is to make the speaker’s 
own city, Lucca, pleasant for Dante, is intentionally obscure, as are all 
the other prophecies in the Commedia, to some extent. It does not con- 


* “Che pit parea di me voler contezza.” xxiv, 36. The discarded reading: “che pit 
parea di me aver contezza” may be the reason for the statements of Jacopo della Lana and 
Benvenuto da Imola that Dante and Bonagiunta had known each other and exchanged 
sonnets on earth. There is no evidence that they had ever met before. 
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cern us now, and Bonagiunta himself seems anxious to dismiss it in 
order to speak of something else: ‘“‘The events will make everything 
clear to you,” he says, ‘“‘but tell me if I see here him who produced the 
new rhymes beginning ‘Donne che avete intelletto d’amore’?”’ 

This is a rhetorical question, for it is evident both from the prophecy 
he has just uttered and from the confidence with which he mentions the 
canzone Donne che avete, that Bonagiunta is sure enough to have no 
serious doubt that this is Dante. And then comes Dante’s famous 
feplLy 5 —— 

I’ mi son un, che quando 
amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’e’ ditta dentro vo significando. 


whereupon Bonagiunta exclaims: “‘Oh brother, I see now the knot that 
withheld the notary and Guittone and me short of the sweet new style I 
hear. I see well how your pens follow closely the dictator, which cer- 
tainly was not the case with ours; 


e qual pit a riguardare oltre si mette, 
non vede pit da l’uno a l’altro stilo. 


and, as if satisfied, he says no more: “‘e quasi contentato si tacette.”’ 

The company of repentant sensuals, who have slackened their speed 
to go along with Dante, turn their faces away from him (“‘volgendo il 
viso,” 68) and hasten away, leaving Forese behind to have a last word 
with him. They start off in single file, like the cranes in Egypt, when 
they change their flight formation, and the leader seems to be Bona- 
giunta who has said all he had to say. 


His words and those of Dante have been variously explained, but it 
can be said that there is a general agreement as to an important part of 
the meaning. It is generally agreed that Bonagiunta’s rhetorical ques- 
tion: ‘Tell me, do I see before me the author of the new rhymes that 
begin: Donne che avete intelletto d’amore?”’ implies another real ques- 
tion which is: “‘ Tell me, what is this novelty in the poetry that you and 
your friends are writing?” and Dante’s answer is to the real question. 
This answer is a definition of the new style, made as concise as possible, 
pointing out the essential distinction between the old and the new 
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styles, and omitting all other secondary distinctions. Dante says: “I 
write only under the inspiration of love, and carefully restrict my verse 
to the expression of that inspiration.” 

It is generally understood, too, that on hearing Dante’s words a mar- 
vellous light breaks on the mind of the poet from Lucca. As Torraca 
says, one can almost see him striking his forehead with his hand, like 
one who has just seen something that ought to have been obvious, as if 
saying to himself: ‘‘Why did I never think of that before?”’ He be- 
comes eloquent as he declares that now for the first time he sees that 
what Dante says of the new poetry is true, and that all the Italian poets 
of former schools, from the Notary of Lentino to Guittone, and includ- 
ing himself, were inferior just because they wrote without being in- 
spired, or wandered from their inspiration, and, what is more, there is 
no other difference between the two kinds of poetry, or at least none 
that matters. Satisfied with the explanation and his own unqualified 
acceptance of it, without more words he is off. 

The suddenness of Bonagiunta’s conversion, which is the chief fea- 
ture of this generally accepted interpretation, has always seemed to me 
a difficulty that needs explanation. If, indeed, we had to suppose that 
we are listening to the same lucchese poet who was famous in Dante’s 
youth, and who has not altered at all since that time either in taste or 
understanding, that suddenness would be incredible. For, in that case, 
the conversion would be just as complete and sudden in taste as in 
understanding. Before hearing Dante’s pithy explanation, Bonagiunta 
is merely curious about the new kind of poetry; he does not appreciate 
it. But immediately after, he is charmed with it, and applies to it the 
caressing words “‘dolce stil novo.”’ This is what Torraca would have us 
believe: “solo dopo che Dante gli avra risposto, Bonagiunta vedra, in. 
parte, il pregio delle nuove rime.”’ 

Others believe that the older poet already appreciates the beauty of 
Donne che avete and other poems of the new kind, but he has never 
understood what Dante, in Conv. II, xii, calls “‘la bonta”’ as opposed to 
“la bellezza.”’ “La bonta” consists in the substance of the content 
which is amore, love understood in a special sense of Dante’s own. I 
think this is what Professor Grandgent has in mind when he calls our 
attention to that passage of the Convivio, and remarks that for Dante 
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“‘amore meant not only love but also the enthusiastic pursuit of knowl- 
edge.” + But it might be objected that if Bonagiunta did not already 
understand what Dante meant by “Amore,” the mere statement by 
the latter that his poetry is inspired by Love would not convey the 
meaning intended: it would sound like a repetition of one of the com- 
monest assertions of all the lyric poets. When, for example, Guido 
Cavalcanti wrote haughtily to Guido Orlandi, “‘Amore ha fabbricato 
cid ch’io limo,”’ Orlandi was not in the least impressed. 

Others still, and chief among them Professor Rossi,” understand that 
Bonagiunta admires the new poetry and knows that love-poetry should 
be inspired by love, but he has not realised that the secret of the stl 
nuovo is in the agreement between inspiration and expression, between 
the form and the content. Dante’s words reveal that secret to him: the 
two ends of the wire touch and the electric spark flashes: Bonagiunta 
sees: he sees now that the beauty he admires and the true inspiration he 
values must be inseparable. 

I think one may be pardoned for reflecting that the concept of the 
inseparability of inspiration and expression is a modern one and not one 
of the simplest.’ It would, besides, have to be deduced from Dante’s 
words. And it surely is pardonable to be astonished that Bonagiunta, 
who has never thought of anything like that before, should not only 
grasp the idea at once, but should be able in the same brief moment to 
review the whole of Italian poetry from Giacomo Notaro to Guittone 
and himself, and decide that their poetry had failed to fuse inspiration 
with expression. 

One may be inclined to take refuge in the view of Borgognoni, Cesa- 
reo, Azzolina and Levi, that Bonagiunta only thinks he understands, 
and that the verse ‘‘e quasi contentato si tacette”’ is ironical, but even 
so his readiness to be converted would still require explanation. And I 
for one should be reluctant to accept this view because that irony would 
be an ungenerous act on Dante’s part. The poor old poet, once proud 
and famous, and some forty years older than Dante, has generously 

1 See the Argument preceding Purg. xxiv. 

2 Scritti di critica letteraria ecc., Firenze, Sansoni, 1930, I, 45 and 46. 

% Rossi himself says: “‘La vera, la grande novita stava dunque nello stile, inteso nella 


sua piu nobile e — diciamo pure — moderna accezione, . . . come espressione fedele e di- 
retta degli stati dell’ anima, lucidamente intuiti dalla fantasia; ... ” [bid., p. 44. 
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and humbly proclaimed his own inferiority, and Dante would be pok- 
ing fun, for his readers’ amusement at Bonagiunta’s ignorance.’ 

I venture to doubt whether the theories I have referred to would 
have been evolved, had it not been taken for granted that Bonagiunta 
has asked Dante for an explanation of his new style, and that Dante 
has given a definition of it. These assumptions are at least doubtful. 
Why should one assume that when the Lucchese says: ‘‘ Ma dis’i’ veg- 
gio qui colui che fore — trasse le nuove rime cominciando — “ Donne 
ch’ avete intelletto d’amore’ ”’ he means: ‘‘Tell me how you managed to 
write those verses.” He has been hovering near Dante, hesitating but 
anxious to address him (‘‘che par si vaga di parlar meco”’); he is mur- 
muring to himself about the time when Dante will find a happy refuge 
at Lucca; and his short prophecy is pleasant and kindly; and now he 
mentions admiringly Dante’s most famous canzone, the one that is 
Dante’s own favourite.?. The sentence seems to me ingratiating, full of 
delicate reserve and reverent admiration: ‘‘Am I really in the presence 
of the author of those verses?,” he says, knowing that he is. 

And Dante’s answer acknowledges the compliment. It is a depre- 
cating answer, and reminds us of Guido Guinizelli’s reply, in the paral- 
lel episode of Purg. xxvi, when Dante has expressed his affectionate 
reverence for the verse of the poet of Bologna. Guinizelli immediately 
points out Arnaut Daniel as a better artist than himself, and here, re- 
plying to Bonagiunta, Dante at once disclaims the credit for the beauty 
of Donne che avete. That is all due to the inspiration of “‘Amore’’: he 
himself is only one of those who do nothing but write down exactly 
what is dictated to them by ‘‘Amore.” True, the words are wisely 
chosen, and contain what will always have to be included in any defini- 
tion of the new style, but they are not uttered as a definition, and are 
not an announcement of any doctrine. 

They give Bonagiunta the cue that he has been waiting for, the 
chance to tell Dante what he has been longing to tell him, that now that 


' See the wise remarks of Figurelli, 7 dolce stil novo, Napoli, Ricciardi, 1933, pp. 21-22. 
For Levi, see Ezio Levi, Piccarda e Gentucca, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1921, called to my atten- 
tion by Professor Grandgent. ‘ 

2 Cf. D.V.E. I, viii, 8, where Donne che avete is given as the only example of the most 
excellent kind of canzone, which has equal stanzas and no refrain. The author might have 
given more than one example, and at all events, if he had preferred Donna pietosa or Amor 
che ne la mente, canzoni of the same kind, he would not have chosen this one. 
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he is no longer living he is a changed man; now that he is in Purgatory 
and on his way to Paradise he is at one with Dante in the knowledge of 
‘“‘ Amore”’; he sees now that it was ignorance of ‘‘Amore”’ that kept him 
and the other conventional poets from attaining to the sweet new style. 
His three-terzine speech comes in a rush, all in one breath because it has 
been bottled up for so long: eager, emphatic, convincing. 

Sinners who die repentant are obviously changed souls: witness 
Forese who has become a moral censor about sexual matters. But the 
knowledge of these souls is also greatly increased. Professor McKenzie 
in his address on the anniversary of the birth of Virgil, calls our atten- 
tion to the great increase even in Virgil’s knowledge since his death.! 
Statius too, has become learned in mediaeval psychology, but he and 
Virgil occupy exceptional positions in the Commedia, and perhaps we 
ought not therefore to use them as examples. A more legitimate ex- 
ample is Marco Lombardo who is correcting his inclination to anger in 
the third round of Purgatory. His political views on the chief causes of 
evil on earth are those of Dante in the Monarchia, Purgatorio and Para- 
diso; his doctrine of free will is-that which Virgil expounds in Purg. 
xviii, where Dante is referred to Beatrice for further enlightenment; 
and, more important for our purpose, Marco Lombardo describes the 
beginnings of love in the soul just as Virgil will in Purg. xvil.2. The souls 
in Purgatory, then, understand ‘‘Amore,” and it is only natural that 
they should, since the afflictions they undergo are determined by their 
greater or lesser love for various objects which are good or seem good, 
but which are all inferior to the perfect good they love instinctively, and 
they are well-informed as to the arrangement of and the reasons for 
those various afflictions. Marco’s knowledge has come to him after 
death as appears from his saying: “‘ Voi che vivete ogni cagion recate — 
Pur suso al ciel,” ? and Virgil explains to another of these souls, Hugh 
Capet, that Dante needs a guide because, being not yet dead, he does 
not see things as the dead see them ‘‘Peré ch’al nostro modo non 
adocchia.”’ 4 


1 In The Tradition of Virgil, three papers on the history and influence of the poet, by 
Junius S. Morgan, Kenneth McKenzie, and Charles G. Osgood, Princeton University 
Press, 1930, p. 15. 

2 Purg. xvi, 85-93. 

3 Purg. xvi, 67-68. 

4 Purg. xxi, 28-30. 
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Bonagiunta, too, then, has probably advanced much in knowledge 
since his death, and the one thing he is most likely to have learned is the 
true nature of love. He has learned that, as Virgil has taught Dante, 
while it may be directed to all kinds of objects, good love is directed to 
the Perfect Good, and to other objects for the sake of the goodness in 
them, and that fine love for a woman is an unselfish devotion to her for 
the same reason. Being a poet he cannot help perceiving that a poem 
like Donne che avete is inspired by this love and owes its beauty to the 
inspiration, nor can he help being aware of the deficiency in this im- 
portant respect of his own poetry. 

O frate, issa vegg’io” diss’ elli “il nodo 


che’ | Notaro e Guittone e me ritenne 
di qua dal dolce stil novo ch’ i’ odo. 


No doubt the issa is emphatic, but so is the zo which grammatically 
would be superfluous. I think it means: “‘Oh brother, I too see now the 
knot that withheld the Notary, Guittone and me short of the sweet new 
style I hear.” 

Issa has been thought to belong to the dialect of Lucca, and to be 
appropriately uttered by Buonagiunta, who is mentioned in the De 
Vulgari Eloquentia among others “‘quorum dicta, . . . non curialia, sed 
municipalia tantum invenientur.’’? Parodi was of this opinion,” partly 
because the word is here placed in the mouth of a Lucchese, and partly 
on the evidence of Da Buti and Bargagli. The Pisan Da Buti does 
indeed say, in his comment on this verse: ‘‘. . . et € vocabulo lucchese, 
...’ but he too may have been influenced by the nationality of Buona- 
giunta, for in his note on Inf. xxiii, 7, he says that issa belongs to the 
Romagna,’ and the evidence of the sixteenth century Siennese Scipione 
Bargagli is weak compared with that of the sixteenth century Lucchese 
Vellutello who declares emphatically that the word was not in use in 
Lucca in his time, and never had been in common use there.’ Cristo- 

2S ID WO1D, I Savi ae. BISON Nes MIM; arate. 

3“. . questo issa € vocabolo romaniuolo. .. .” 

4 “Chi ha scritto esser vocabolo Lucchese, mosso credo, perché il Poeta lo fa dire a Bona- 
giunta, che fu da Lucca, s’é apposto, come d’infinite altre cose: . . le quali tutte... le 
metto in tacere, ma hora questa, perché da Lucca sono, mi piace di riprovare, benché ancora 
quando Issa vi si dicesse, che non vi si dice, né per uso vi si disse mai, me ne vergognerei 


molto meno, che . . . Dico adunque: Issa esser vocabolo Lombardo, benché quasi del tutto 
dismesso, .. .” 
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foro Landino, commenting on our passage, follows Da Buti in this 
matter, as he does in many others, saying that the word is “Lucchese,” 
but in his comment on Inf. xxiii, 7: ché pit non si pareggia ‘mo’e ‘issa’ 
he says: “. . . amendue questi vocaboli in diverse parti di Lombardia 
significano quello che diciamo hora, e testé; . . .”’ Most of the old com- 
mentators do not attribute the word to any particular dialect: the 
‘“‘Anonimo Fiorentino” calls it ‘‘romagnuolo.’’! Vandelli, in his note on 
our passage, says: ‘‘issa, voce dell’ uso lucchese,” and refers to Parodi, 
but in his note on Jf. xxvii, 21: Istra ten va, pitt non t’adizzo, he says: 
“istra . .. € forma ancor pit schiettamente lombarda che non issa.. . 
ch’é vocabolo anche toscano.” This second statement of his is no 
doubt the more accurate, for we have already been informed by Ascoli 
and Salvioni that 7ssa is still alive in Lombardy as well as in the Val- 
maggia and in Val Bregaglia.? It occurs, as we shall see, three times in 
an old amplification of a homily by St. Chrysostom, which comes from 
Pavia. It is a North Italian word which was also in use in Tuscany in 
Dante’s time, and when he uses it in Jf. xxiii, 7, he does so without any 
indication that he considers it dialectal. It was not peculiar to Lucca or 
characteristic of the Lucchesi. 

In this passage of ours zssa is generally understood to mean now in 
the sense of “‘zow that I hear your words, which have defined the new 
style for me,”’ “‘xow for the first time I see etc.”’ The etymology (from 
ipsa hora) may have contributed to induce scholars to interpret it in 
this way, for, as Torraca pointed out,’ there occurs, in the thirty-eighth 
of the Cento Novelle Antiche, the form inissora, with the meaning at once, 
immediately. Inissora may properly be considered an ancestor of issa, 
and the meaning of the latter probably at first connoted the idea of 
instantaneousness, but, if so, it was soon reduced to the generic meaning 
now, either now at this very moment as in ‘‘now that you mention it,”’ or 
now at the present time as in “‘now that I am old.” All the Italian ad- 
verbs of time that mean now probably started their semantic develop- 
ment with the same quality of instantaneousness and very soon ac- 
quired the same generic meaning.* Such words are ora (from hac ora), 


1 In the comment on Jf. xxiii, 7. 

2 See Ascoli in AGIZ. vii, 553; Salvioni, zbid., ix, 251 and xvi, 228-220. 

3 In his note on Jnf. xxvii, 21. 

4 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, III, $484: ‘le sens de coincidence 
dans le temps dérive du sens de succession immédiate, c.-a-d. que les mots qui originaire- 
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adesso (from ad ipsum), mo (from modo), avale (from aequale), ista 
(from ista hora) and for all of them it is easy to find old examples where 
the meaning has no instantaneous quality, but in which the present 
time, the mow, is compared to a time in the comparatively distant past. 

For examples of ora in this latter sense, I need only cite the six ter- 
zine of Par. xx, each of which begins with ‘“‘ora conosce,” ‘‘now he 
knows,’ meaning now that he is in Paradise he knows. For adesso, see 
Purg. xvili, 106: 

O gente in cui fervore aguto adesso 


ricompie forse negligenza e indugio 
da voi per tepidezza in ben far messo. 


where adesso means now as compared with the time when these people 
were on earth. For mo, Par. xxii, 73: 


Ma, per salirla, mo nessun diparte 
da terra i piedi, . . 


that is, “noone nowadays lifts his feet from the earth to climb it” 
(Jacob’s ladder). For avale there are several examples in the 14th cen- 
tury Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi Lucchese,! one of which is as fol- 
lows: “‘ Per la quale avaritia al dicto Seleucho ne cresce infamia, la quale 
avale é notevole a tucto il mondo,” that is, an infamy ‘‘that is nowadays 
notorious throughout the world.’ For ista, see the Lombard Passion 
published by Salvioni: ‘“Tu fussi ligao heri da sira in l’orto. Possa fussi 
ligao in caxa de anna, possa in caxa de cayfax, possa in la prexon. Ista 
e ligao pezo che sia ancora fagio.”? ‘You were bound yesterday even- 
ing in the garden. Afterward you were bound in the house of Annas, 
then in the house of Caiaphas, then in the prison. Now you are bound 
worse than ever.”’ 

We have examples sufficient to show that our zssa underwent the 
same natural alteration in meaning as these words, and we should be 
predisposed to believe that it did if we reflected that Dante in Jf. xxiii, 


ment signifient ‘également,’ ‘immédiatement’ sont utilisés pour rendre ‘maintenant,’ tels 
en tosc. avale (aequale), adesso, frang, ‘maintenant,’ qui est ainsi employé depuis le xili® 
siécle.” 

1 Ed. Bongi. Roma, Ist. Stor. Italiano, 1892, p. 322. 

2 AGIt. IX, p. 13, lines 5-7. 
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7, says that issa and mo are alike as two peas: ‘‘che pid non si pareggia 
mo ed issa, Che Vun con l’altro fa,”’ and that Da Buti, commenting on 
our passage, says that zssa means avale. Here are three examples from 
the 14th century Antica parafrasi lombarda del ‘‘ Neminem laedi nisi a se 
ipso” di S. Giovanni Crisostomo, edited by Foerster before the manu- 
script was destroyed in the Turin fire of 1904: — 

Quando questo mondo era in la flor, e la vita era longa e sanna como 
chiocha, no n’era meraveglia se l’omo amava ’| mondo, chi era chusi bel 
covin. Ma issa che l’é si bruto vegio, e marcco e carolento e tuto verme- 
noxo el € un gran miracol chom’ el trova chi ’] voglia. 

When this world was in flower, and life was long and sound as a bell, 
it was not astonishing that people loved the world that was such a 
handsome young fellow. But mow that it is such an ugly old man, 
wasted and rotten and all worm-eaten, it is a great miracle that it finds 
anyone to care for it. 

. . issa sié muo e cambio man in era, e’] mondo ha dachio volta. . . 

.. . now the flail and threshing-floor * have changed places, and the 
world has turned about... : 

Ma hi tre pueri, chi adoravan un de vivo e uraxo, son issa metui a tal 
partio strechio ch’el ghe coven mangiar e comuniar d’i lor sacrificii, e 
far reverencia a’l spirito malegno.* 

But the three boys, who adored a living and true God, are now put to 
such straits that they have to eat and share in their sacrifices, and do 
reverence to the evil spirit. 

Another example of issa deserves our attention because it occurs in a 
poem by Bonagiunta himself. This is the first ‘‘discordo” in the edition 
of Parducci, beginning ‘‘Quando veo la rivera.”’*® In the first stanza the 
poet announces the departure of winter, and the advent of summer 
heralded by blooming meadows and the song of birds, arousing amo- 
rousness in his breast and encouraging him to sing for the solace of 


2 


1 AGIt. VII, p. 103, lines 2-6. 

2 AGIt. VII, p. 105, lines 5-6. 

3 Cf. Salvioni in AG/¢. XII, p. 402. “Quanto a cambio man in era, si pud intendere ‘é 
cambiata la mano che batte sull’aja’ ovvero ‘la mano, cioé la battente, s’é mutata nell’aja, 
cioé nella battuta.’ ”’ 

4 AGIt. VII, p. 106, lines 25-27. 

5 I rimatori lucchesi del secolo xiii . . . testo critico a cura di Amos Parducci, Bergamo, 
Ist. It. d’Arti Grafiche, 1905, pp. 26-28. 
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lovers. In the second he exhorts maidens and matrons to be no longer 
cruel to their lovers, now that the season of liberality is here: 

Voi pulzelle, 

novelle, 

si belle, 

issa vo’ intendete; 

maritate 

c’amate 

istate 

lungamente sete; 

dalli amanti 

davanti 

cotanti 

piu non v’atenete. 


Parducci describes the poem as “‘Invito alle donne giovani e maritate 
a darsi, poiché é venuta la primavera, alla gioia e all’ amore.”’ I think 
there can be no doubt that ‘‘issa vo’ intendete”’ means ‘‘now (i.e. now 
that the winter is over and the summer is coming) now fall in love.” ? 

It appears, then, that, in all the examples we have, zssa has the mean- 
ing now without any connotation of instantaneousness, but denoting an 
indefinite present time compared to an indefinite past time. It proba- 
bly has the same meaning in our passage: “‘O frate, issa vegg’io,”’ says 
Bonagiunta: ‘Oh brother” (they are brothers now in their common 
understanding of Amore) “‘I too see now,” i.e. ‘‘now that I am a spirit 
on my way to heaven.” 


The modified view of the meaning of Bonagiunta’s issa vegg’t0, which 
I have just proposed, has also a bearing on the meaning of the last two 
lines of his speech: 


E qual pit a riguardare oltre si mette 
non vede pit da l’uno a l’altro stilo. 


I think the interpretation most generally accepted is that which 
Casini gives as follows: “. . . e chiunque si mette a considerare pit ch’io 
non ho fatto la differenza fra il vostro e il nostro stile, non pud vedere 

1 For the meaning of ‘“‘vo’ intendete” see sonnet vii, ed. cit. p. 48, verse 12: “con’ pid 
fiorisco piu in fior m’intendo.”” For the conjunctive pronoun vo see the sonnet of Bonodico, 


Pp- 74, verses 3 and 12, “piaquevo” and “vo dichiaro”’: it is frequent in Guittone, as Par- 
ducci says, p. 130, note to sonnet ji, verse 3. 
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altro di diverso tra l’uno e l’altro, se non che il vostro risponde a un’i- 
spirazione d’amore, il nostro a un pedissequo criterio di imitazione.”” 
This interpretation can be made to include the widely-accepted modi- 
fication of Vittorio Rossi, if we add to it the words of Da Buti, which 
are reproduced by Vandelli: “‘E qual pid oltre a riguardar si mette... 
lo tuo dire e lo nostro, che quel che ditto é: che tu vai stretto al movi- 
mento dell’ animo e noi larghi.”’ 

Both of these comments understand that pi modifies oltre and that 
pin oltre is a comparative. Da Buti puts the two words next each other, 
although the poet had separated them. And yet Dante must have had 
a reason for not putting them together: what more natural line could. 
there be than 


E qual piu oltre a riguardar si mette 


if pi oltre were a comparative,! and the verse meant: ‘‘And he who: 
undertakes to enquire farther... than I have done’’? I think that 
Dante’s purpose in putting olire after riguardare, was to make it as plain 
as possible that these two words are to be taken together,? and that 
qual pin is a superlative modifying the verb s7-mette-a-riguardare-oltre.. 
Similar examples are: 


e qual pit pazienza avea ne li atti 
piangendo parea dicer: ‘Pit non posso!’ 3 


Di penter si mi punse ivi l’ortica 
che di tutte altre cose gual mi torse 
pitt nel suo amor, piti mi si fé nemica.! 


Si che non par ch’ell’ abbia cor di donna 
Ma di qual fiera l’ha d’amor piu freddo.® 


If our qual pix is this kind of a superlative, the two verses mean: 
“And he who most earnestly sets himself to look deep into the matter 
sees no greater difference between the two styles.” 


1 As it isin Par. vili, 56-57: ‘‘che s’io fossi git stato, io ti mostrava — di mio amor iz: 
oltre che le fronde.” 

2 As in Inf. ili, 70: “E poi ch’a riguardare oltre mi diedi.” 

SU Purge. x; 135-130. 

4 Purg. xxxi, 85-87. 

5 Amor tu vedi ben, 7-8. 
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“Sees no greater difference” than what or who? According to the 
usual view: “‘No other difference than that which I have already men- 
tioned.” Bonagiunta is being made to say that there is no difference 
between the two styles except that between inspired and uninspired 
verse, or between faithful expression of and disregard of inspiration. 
Much ingenious explanation would be necessary to show how all the 
remarkable technical differences between the two styles, which are ob- 
vious, differences that Dante considers important in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, might be included in, and deduced from, the difference in 
inspiration. Dante himself, certainly saw many other differences. He 
believed in the need of inspiration, and often appeals to the Muses for 
it, but he was far from thinking that nothing else was required, and al- 
though the first line of Donne che avete came to him, after some ponder- 
ing, almost unconsciously, the rest of it took him days to compose. It 
is this fact that has caused some to suppose that Bonagiunta is here 
exhibiting his ignorance, and that the words ‘‘E, quasi contentato, si 
tacette”’ are ironical. 

That supposition is, however, as unnecessary as it is, for many rea- 
sons, improbable. It is much simpler to understand that in these last 
two verses Bonagiunta is only emphasizing what he has already de- 
clared, the one fact he is anxious to convey impressively to Dante, the 
fact that now that he is no longer in the flesh he sees what it was that 
hindered him and the Notary and Guittone from attaining to the 
beauty of the sweet new style. He is saying that no one, not even the 
most penetrating investigator (Dante himself for example), sees the 
difference between the two styles more clearly than he. 

Bonagiunta’s whole speech is contained in three terzine, in each one 
of which the verb vedere is the important word. ‘Issa vegg’io,”’ he says 
in the first; “‘Io veggio ben,” in the second; ‘‘e qual pit a riguardare 
oltre si mette, non vede piu,” he says in the third. “I see now,” “I see 
quite clearly,” and the most earnest scrutinizer sees no more than I.” 

The more usual interpretation (that Bonagiunta is declaring that 
there is no other difference than the one already mentioned) is the result 
of taking Dante’s words “To mi son un” etc. as if they were a subtly 
condensed definition of the new style, which Bonagiunta understands 
and accepts at once, and then elaborates, finally declaring that Dante 
has put his finger on the one and only distinction. But if one believes, 
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as I do, that Dante’s sentence is only a polite disclaimer of praise, giv- 
ing credit instead to that Amore that both poets understand, one is not 
led to any such conclusion, and one is not in the predicament of having 
to explain why Bonagiunta sees no other difference. 

It may be, as Rossi has suggested,' that Bonagiunta’s declaration is 
partly prompted by the desire to recant his former criticism of Guini- 
zelli’s innovations. On the other hand the insistence on his sight, now 
that he is dead, his clear sight, his excellent sight, reminds us of the 
epithet “blind” which Dante had hurled at the “‘ydiotas” who are in- 
capable of urbanity in the construction of poems, ‘‘quos non aliter 
deridemus, quam cecum de coloribus distinguentem,” ? people such as 
Guittone and “‘some others,” including Bonagiunta, ‘‘who have never 
rid themselves of plebeian words and constructions,” * “quorum dicta 

. .non curialia sed municipalia tantum invenientur.”’ * So that one is 
tempted to think that Dante introduced the whole episode to make 
amends for his former contemptuous remarks, just as, in this and the 
previous canto, he is undoubtedly making amends for the scurrilous 
things he had written about Forese and his wife. 

The simpler understanding of the whole episode, that I am attempt- 
ing to recommend, is not meant to disparage any of the numerous fruit- 
ful discussions as to the qualities of what may properly be called “dolce 
stil nuovo” poetry: it merely deprecates deducing too much from this 
episode. It admits that what Bonagiunta calls “dolce stil nuovo” is a 
style that is directly inspired by Amore. Is anything more implied? 
This brings me to another point of interpretation. 


Bonagiunta says ‘‘[Il] dolce stil nuovo ch’i’odo”’: “‘the sweet new 
style I hear.” How does he hear it? Torraca comments: “‘ch’io odo: 
per la prima volta, ora che lo sento definire da te,” that is “‘ch’io odo” 
means ‘‘which I perceive now that you have explained it to me.”” He 
takes ‘‘odo”’ metaphorically: it means I understand not I hear. Steiner 


1 In Scritti di critica etc. I, p. 46, n. 1: “Tl forte rilievo che l’éssa riceve dalla sua collo- 
cazione al principio del discorso e dalla stessa rarita dell’uso fattone dall’ Alighieri mi sug- 
gerisce l’idea che Bonagiunta canti qui la palinodia del suo ben noto sonetto Poz ch’avete 
mutata la maniera.”” One might almost think, from the above sentence, that Rossi is giving 
to issa the same meaning that I attribute to it, but on the previous page he has inter- 
preted ‘‘Issa vegg’io” “Ora finalmente ci vedo!” 

22D Vell viens: 3 Ibid., vi, 8. S Gif, hy sath, ae 
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following Vellutello explains ‘‘del quale sento parlare,”’ which would 
seem to suppose that recent arrivals in Purgatory may have repeated 
poems to Bonagiunta. It is also possible to suppose that the poet of 
Lucca means he has the verses of Donne che avete and other poems in his: 
memory, and can repeat them to himself when he pleases, and perhaps 
that is what Mestica has in mind when he explains: ‘‘Che io sento nelle 
tue rime.”’ None of these explanations are absurd, but they seem to me 
to be trying to explain away the difficulty, instead of supplying a readily 
acceptable understanding of these last three words, which, by the way, 
seem to have bothered the copyists so that queer readings were pro- 
duced containing the noun ‘‘chiodo.”’ ? 

I think Torraca was right in understanding them as referring to the 
sentence Dante has just uttered, but that they should be taken literally 
— “that I hear’ — because the companion episode of Guinizelli has 
the same expression: 

“Tu lasci tal vestigio,’”” —— says the poet of Bologna, 


“per quel ch’i’odo, in me, e tanto chiaro, 
che Leté nol puo torre né far bigio.”’ 


and there is no doubt that here ch’2’odo refers to the words that Dante 
has just spoken. 
So in our passage, it is not unlikely that Dante’s words: 
To mi son un, che quando 


Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
Ch’e’ ditta dentro, vo significando. 


are to be taken as an example of the new style that Bonagiunta admires. 
They are worth attention for their beauty as well as their meaning. The 
sentence is dignified and limpidly clear, the construction, though clear, 
is not childish like ‘Petrus amat multum dominam Bertam”’:? it is a 
““constructio elata,”’ the main sentence including two subordinate ad- 
verbial sentences. The words are none of them dialectal, and none of 
them are such as are objected to in De Vulgari Eloquentia. They are 
smooth-sounding: except the double ¢ of ditta, and the unvoiced sp of 
spira, the only combinations of consonants are those of which one at 
least is a sonant. There is no superfluous word. I am not sure that 


1 See the commentary of Benvenuto. 
BID Woldp JUL Aa, By 
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Dante would have classed them as belonging to the tragic style, for 
although the subject is “‘serious” and the verse ‘‘majestic,”’ the only 
word that might be called “‘grand”’ is “‘significando.”” There can be no 
doubt that they are well up to the standard of the ‘‘ vulgare mediocre”’ 
that is suitable to ‘‘comedy.”’ The difference between them and verses 
of the old style, conventional or platitudinous, often obscure and faulty 
in syntax, generally containing provencalisms or dialect forms, often 
jerky or unintentionally harsh, is plain as a pike-staff. 

If, then, these three verses are to be taken as an example of the dolce 
stil nuovo, it might seem as if the name were being applied to the style 
of the Commedia as well as to that of the love-lyric. But let us be cau- 
tious: these words of Dante’s are about Love, and are inspired by love 
of the particular kind that he and Bonagiunta both cherish here in Pur- 
gatory; that is why they belong to the dolce stil nuovo. It would be 
ridiculous to apply the adjective ‘‘dolce”’ either to the invective of St. 
Peter in Paradiso, xxvii: 


Quegli ch’usurpa in terra il loco mio 


fatto ha del cimitero mio cloaca 
del sangue e della puzza,... 


or to the “‘rime aspre e chiocce”’ such as Dante wishes he could find, 
and does find, to describe the ninth circle of the Imferno. Rossi is cer- 
tainly right when he says that the word “‘dolce”’ belongs properly only 
to poetry that corresponds to a gentle inspiration.1 Neither Dante nor 
Bonagiunta are here concerned with any but that kind: poetry, like the 
canzone Donne che avete, that is inspired by spiritual love, love of the 
Perfect Good as it may be embodied in a woman: other kinds, sensual, 
moral, scientific etc., are far from their thoughts. 


It seems to me that this episode contains no elaborate doctrine of the 
poetic art and no comprehensive definition of any particular kind of 
poetry. But it does contain the assertion of the superiority of poetry 
inspired by spiritual love, over other kinds. Rossi, who holds that the 
name “stil nuovo”’ can be properly applied to any poetry that is the 
faithful expression of true inspiration,” nevertheless says, speaking of 


1 Scritti ecc. 1, pp. 46-47. 
2 Scritti ecc.1,p. 44. ‘FE il principio vale, qualunque significato si voglia dare alla parola 
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Donne che avete: ‘Questa serena esaltazione della bellezza spirituale fu 
la novita che nella canzone colpi i contemporanei, fu il carattere essen- 
ziale di quelle che forse dissero essi Je nuove rime,” * words that are 
quoted in the praiseworthy work of Figurelli, who, however, concedes 
this character of the new poetry to some of the poems of Dante alone.” 
The distinction that Rossi makes between ‘‘stil nuovo” and ‘‘dolce 
stil nuovo,” and that which Figurelli draws between ‘‘stil nuovo” and 
‘dolce stile,” seem to me too subtle to be convincing, and they lead to 
conclusions that I cannot accept, for if we follow Rossi we exclude from 
poetry of the ‘“‘stil nuovo” the necessity of the inspiration of spiritual 
love, and if we follow Figurelli we deny to Guinizelli’s Al cor gentil 
ripara sempre Amore, the novelty of the dolce stil nuovo. 


“Oh brother!’ exclaims Bonagiunta, ‘“‘you do not need to tell me 
that your new poetry is the faithful expression of ‘Amore.’ Now that I 
am in the world of spirits who understand that Love, I too see why the 
rest of us were unable to write as delightfully as I have just heard you 
sing. I see quite clearly how you and the others like you write only 
what Love dictates, as we of course did not, and no one, not even the 
most penetrating expert, sees a greater difference between the two 
styles than I.” 


J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


“amore”; canti il poeta gli ardori d’un amore terreno o l’estasi d’una spirituale adorazione 
o il tormento e las gioia dell’apprendere o le sudate conquiste del pensiero; sia egli un umile 
stornellator popolare o il pit abile fabbro di canzoni allegoriche o dottrinali.”’ 

1 Scriitt ecc. I, p. 40. 

2 F. Figurelli, Z/ Dolce Stil Nuovo, p. 14. 

“La ‘novita’ dello stile quindi non va estesa a tutta la lirica dal Guinizelli a Dante, cosa 
che deve riuscire di lampante evidenza se Dante esclude da essa anche parte delle sue rime.” 
He is reminding us that Dante introduces his canzone Donne che avete with the words: “a 
me convenne ripigliare matera nuova e pit nobile che la passata” (Vila Nuova xvii), but 
the “matera nuova” was the sum of the ideas and feelings already somewhat timidly ex- 
pressed by Guinizelli, the truth and beauty of which Dante had just begun to recognize. 
It was new in Dante’s canzionere, but it had been heard at least once before, and that is 
why the poem immediately following Donne che avete, and written in explanation of it, as 
the “ragione” of V.N. xx tells us, is the sonnet Amore e’l cor gentil sono wna cosa, which 
endorses the poem of Guinizelli. Cf. Casella in S?.D. xviii, p. 109, and my Essays on the 
Vita Nuova, Princeton University Press, 1929, pp. 85-87. 


ON DANTE CRITICISM 


1. Dante as a climax or even the climax of world-poetry is a discov- 
ery of the modern era. His reputation, often disputed and sometimes 
waning during the previous four centuries, finally conquered all of Italy 
in the eighteenth century. Patriotic interests and passions had their 
share, a large one, in the glorification decreed to him by his native coun- 
try; objectors like the Jesuit Bettinelli would have run the risk, in the 
atmosphere of the Risorgimento, of being stifled as offenders not only 
against good taste but against national feeling. Soon after, or almost 
contemporarily, for more general motives, Dante won permanent citi- 
zenship in German, French, and.English speaking countries. This hap- 
pened between the end of the eighteenth and the first part of the nine- 
teenth century; and ever since Dante has kept his place, not one of the 
six, with Virgil, Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, as he had dreamed, 
but one of the three, with Homer and Shakespeare, and, from some 
viewpoints, the greatest of all. 

Pre-romanticism and Romanticism advocated this canonization 
along two main directions of thought and taste. There was the curios- 
ity for mediaeval lore and Christian poetry, which made of Dante wor- 
ship a chapter in the history of romantic historiography. There was 
also the enthusiasm for the individualist and genius, for Dante as a 
pathfinder and hero of poetry. Specialized scholars and philosophical 
critics seemed or were thought quite often to go separate ways. The 
former, the Dantists and philologists, considered the Divine Comedy as 
a monument, venerable and accepted in its entirety as well as in all its 
details; they explored and restored the letter and meaning of word after 
word; their industry and reverence, nay their too often decried bigotry, 
did not usually linger in the controversy over the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, which they liked either to presuppose as solved, as most of the 
Alexandrians did for Homer, or to set aside as futile. The latter, the 
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critics and philosophers, explored the artistic value rather than the ob- 
jective significance of the book; they tried to find the touchstone for 
its beauty or beauties, the open sesame to that enchanted and puzzling 
castle. 

From the very beginning of this modern age the main issue was be- 
tween the beauty and the beauties; whether the Divine Comedy is a 
masterpiece in its totality or only in some of its elements: a crown of one 
piece or a necklace in which some pearls are oriental and some are not. 
The method of discriminating prevailed by far over the hypothesis of 
unitary beauty. This means that, at least methodically, no sharp dis- 
continuity existed between the approach to Dante in modern ages and 
in the epoch of uncertainty. Hardly ever had the Divine Comedy been 
read and appreciated otherwise than fragmentarily; hardly ever had 
even the most malevolent among critics assumed that nothing in its 
pages deserved admiration. But some of the critics and most of the 
readers had felt that such scattered gems were lost in the barbarous 
confusion and Gothic obscurity of the whole; whereas to the romantic 
mind they shone more and more brightly, pouring their light into the 
labyrinthine archaeology of the monument; their number grew, each 
critic taking advantage of the discoveries of his predecessors; their 
quality became more complex, as the attention of the new readers 
quickly shifted from the similes, the pictures, the gestures, the elo- 
quence, from the grammatical and rhetorical ‘‘bellezze di Dante”’ to 
the representation of the characters and the dramatic tenseness of the 
episodes: everything under the command of Dante’s personality, at 
once a Plutarchian hero and a poetic Titan. 

The process of such discrimination and discovery, together with the 
change of the standards upon which the beauty or beauties have been 
established, is the history of Dante criticis. 


2. Between Homer and Shakespeare, Dante had an honorable but 
rather uncomfortable place. 

Gianbattista Vico, whom the Neapolitan school of philosophical crit- 
icism considers as the founder both of modern aesthetics and of modern 
Dante criticism, thought of art and poetry in terms that largely corre- 
spond to ours of primitivism and pure poetry. Creative imagination is 
to him inversely proportional to reason and mind. As the logical might 
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grows, the poetic vigor decays. Homer, whom he interpreted as wholly 
emotional and fantastical, radically poor in ethical and logical think- 
ing, fitted fully into his requirements for perfect poetry. He extolled 
Dante very highly, as a kind of Homer of the Middle Ages, the repre- 
sentative of another obscure and heroic time. But Dante, he assumed, 
was prevented from reaching the plenitude and perfection of a real 
Homer; his Latin, his scholastic philosophy, his learning were to his dis- 
advantage; had he been ignorant, he would have been greater; so as he 
is, the only way of appreciating him consists in stressing his poetic ex- 
pression disregarding all moral and theoretical implications. 
Francesco De Sanctis, the master critic of the Neapolitan school and 
the most powerful of all romantic critics, summarized, a century and a 
half later, the results of romantic criticism as foreshadowed by Vico, to 
which he added the contribution of his personal acquisitions and the 
spell of his enthusiastic delivery. He was far more familiar with modern 
than with classic literatures; the paragon of perfect poetry was for him 
Shakespeare rather than Homer. He interpreted Shakespeare as pas- 
sion and expression: the passion and conflicts of the modern man ex- 
pressed in free dramatic form. Characters and struggles of characters, 
dialogues and actions, psychological destiny and victory or defeat of 
will; such is the substance of Shakespeare. Dante, who was for Vico a 
might-have-been Homer, became for De Sanctis a would-be Shake- 
speare, or a near-Shakespeare. Had Dante been able to shake off the 
array of his mediaeval learning and purpose, had it been possible for him 
to leap from the closing Middle Ages to the culture and freedom of later 
ages and to a right conception of the poet’s task, he would easily have 
been the equal of Shakespeare. His gigantic personality would still 
have been the pattern for Italians to come, for a nation to build on; on 
the other hand, his poetic genius would have given birth and movement 
to a world of free dramatic creatures. In spite of his absurd theology 
and uncouth science, he was and remained a ‘‘sublime ignoramus”’; this 
is what made him a great poet; whenever he forgets about his perishable 
material and purpose, he reaches his height, which nobody ever sur- 
passed. Naturally the Inferno, a world of human passions, is supera- 
bundant in poetic energy; this energy weakens, or altogether vanishes, 
in the Purgatorio, a world of tender longing, and in the Paradiso, a 
world of music and light. The whole architecture, or cathedral, of the 
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Divine Comedy, is shown to visitors by this guide, as if its beauty or 
beauties consisted mainly in the meetings between the over-towering 
architect, under arches oppressive for his stature, and some heroic and 
pathetic statues, especially in the first aisle. These statues stay im- 
movable on their pedestals; some day someone will come; he will take 
them by the hand; he will lead them to the dynamic stage of full, ex- 
plicit life. This man’s, this awakener’s, name is Shakespeare. 

De Sanctis, not differently from several others before and after him, 
among them Vittorio Alfieri and T. S. Eliot, contended that comments 
and scholarly background are rather obstacles than aids to the right 
understanding of Dante. The Dante scholars in their turn looked 
askance at occasional inaccuracies of De Sanctis; their perplexity about 
the sweeping, but probably misleading, eloquence of his general inter- 
pretation increased in them, at least for some time, diffidence towards 
any kind of aesthetical research. Each of the two schools of Dante 
criticism kept on going its separate way. Their mutual mistrust lay 
obviously in a mutual misunderstanding.’ 

As for De Sanctis, not only would more thorough information have 
helped him to avoid slips such as those which even in recent years 
Michele Barbi penned, very courteously, in some of his most famous 
pages about heroes of the Inferno, but such knowledge of Dante’s 
life and times as was available to him built the irreplaceable body in 
which his spiritual interpretation of the Divine Comedy could live. 
Appreciations of this book, like those achieved or attempted by roman- 
tic criticism, would have been inconceivable before the opening of the 
Middle Ages to the modern mind. Inversely, there would never have 
been anything like this tremendous tide of Dantean scholarly research 
for a century and more, had it not been contemporarily and previously 
established that the Divine Comedy is a unique monument of poetry. 


1 To be sure, T. S. Eliot does not go so far — and it is most likely that nobody ever did 
—as “to counsel any one to postpone the study of Italian grammar until he has read 
Dante”’ (Selected Essays, New York, 1932, p. 199); nevertheless he is convinced that Dante 
is comparatively easy to read “for a foreigner who does not know Italian very well,” that 
Dante “employs very simple language,” and that one does not need to know anything 
about the race for the roll of green cloth to be hit “by the final lines of the episode of Ser 
Brunetto.” One may wonder, however, how T. S. Eliot or the most inspired of critical 
genjuses could manage, e. g., to solve the riddle at the end of Purgatory XIII: 

Ma pit vi metteranno gli ammiragli, 
without borrowing some light from modest watchmen of mediaeval and communal lore. 
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Nobody, except possibly some archive mouse, would have cared about 
Francesca da Rimini, had it not been established by aesthetic and po- 
etic criticism that her episode in the Inferno is one of the high-water 
marks of universal beauty. In spite of the errors into which he fell and 
of the lacunae which he was not able to fill, nobody can think to-day of 
the Divine Comedy without thinking of De Sanctis and of the illu- 
minating meanings conferred by him on many of its personages and on 
its protagonist, Dante himself. 


3. The purpose of uniting the two schools, of reconciling the two 
methods, could nowhere thrive better than in a German mind. Karl 
Vossler, at that time professor in Heidelberg, had a many-sided prepara- 
tion in practically all fields of mediaeval culture to which he added a 
close relationship to the Neapolitan school of philosophical criticism. 
His four volume handbook, Die Géttliche Komédie, Entwicklungsge- 
schichte und Erklarung, appeared between 1907 and 1910, and was an 
analysis, both historical and critical, of the Divine Comedy, as exhaus- 
tive as the Divine Comedy is a total synthesis of Dante’s mind and 
society, a comment adequate to the text. A second edition appeared in 
1925; the English translation, under the title Mediaeval Culture, in 
1929. J. E. Spingarn, at the end of the first-rate bibliography which he 
added especially for the English reading public, quoted the judgment 
given by Giovanni Gentile on the first edition of Vossler’s book. It may 
still be repeated with full consent: ‘‘The work of Vossler remains the 
most powerful instrument which we possess for helping us to under- 
stand the art of Dante.” 

However, the unanimity, or nearly so, of the praises did not prevent 
the praisers themselves from noticing that between the first three vol- 
umes, in which the intellectual, artistic, and historical backgrounds of 
the Divine Comedy were so thoroughly explored, and the fourth vol- 
ume, specializing in the aesthetic evaluation of the poetry itself, the 
bonds were rather loose. It seemed as if at the beginning of the last 
volume the critic started anew. The two methods of Dantean research 
seemed rather to meet in Vossler’s personality than to merge in his book. 

The thread that was to lead him through the aesthetic analysis of the 
whole poem was exhibited in a few pages at the opening of this last 
volume, which were at the same time introductory and conclusive.} 


1 Die gittliche Komédie, Heidelberg, 1907-10, pp. 915-937. 
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Some of them were written in a particularly German style, rather intri- 
cately dialectical; but the main direction was no less clear. Supposing 
that the beauty of a work of art cannot be conceived except in terms of 
unity, “the epic-dramatic principle of unity in the Divine Comedy,” 
according to Vossler, “‘is the personality of Dante, such as we see it in 
the fiction of the Comedy, not such as we feel it in historical reality. 
On the contrary, the vital lyric principle of the poem consists in the 
passionate heart of this real, of this historical Dante, but only as far as 
his passion pours itself into the poem and fills it with its love-breathing 
life.’ “If Goethe’s Faust suffers from the insufficiencies of the concrete 
life, the Comedy suffers from those of abstract thinking. Goethe did 
not succeed in subduing all external life to inner harmony; Dante could 
not heighten all the external lawfulness of his world to inner feeling.” 
Hence it became clear in principle to Vossler which passages of the 
Divine Comedy must be the weakest: those where “‘the abstract con- 
cepts hinder the course of phantasy,’ more generally, “the scientific 
framework of the poetic world.” “Often the poetic flood overrides 
these dykes with such superb violence that the most lively play of 
waves surges just from the breaking of the obstacles. But at other 
times a cold wall, a poetic cliff, or quite a sandbank rises from the 
stream. In the neighborhood of such shores and rocks the poet’s ship 
goes only with pain and danger.” The final critical problem was there- 
fore enunciated by Vossler as follows: ‘‘How far has the lyric move- 
ment and the lyric life gone into the epic-dramatic action of the Com- 
edy? How far has in the poem the external action become an inner 
one?” To be sure, the two Dantes, the fictional and the true, cannot be 
separated any more; but they can and must be told apart (‘“‘zwar zu 
unterscheiden’’). The log of the critic’s journey through the poet’s jour- 
ney is necessarily deduced from the premises. “In every canto or group 
of cantos we shall first inquire after the abstract framework, the ma- 
chinery, next after the external action, in order to understand and to 
judge at last the particular behavior of both these factors from the par- 
ticular quality of the inner action and of the lyric substance of the 
poem.” 

Some partial and some general truths were undoubtedly contained in 
this scheme; a crop of fine personal remarks was gathered by the critic 
in the course of his exploration. It is nevertheless extremely difficult to 
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see in what, if not in degrees or nuances of details, the innovation, 
so thoroughly emphasized by Vossler, differed from the method of 
De Sanctis and of the romantic tradition. To him, no less than to the 
most authoritative of his predecessors, the Divine Comedy was a re- 
lentless struggle between failure and achievement, namely, between in- 
tellectualism and poetry. In the actual case intellectualism was ex- 
plained by him, not very differently from what had happened in an 
earlier stage of Dante criticism, as mostly related to the mediaeval mind. 
To him, even more than to De Sanctis, and for very similar reasons, the 
Inferno was far richer in poetic substance than the other two canticles; 
the Paradiso all but distasteful, “a poetic controsenso.”’ For him, as well 
as for the others, an ideal image of peace and plenitude, of undisturbed 
perfection, seemed to loom over the hard-fought victory of Dante and 
the Herculean toils of Dante’s critics: the image of pure poetry, of the 
pure poet: the Homer of Vico, the Shakespeare of De Sanctis. 


4. The book of Vossler, or, more exactly, its fourth volume, provided 
the starting point of present Dante criticism: of course, much more be- 
cause of its doubtful issues than because of its scholarly excellence. 

Benedetto Croce was the heir to De Sanctis and Vico, if there are 
such dynasties, the leader of the Neapolitan school. The influence of 
his Aesthetics upon Vossler’s attitude had been very decisive; Vossler’s 
formulation of the lyric substance of the Divine Comedy in the frame- 
work of its machinery was, or was meant to be, a direct deduction from 
Croce’s lecture on “The Lyric Character of Art,” delivered before the 
Third International Congress of Philosophy at Heidelberg in 1908. 

But Croce’s attention, as a literary critic’s, had not yet been drawn 
to great poets of the past. Giovanni Gentile, coeditor of his Critica and 
at that time his most intimate collaborator and friend, although not 
highly specialized in literary criticism, was better acquainted with 
mediaeval culture and Dante. He undertook a careful examination of 
Vossler’s book. His reviews appeared at intervals in the Giornale 
storico della Letteratura Italiana and in the Critica; they were later 
republished under the comprehensive caption of Thought and Poetry 
in the Comedy. ! 


1 See Giovanni Gentile, Frammenti di Estetica e Letteratura, Lanciano, n.d. but 1920, 
pp. 205-296 (Pensiero e Poesia nella Divina Commedia — La Poesia di Dante): specially 
PP. 217, 237, 238, 240-242, 244, 245, 250, 288, 289, 295. 
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The praises to Vossler were obviously generous, but the critique was 
very definite. The indebtedness to De Sanctis’ method was, according 
to Gentile, a great asset in Vossler’s work; his greatest liability con- 
sisted in not having solved the contradiction of De Sanctis, in not hav- 
ing been up to the latest developments of the Neapolitan school, which 
had, so to speak, isolated and cleaned from its slag the vital kernel of 
De Sanctis’ thought. What in De Sanctis was already comparatively 
bad had become worse in Vossler. 

The vital kernel of De Sanctis’ doctrine, Gentile declared, was the 
discovery that the abstract content, or matter, of the work of art has 
no artistic significance at all until it has become pure form; in other 
words, that the real content of the work of art is the form itself. The 
history of the content of a poem, of its cultural and biographical genesis, 
as systematically traced by Vossler for the Divine Comedy, is a work 
that can be done, but only to be forgotten. Two corollaries, nay, two 
essential canons of criticism, can and must be deduced from this first 
principle: (1) that there is no history of the artistic forms, no history of 
art and poetry, but only of the abstract content of art: (2) that there is 
no such thing as a content, a topic or material of a work of art, which 
can be judged as aesthetic or inaesthetic in itself. 

But De Sanctis, who enunciated the principles and canons of perfect 
criticism, violated them all the time, especially in the case of the Divine 
Comedy. He supposed that the Divine Comedy detached itself, against 
the intention of the poet himself, from the allegorical poetry of the 
Middle Ages, that it was poetry only in so far as it announced and fore- 
shadowed the life of the modern world. A foreigner, a Shakespeare, is to 
come; he will take those statues by the hand, he will throw them into 
the turmoil of life, transforming them into dramatic characters. No 
Shakespeare ever will do that, so says Gentile; no Francesca may be 
compared with any Juliet; the poetic life of Dantean characters is alto- 
gether there, on those pedestals; and there, in the unity of the poetic 
intuition of Dante, is the poetic unity and self-sufficiency of his work; 
the appreciation of its beauty, if we are allowed to summarize Gentile’s 
thought with our words, as opposed to the conventional enumeration of 
its beauties. 

Vossler, so proceeded his reviewer, had achieved no substantial 
progress over De Sanctis; on the contrary, he had widened the gap be- 
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tween his theoretical truths and his critical misapplication. According 
to Vossler, the Divine Comedy must be interpreted and evaluated in 
the continuity of the history of art, in the evolution of form; its origi- 
nality and contribution consist in ‘‘the mastery and adjustment of the 
two imperfect mediaeval styles: apocalypse and allegory.”’ This is a 
transgression against the fundamental canon that there is no history 
of art and form and that each work of art is, say, a monad with no 
windows. The consequences of this transgression in Vossler’s analysis 
of the Divine Comedy are easily disposed of. The problem as he puts 
it, ‘How far do the allegorical poetry and the poetic prejudices allow 
Dante to create real poetry?” is no legitimate aesthetical problem; the 
attempt to carve with that kind of critical knife the entirety of the 
Divine Comedy, and to preserve its living life while putting aside the 
“‘papierne Szenerie,”’ the cardboard setting, the machinery, cannot 
possibly be successful. The very schedule of Vossler’s journey within 
Dante’s journey, his procedure of calling in line before trial canticle 
after canticle, canto after canto, is an evidence that his approach to the 
Divine Comedy is external and fragmentary. “Such a procedure,” 
Gentile declared, ‘‘ would be legitimate only if one could prove that the 
Divine Comedy lacks the unity of an inspiring intuition.” But the 
unity exists, ‘‘if we keep looking at the world of Dante with the eyes of 
Dante.” ‘Everything in his fantasy is fused in a unitary life.” 


The idea that the Divine Comedy is a unity and must be understood 
and appreciated as such was no novelty. Other Italian critics, before 
Gentile, had objected to De Sanctis’ comparative disparagement of the 
Paradiso. The Dante scholars in modern times had almost always and 
everywhere disliked the fragmentary interpretation of the Comedy; 
and one may easily grant that C. H. Grandgent had thought his fine 
thoughts about Dante’s “architectural bent”’ and his ‘‘carefully con- 
structed climax” long before delivering his Lowell lectures in 1917. 
Many independent philosophical critics also clung constantly to the 
assumption that Dante’s work is a totality, at least as early as Carlyle’s 
lecture in 1840, at least as late as Santayana’s essay in I1QI0. 

But the Dante scholars had been charged with static orthodoxy and 
abstract thinking. On the other hand essayists like Carlyle and San- 
tayana had enunciated the desirability of understanding the beauty 
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of the Divine Comedy as a unity rather than proved the possibility of 
such synthesis on the sharp edge of a convincing analysis. Hence the 
novelty, and a very important one, of Gentile’s standpoint. Had he, 
or somebody else, managed to give evidence of the unitary beauty of 
the Comedy under the light of De Sanctis’ method as carried to final 
perfection in the monadistic and primitivist philosophy of art of the 
Neapolitan school, it would have meant a definite progressive step 
both in modern aesthetics and in Dante criticism. It would also, so far 
as those milieux were concerned, have done with the tradition about 
Dante’s beauties and the Comedy as a tormenting alternation of fail- 
ures and successes: an inheritance from neo-classic criticism, which lay, 
still very much alive, under the laurel wreaths of Dante enthusiasm 
increasingly heaped by many modern critics in the pious and uncon- 
scious hope of concealing the permanence of some rhetorical habits of 
discrimination from themselves as well as from their audience. 


5. Unfortunately, Gentile could not do what might have been ex- 
pected from him. His reviews of Vossler’s book were followed by two 
lectures, the one on Dante’s prophecy delivered in 1918 shortly before 
the end of the war; the second on Dante’s philosophy delivered in 1921, 
the year of the sixth centenary of the poet’s death. They stressed anew 
the necessity of interpreting the unitary beauty of the Comedy on the 
basis of a unitary aesthetic criterion which Gentile tried to identify 
with the method of ‘‘romantic”’ criticism, which burns, so to speak, all 
the material and intellectual background of a poet in the flame of his 
passion, of his lyric intuition, as opposed to the “classic”? method which 
separated the content from the form. They both located the center and 
unity of Dante’s poetry in his philosophical and prophetic inspiration. 

This may prove true. But it lacked in Gentile even more than in the 
essays of other philosophers and moralists the required aesthetical evi- 
dence. Some samples which he gave of how the allegorical procedure 
and the symbolical meaning can and must be taken into account in the 
aesthetic evaluation of Dantean passages were promising but inade- 
quate. Moreover, the second lecture seemed somewhat to imply the 
idea that, had Dante been a better and more modern philosopher, had 
he, for example, thought in the wake of Gentile’s idealism rather than in 
that of Aquinas’ intellectualism, he would certainly have been a better 
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philosopher, but he might also perchance have been a better poet. So, 
the doctrine of evolution and continuity in the history of art and po- 
etry, so hateful to the Neapolitan school, had been driven out of the 
door, but was peeping through the window to see whether it might find 
a surreptitious way to get in again. Indeed, the way it had worked, 
three years earlier, in Gentile’s lecture on Dante’s Prophecy, had not 
been surreptitious at all, but quite open, although, as usual, lacking the 
necessary aesthetical countercheck. ‘The spell,” he had stated, ‘“‘that 
our greatest poet has over the minds of all the cultivated world, cannot 
be explained only through the excellence of his poetry: I say, if we mean 
for poetry what we mean when we put in the same category Dante and 
Petrarch and Ariosto and Shakespeare and Goethe and whomsoever of 
the most famous who created living phantasms in the records of human 
greatness. Any poet is universal, and speaks eternally to the heart of 
all. But the universality of Dante is superior to the universality of any 
other poet. If I could define my concept in a philosophical formula, I 
should like to say that, whereas the universality of the poet consists in 
the spiritual form which he realizes, the universality of Dante seizes 
also the content; hence, whereas the art of any other poet requires pre- 
viously a certain accord of moral interests between the author and the 
reader, the art of Dante, on the contrary, immediately and suddenly 
grips the soul of everybody, and goes directly to the heart of every- 
body.” ? 

I have concentrated, in this attempt at a translation, the sweeping 
paragraphs of Gentile’s prose, and soft-pedaled their eloquence. They 
are surprising. At the end of a very long and toilsome detour, or cir- 
cumnavigation of criticism that had lasted nearly two centuries, the 
same philosopher who had stood for a De Sanctisian doctrine far more 
intransigent than De Sanctis himself, for an individualistic and monad- 
istic theory of poetry, who had opposed in behalf of that doctrine the 
very moderate sins of Vossler, came back, nobody can say whether be- 
ing aware or not of his way of Damascus, to an idea not ‘“‘classic,” but 
thoroughly mediaeval, of poetry and of the poet. Dante was to him the 
poet, and the climax of poetry, in so far as he was a prophet; he was to 
him what Virgil had been to Dante. He was to him a miracle, a poet 


1 La filosofia di Dante, in Dante e I’Italia, di vari autori, Roma, 192t. 
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above poetry, more universal than universality itself, an essence, a 
quintessence, a superlative, an absurdity. 


6. Nobody could have read such unexpected conclusions with deeper 
apprehension than Benedetto Croce himself, the leader of that Neapol- 
itan school of philosophical criticism which up to that date, in so far as 
Dante criticism was concerned, had been entrusted to the care of 
Gentile. 

He came soon to the rescue. His book on Dante was published in 
1921, the very year of the centenary, as a final word. It was sharply en- 
titled The Poetry of Dante;' the trial about how far Dante is a poet and 
how far he is not was started, or announced, on the title-page. To be 
sure, the book was affectionately dedicated to Gentile, “as a testimo- 
nial of an old and constant brotherhood in studies and in life.”” But im- 
mediately afterward the name of Gentile disappeared, never more to 
reappear in the book, not even at its close, in the comprehensive survey 
of the history of Dante criticism. 

This intended silence, however, all but masked the unavoidable pres- 
ence of Gentile in Croce’s mind. His book was largely conceived as a 
controversial writing against Gentile’s mystic assumption about the 
uniqueness of Dante. “Is there any reason,” reads the first sentence of 
his first page, in which he announces the purpose of his book, ‘‘ why the 
poetry of Dante should be read and judged by a method different from 
the method applicable to any other poetry?”’ 

There is no such reason, he immediately answered. So far, he was 
quite right. 


7. He had come to the criticism of great poets by a very long road. 
Between his late youth and his early maturity he had written his 
aesthetics and built the whole of his philosophic system. His aesthet- 


1 La Poesia di Dante, Bari, 1921. See specially pp. 67, 68, 70, 79, 84, 97, 108, 135, 143, 
150, 161, 190, 202. The title itself was meant to contrast, although only implicitly for the 
time being, with the title of Gentile’s lecture on La Profezia di Dante. Later on, Croce no 
longer cared to withhold from public knowledge his dislike of Gentile and Gentile’s criti- 
cism. The Critica of July 1935 contains a rude attack on that ‘well-known professor of 
philosophy” and his interpretation of Dante. More dogmatically than ever Croce stresses 
there his tenet that Dante is a poet, and nothing but a poet. About Croce’s view of Goethe, 
and of P aust as a collection of fragments, see not only his first Goethe essay, but Struttura e 
Poesia, in Critica, 1932, pp. 473-475, and Nuovi Saggi sul Goethe, Bari, 1934. 
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ics, generated by his personal inclinations and by the contemporary 
literary taste far more than by a definitely philosophical pedigree, con- 
sisted mainly in a primitivist theory of art, as extremely romantic as, 
say, Boileau’s Art Poétique was extremely neo-classic. Intuition and 
expression were one and the same, the sudden naive dawn of spiritual 
life; art and poetry were prior to theoretical knowledge and to moral 
will, and undetermined by either. Art, so he declared in his Heidelberg 
lecture on the lyric character of art, is a lovely child; no effort can make 
out of it more than what it is. 

His philosophy as a whole, in what concerns the unity of the Spirit, 
was a system comparable to a heresy, which, in what concerns the tri- 
une God, would claim that the three persons of the Trinity are of dif- 
ferent nature and purpose, and that only the theologian (or philos- 
opher), not God himself, can understand them in their final harmony: 
that, to exemplify, they might not only talk with each other, as God 
the Father and God the Son do in Milton’s Paradise Lost, but also 
ignore and misunderstand each other, or eventually argue. The Spirit 
was a chariot with four wheels, but each wheel rolled its own way; the 
two forward ones, logic and ethics, aware of the movement of the two 
backward ones, art and politics, but the last two thoroughly ignorant of 
each other and of the first two; art caring about expression, politics 
about results, and not minding at all knowledge or virtue, if they were 
to be good, thoroughbred art or politics and no mongrels. Philosophy, 
or, more exactly, the mind of the leading philosopher of each age, was 
the only unity available in that mysterious fourfold world. 

No doubt, especially in later times, Croce has written many and far 
better things which do not fit at all into the watertight scheme of his 
first systematic thinking. There is scarcely any objection to Croce that 
cannot be readily answered with a citation from another book of his. 
But these new thoughts could never be and could never have been 
brought by him or anybody else into the order and consistency of a new 
systematic thinking. Far more than a new architecture they were but- 
tresses meant to protect the old building against outside opponents and 
inner collapse. Whenever Croce, as a historian, as an essayist, as a 
scholar, feels at ease, heedless of the needs of a controversial self-pro- 
tection, his inclinations carry him irresistibly to the feelings that were 
and are at the root of his spontaneous thought. 
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His literary essays, for more than thirty years, were constantly in- 
spired by his fighting convictions in the field of aesthetics. Hence their 
vigor and charm. They were no dead scholarly or amateurish stuff, 
but personal experiences, chapters of a passionate philosophical auto- 
biography. On the other hand, that personal interest and passion was 
seldom lifted to a level of disinterested curiosity, to the nobility of self- 
less doubt; hence their monotony and deafness. Somewhere in his 
Dante book Vossler wrote: ‘‘The mightiest works of the human spirit 
are the pure, not the mongrel, works of pure art, of pure science, of pure 
will [the italics are his]; and it is in their purity that they must be eval- 
uated.” ! Croce highly commended this sentence, which he might have 
written. For more than thirty years his attention was drawn to poets 
and poetry, not only because of his genuine love of poetry, but even 
more so by his deep concern about himself and the experimental demon- 
stration of the truth of his aesthetic theory. Very many poets and 
writers came, one after the other, to that experimental laboratory of 
philosophical criticism. There they underwent that delicate operation 
of yielding their pound or quantum of pure poetic flesh; and after hav- 
ing given their support to the doctrine which told poetry to mind its 
own business and prevented it from encroaching on the fields of phi- 
losophy and ethics, they, whether bleeding to death or not, were dis- 
missed. 

So long as Croce’s familiarity had been confined almost exclusively to 
Italian writers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries — 
who were on the whole minor ones — this task had been comparatively 
easy. There seemed to be no contradiction with the requirements of a 
fully understanding criticism when he reminded a socialist poetess of 
that time that poetry and poetesses had better not mix with social prob- 
lems and missionary programs, or when he minimized the rather frivol- 
ous philosophy of D’Annunzio. The task became less easy when, 
driven partly by his inner urge and partly by the insistences of his 
objectors, he drew nearer to great poets of the past. He did not shrink 
from his obligation. 

Ariosto, the unintellectual, the amoral, the altogether fanciful and 
delightful, was to him the peak of pure poetry, the paragon, the poet of 
poets. Shakespeare was to him the British Ariosto: Hamlet, the sup- 


1 See this passage in the English translation of Mediaeval Culture, New York, 1929, II, 207. 
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posedly philosophical tragedy or tragedy of thought, had even less 
philosophy and thinking than the other works of Shakespeare, which 
had none. As for Goethe, the second Faust was just a sequel of short 
poems and songs and epigrams and jokes: a sequel conceived more or 
less in the spirit of a libretto d’opera. Some obvious excesses, among 
them the interpretation of the finale of Faust as if it were nothing else 
than a ‘“‘quintessence of eighteenth century eroticism,” a kind of very 
profane comedy, nay, almost farce, on the stage of Paradise, such ex- 
cesses, and the bad mood in which Croce chastised and still chastises 
whosoever dares to think that Faust has, in its own way, its own unity, 
and that, incidentally, such unity does not consist in handing over to 
the Holy Virgin of Paradise the role which belonged to Marthe the 
match-maker in the terrene affair of Faust and Margaret, these and 
perhaps a few more were the fissures through which Croce’s inquietude 
of mind visibly leaked. 

Then came the turn of Dante. It was a crucial test for Croce, and for 
Dante too. 


8. The book was quick, straight, unswerving. In the resolute com- 
mand of hastily gathered information, in the self-assurance of the tone, 
lay its strength. 

No doubt there were difficulties, substantial difficulties, owing to the 
particular character of Dante’s personality and work; and circumstan- 
tial difficulties on account of the hero- and poet-worship which had al- 
most deified this poet and his work everywhere, but more so in Italy 
than anywhere else. Croce’s real feelings, no less than the pressure of 
the environment, would have prevented him from talking about the 
Paradiso with the same levity which he had judged adequate to the 
second Faust. But he found his way. 

First of all he discarded all superstition about the miraculous unique- 
ness of the Divine Comedy. Quite rightly he raised the claim to treat 
it like any other work of art. 

Gentile had gone so far as to contend that every true philosopher is 
a poet and that in every true poet there is a philosopher. This sentence, 
implicitly destructive of Croce’s philosophy, was left unheeded. 

At the close of the war Gentile was sympathetic to a kind of liberal- 
ism and universality; he pointed to the political prophecy of Dante as 
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the very core of his inspiration and originality, the unity of his multi- 
plicity; he stressed the contemporaneousness and perpetuity of that 
never-fading dream of a society where peace should be founded on 
‘justice and freedom.” Croce in 1921 felt strongly inclined to Nation- 
alism and Real-politik. He simply disposed of Dante’s prophecy or 
Utopia by remarking that ‘‘the much praised conception of a world 
monarchy with universal peace proves to have been a pious hope enter- 
tained in all ages.’”’ ‘‘The like is true of his metaphysics and ethics in 
general, where it is only possible, by the exercise of much good will, to 
find here and there some detail not derived from the books which he 
had studied.” 

To be sure, he granted to easily foreseen objectors that ‘“‘Dante was 
not a simple representative and reflection of his age,” that he rather 
was ‘‘one of its chief factors.”” He did not altogether deny the earnest- 
ness of his intellectual mind, the intensity of his moral will. “But since 
this subject-matter became poetry in his spirit, he goes beyond it, and 
creates something which has no precedent outside itself. For it is never 
really possible to find the poetical sources of poetry.”’ What Dante 
created, his originality, was “‘a new tonality in poetry, in which the 
various forces and tendencies, both his own and those of his age, were 
united and fused, resolving themselves into the eternally human.”’ He 
granted, so to speak, to his probable objectors a Dantean unity of some 
sort; only such unity is said to consist, on pages 71 and 161 of Croce’s 
book, in “‘the poetic spirit of Dante’’: a tautology not very different 
from those against which Croce himself most seriously warns us in this 
self-same book, when, on page 202, he rejects the attempts at eluding 
the real critical problem of the Comedy “‘by making mystical or intel- 
lectualistic assertions as to the unity of the Dantean spirit.”” True, the 
unity of which he thinks is or ought to be of a purely poetic nature, the 
“tonality” of the Comedy, “the characteristic quality of poetical Dan- 
tean spirit.”” And what is it? ‘What is then this spirit of Dante, the 
ethos and pathos of the Divine Comedy, the tonality which is its own?” 
“Tt is,” answers Croce, “‘in brief and plain words, a view of the world 
founded on firm faith and steady judgment, and inspired by. a strong 
will.” It is absolutely superfluous to note, first, that this definition of 
Dantean unity is thoroughly extra-poetic, entirely intellectualistic, or 
mystical, or biographical; second, that, were such a definition aestheti- 
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cally valid, it would prove none the less so broad and generic as to be no: 
definition at all and to include in its vast embrace Dante as well as. 
Hesiod or Aeschylus, Schiller or Parini, and scores and hundreds of 
other virile edifying poets, no matter whether great or minor or 
minimal. 

However, having thus cleared the road for himself, Croce could 
speedily run through Dante’s three realms, enjoying the beauties, eject- 
ing the waste, which latter operation was performed without distaste, 
but with a kind of tidiness, at the same time diligent and friendly. The 
beauties were the lyrics or groups of lyrics which Dante had collected 
under the three titles of Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso; the waste or 
scum is the framework or structure, which he usually calls ‘‘a theologi- 
cal romance,” although once in the book-time the term libretto d’opera, 
which had been used for Goethe’s Faust, reappears. He keeps insisting 
that this discrimination does not imply any reproach or derision, but 
only a kind of indifference; he cannot, however, help pointing at the 
“almost complete contrast” which “‘is presented by the major plays of 
Shakespeare, where scheme or structure is born of poetic motive and 
there is not structure and poetry, but all may be called homogeneous, 
all is poetry.” 

It did not prove easy for us to establish the criterion of difference be- 
tween the method of Vossler and those of De Sanctis and so many other 
romantic critics, back to Vico and to several unconscious or subcon- 
scious precursors in the ages of neo-classic criticism, or at least back to: 
Bouterwek and to his dualism of ‘‘system” and poetry in the Comedy. 
It seems at first even more difficult to differentiate Croce from all the 
others, and to understand the reason why he upholds so firmly, al- 
though courteously, his own assumptions as if they were opposed to: 
Vossler and to De Sanctis himself. But there is a novelty, and the 
novelty lies, if we may borrow the word from him, in the tonality of 
Croce. Whereas for De Sanctis and Vossler, either between the mediae- 
val allegory and the modern poetry of Dante, or between his epic- 
dramatic framework and his lyrical substance, there was struggle and, 
so to speak, aesthetic tragedy, there is for Croce no tragedy at all in the 
Comedy. Structure and poetry are far more an external juxtaposition 
than an inner contradiction. We need not make Dante bleed; we just. 
strip him. 
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It even seems that Dante did not feel about his structure altogether 
otherwise than Croce does. There was detached tidiness in him too. 
For instance, when Dante starts “the celebrated exposition of the puni- 
tive system of the Inferno,” whichis ‘dictated by structural motives,” 
what does he really do? ‘The author,” says Croce, “‘had to throw a 
sop to the readers of the theologico-ethical romance and he does it at 
the first opportunity in order not to have to think of it again.”’ To be- 
lieve that Dante took in full earnest his theological romance would be 
tantamount to allowing an exceedingly ‘‘large mixture of insanity in 
his mind.” 

No wonder then if the personal contributions of Croce to Dantean 
criticism, in keeping with his premises in theory and taste, consist 
barely in some observations on Dante as an Ariostean or pre-Ariostean 
artist. There is a fine remark about the naturalistic vitality of his 
imaginary monsters; there is another remark about the contemplative, 
disinterested skill in the episode of the metamorphosis of the snakes. 


g. ‘‘Let us leave to aesthetes and professional admirers of sublimity 
the business of falling into ecstasy over the architectonic beauty of the 
Comedy and of being frigidly exalted by the grandeur and fascination 
of this world of light and sound, etc., etc.” ! 

Immediately, although politely, one of them? expressed a doubt 
whether the metaphor of Croce — that the structure of the Comedy is 
like a heavy work of masonry upon which a luxuriant vegetation freely 
grows — might be legitimately upheld even if only as a good metaphor; 
since even the deadest masonry has its vital efficiency and influence on 
the directions and opportunities of the vegetation that grows there- 
upon. He also doubted whether Croce’s definition of Dante’s unity, 
identified finally in the soundness of Dante’s moral character, might be 
legitimately considered as a poetic definition, since it is neither poetic 
nor individual, as the definition of an individual poetic quality ought 
to be. 

But the name of these aesthetes and professional admirers of sublim- 


1 La Poesia di Dante, p. 143. 

Zn: A. Borgese, Tempo di edificare, Milano, 1923, pp. 146-148 (these pages had already 
appeared in the review J Libri del Giorno, Milano, October 1920, soon after Croce’s Dante 
lecture in Ravenna). 
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ity was legion. Hardly a critic, as far as we know, no matter to what 
country or school he belonged, accepted Croce’s interpretation of 
Dante’s poetry. 

Vossler, in the second edition of his Dante book, wrote: 

Croce’s ‘‘mode of escape seems to me impracticable, for if the struc- 
ture is indeed unpoetic, that is, poetically defective, then criticism, in 
the presence of a great and austere master like Dante, cannot permit 
itself to ignore it. It does him higher honour, that is, accords him jus- 
tice, if it blames or even scoffs. We have no right to gloss it over and 
to treat the frame of the Commedia, of its dogmatic armour, of its 
philosophic structure, like a theological romance or like the libretto of 
an opera, which is merely the thread that holds together, well or ill, the 
pearls of resonant poetry. ... The construction is not to be taken in 
and for itself, but is intended to be studied and understood in close con- 
nection with the action and with the hero of the poem.” 

Elsewhere, but at the same time, Lascelles Abercrombie says in The 
Idea of Great Poetry: ? 

“This whole intention is regarded as a ready-made frame of car- 
pentry into which poetic moments are fitted and let off like fire-works. 
I doubt if theoretical ingenuity could be more surprisingly obtuse. The 
criticism which denies the poetic quality of the Divine Comedy as a 
whole is simply criticism which is not capacious enough to contain it.” 

Papini, in his Dante Vivo, spoke more roughly than all the others 
together: * 

“‘Croce, who has written a treatise on Aesthetics although by temper- 
ament incapable of understanding a work of art, was the least fitted . . . 
to deal with Dante’s poetry. After having defined the Commedia as a 
theological or ethical-political-theological romance, completely dead as 
to its spiritual content, since Christianity, according to Croce, is now 
only a mummified body, he set himself the awkward task of selecting, 
by a method resembling that of the Abbot Bettinelli, those bits and 
fragments of genuine poetry which are to be found here and there in the 
poem.” 

More gently, and without referring by name to Croce, but certainly 


1 Mediaeval Culture, II, 210, 214. 
2 The Idea of Great Poetry, London, 1925, pp. 220, 222. See also pp. 213-214. 
3 Dante Vivo, New York, 1934, pp. 7-8. 
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having him in mind, T. S. Eliot, in his Dante essay published in 1929," 
judged it advisable to abstain from the error of thinking that the poetry 
in Dante’s poem was ‘‘one thing, which could be enjoyed by itself, with- 
out studying a framework which had served the reader in enjoying it.” 

“The most obvious gift possessed by the author of the Divine 
Comedy,” wrote Lacy Lockert * two years later, ‘“‘is that of telling a 
story ...,” his ‘narrative excellence,” his ‘‘carefully wrought, con- 
scious art.” 

Maud Bodkin, in her Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (1934), quite ac- 
curately summarized what can be called a unanimous opinion: Croce’s 
view ‘“‘has not, I think, found acceptance amongst those who most 
value Dante’s poetry.” ° 

In Italy the discussion, superabundant, dragged on, for years and 
years. Even the most devoted followers of Croce conceded that, at 
least this time, his critical thought was preoccupied and hesitant. 

From the field of Dante scholarship, Michele Barbi very candidly 
and quietly wondered: * “What is pure poetry? Opinions may differ.” 


10. But seldom, if ever, was it noticed that the merit of Croce to- 

wards progress in Dante criticism was, although indirect, of far greater 
weight than his personal errors. 
. He had personally added very little to the results of romantic and 
pre-romantic Dante criticism. But, inasmuch as he had carried the 
method to extreme consistency and frankness, he, although involun- 
tarily, had helped more than anybody else to lay bare the fact that this 
method was insufficient, and, such as it was, finally untenable. 

It seems that the appraisal of Dante in modern criticism is still an 
open issue. It does not seem perfectly clear whether all the critics, when 
they say that Dante is a climax or even the climax of world-poetry, 
really mean it; whether they do or do not eventually repeat, more or 
less knowingly, a conventional lie, under which another opinion more 
or less hides: the opinion, conventional and traditional too, but perhaps 
in some cases more genuinely shared, that the Divine Comedy is a be- 
gemmed monstrosity. 


1 Selected Essays, p. 200. 


> The Inferno of Dante, translated into English Terza Rima verse, with introduction and 
notes by Lacy Lockert, Princeton, 1931, pp. 11 fi. 


§ Oxford, 1934, p. 151. 4 Studi Danteschi, II, 52. 
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Perfectly clear on the contrary is the fact that romantic and post- 
romantic criticism, since De Sanctis, has harvested comparatively 
moderate results. It does not seem improbable that the reason for this 
comparative sterility lies in the method itself, whose postulates of 
aesthetics and taste should now be reviewed and eventually revised. 

The most remarkable results of modern Dante appreciation still 
seem to be in De Sanctis: such as he collected from his predecessors, 
such as he enriched with his personal explorations. It seems as if he 
alone had a hand strong enough to use that method, that tool of 
discriminative criticism; and also a touch delicate enough to heal or 
assuage the wounds which that tool or weapon might inflict on the 
flesh of poetry: 


Have by some surgeon, critic, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 


tz. An analogous attempt at fracturing the unity of the Spirit and at 
showing poetry as a miraculous flame born of no fuel may be seen in 
some recent essays of biographical criticism. The philosophers, at least 
those related to the Neapolitan school, wanted to separate Dante’s 
poetry from Dante’s structure, his genius from his mind, the lyricism 
of the Divine Comedy from its architecture. Some biographers in their 
turn want to separate Dante’s poetry from Dante’s personality. They 
suppose themselves to be far away from the method of Vossler’s or 
Croce’s Dante criticism; they may even honestly claim, as Mr. Papini 
does, to be irreconcilable opponents of Croce’s fragmentariness. In 
fact their purpose more or less subconsciously is the same: namely, to 
disintegrate the unity of the poet and the poem, to strip the Divine 
Comedy of Dante’s moral will, as the others did of his rational knowl- 
edge and structural intention, to reach the evidence that there is such 
a thing as pure poetry, pure of knowledge and will, and to hold it in 
their hand, the bluebird of poetry, all throat and feathers. 

John Jay Chapman published in 1927 his concise and intense Dante 
pamphlet.1. Most probably he had read and liked Croce’s book, al- 
though he never quotes it. Nothing in his quick pages contradicts the 
supra-romantic idea of pure poetry. But he enjoyed besides, being a 


1 John Jay Chapman, Dante, Essay and Translations, Boston, 1927: see specially 
pp. xi, xxiii, 29 f., 37, 64, 70-76, 79, 83£., 86, 95. 
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foreigner, the privilege of not taking into account the taboo of the 
Dante worship, practically inexorable for Italians. Thus he could go 
straight at Dante’s personality, without any fear of penalty. He could 
quite openly announce the meaning of his book in the resolute preface: 
“In battling my way through the Divine Comedy and its commentaries 
I gained what appeared to me to be a clear view of Dante as a human 
character.... A glance at the table of contents will tell the theme of 
the book: Disparagement of Dante as a Character, praise of him as a 
Poet, and a kind of amazed wonder about him as a Force.” 

His, Chapman’s, character, at least his mental character, was in its 
turn briefly sketched by his friend Owen Wister, shortly after his 
death.! ‘‘He was inclined to run tilt against any current opinion or 
established reputation. Goethe was now a mere dilettante; Plato a 
clever litterateur; Shakespeare would bear watching; and many other 
extravagances of the sort, covering quite a period.” “Shakespeare, he 
announced one day, was a spirit whom nothing had ever troubled, a 
creature whose sun shone imperturbably, no matter what. He was 
asked if Hamlet was the work of a man who had known no worry over 
the scheme of things, and advised to read the sonnets with attention. 
This struck him; he said he would have to think about it.”’ “ Judicious 
he seldom was. .. .” 

His idea of Dante is that this poet won immortality because he em- 
bodied a type. Alexander is the conqueror, Solomon the wise, Odysseus 
the cunning, Hector the pure, Achilles the self-willed. Dante is ‘‘the 
Solitary Egoist.”’ ‘His personal history so dominates his philosophy 
that one comes to look askance at even his most abstract ideas.” ‘All 
his passions are of a self-regardant nature. ... This very self-centered 
quality is one source of Dante’s popularity. He is the archetype of the 
Introspective Writer and his works are a Journal intime.” “To him 
every subject is a portion of himself and of his destiny.” ‘“He walks on 
the stage to deliver a lecture, and keeps his personality ever between 
his audience and his subject.’”’ The Paradiso chiefly consists in the in- 
troduction of the author’s illustrious “friends” to the public: e.g. of the 
Emperor Justinian and of Saint Thomas Aquinas. This canticle was 
written long after his hopes of earthly success had gone down to per- 
dition; ‘‘and yet the prophecies of his ultimate victory continue and 

1 Atlantic Monthly, May 10934, pp. 524 ff. 
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multiply. Dante, like Napoleon at Saint Helena, must, out of habit, 
still labor at his legend after it has exploded. To do so is the only in- 
terest in life that is left to either of these strange men.”’ A strange man, 
or, as Leigh Hunt had already written, ‘‘an unaccountable sort of fel- 
low who must have been bilious.”’ 

Wherefrom, in such circumstances, the poetic glamour of the Divine 
Comedy arises, is and must remain a mystery, the romantic mystery of 
genius. One may guess what John Jay Chapman, for all his fine and 
genuine taste, particularly admires. It cannot be denied that Dante 
“has a greater talent for exposition than any man ever possessed,” 
that “the intellectuals of the world are held spellbound by his ex- 
position”; Chapman, however, stands more willingly with the pop- 
ulace, which is spellbound “by the pictures which he throws on his 
screen.” ‘The happiest touches in the Divine Comedy are descriptive 
— whether of natural scenery, of sky and air, dawn, dusk or moonlight; 
or else of monsters and myths—.” ‘‘Dante casts on the figures a sort of 
marble effulgence that no modern writer has approached.” ‘The 
merits of the Divine Comedy are purely lyrical.’ ‘“Those parian bits in 
Dante which recall the Greek spirit are often surrounded by gargoyles, 
and his sublimities followed by a grimace.”’ “As for Dante’s allegorical 
meanings, they may safely be left to the commentators. .. . If the 
heart of his mystery had lain in his clockwork, Dante never would have 
survived the analysis.”’ ‘“‘His whole scheme consists merely in legiti- 
mate stage settings, which lose all meaning if removed from the theater. 
... His formal structure is riddled with self-deception and his poetic 
effects are due to the artistic cunning, or poetic genius, with which that 
structure is used. Indeed that species of cunning is what all poetry is 
made up of even in the Divine Comedy.” It is, in the case of Dante, a 
quite first-rate cunning; but “‘it seems possible that Dante’s lack of 
humor and of kindliness may shorten the skirts of his fame as time goes 
on, and as that passionate interest in the Middle Ages which marked 
the Nineteenth Century begins to decline.”” May we suppose that a 
better outlook for further immortality could be offered to Dante if 
somebody had the talent for rearranging at least a little better the 
structure of the Divine Comedy? In one particular instance Chapman 
showed the way. He translates into English terza rima, and often beau- 
tifully, the first two cantos of the Paradiso, The Flight Upward, but 
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omitting both Beatrice’s lecture on the nature of gravity and that on 
the cause of the Spots on the Moon, and also taking “‘the liberty of 
transferring a short and genial Address to the Reader from the opening 
of the Second Canto to the opening of the First.” 

Really and thoroughly enjoyable poetry was for Mr. Chapman some- 
thing different. It was the sunny genius of English literature, its spirit 
of dalliance, the warm, luminous haze of good nature which envelops it. 
He woke with a start when the shade of Dante looked in at the cottage 
window where he had fallen asleep with a copy of Twelfth Night in 
his hand. Up and down, in the narrow cage of his complacently ex- 
hibited contradiction, he leaps from the trapeze of his gymnastic ad- 
miration for the poetry to the floor of a no less athletic distaste for the 
poet. True, as he reads and rereads him, he “grows into a respect for 
him that is akin to awe because of his size, his sincerity, his ever fresh 
Promethean suffering, and a courage that is immortal.’’ He may even 
occasionally liken him to Napoleon, or almost agree with Michelangelo 
that ‘‘A man like him, or a greater, never was born.”’ But, to be quite 
frank, he is quite content that his own intercourse with him ‘‘must be 
carried on in a one-sided way across six intervening centuries.” 

On the contrary, Giovanni Papini! would like some time to meet 
Dante personally, and eventually to greet and thank him with effusive 
familiarity. ‘In those moments,” thus he gives vent to his enthusiasm 
when lifting his eyes from the terzinas where the verbal and musical 
harmonies are most enticing, “‘in those moments we do not know what 
to say or to do. We wish to cry aloud in amazement or to weep in ad- 
miration, to embrace and to kiss him, our Dante, if only he were pres- 
ent here, if he could be brought to life again for at least a moment by 
our jealous affection.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Papini, who has earnestly inquired whether Dante 
has nowadays his quarters in Hell or in Paradise or, as seems more 
likely, in Purgatory, will not resent it if we wonder, in the same style, 
how Dante, after having read his book, would welcome his embraces 
and kisses. Chapman had probably read Croce; Papini seems certainly 
to have read Chapman, although not mentioning his name. His book 
is, in many aspects, delightful, well informed and popular, with a touch 
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of friendliness and colloquial common sense even in its whimsicalities. 
But the kind of “debunking,” of which most of it consists, is even 
more penetrative than Chapman’s disparagement, perhaps because 
more unctuous and circumspect, rather an eavesdropping and gossiping 
than the open fight of two dissentient characters. 

Now and again he echoes almost verbatim Chapman’s sentences 
about Dante’s ambition and harshness, e.g. when Chapman says: 
“Dante’s attitude toward the Empire and the Papacy was that of a 
super-autocrat who is above both of them, and holds a commission from 
on high to regulate the affairs of each. He is the Czar of religion,” and 
Papini, expanding such judgment, writes: “Little by little, from being a 
judge of popes, he raises himself to the seat of vicar of God, as if he were 
God’s confidant, the executor of His judgments. The poor exile under 
sentence of death places himself by his own volition above the vacant 
thrones or the thrones ill-occupied, and unites in himself the veiled 
splendour of the two suns. Rarely has mortal man dared to pretend to 
such crowns and, by his manner of speech, to engender the thought that 
he believed them already placedupon his own head. The modern super- 
man, in comparison, is only a paper-weight in imitation bronze. When 
Alighieri is invested by Virgil with complete freedom of will in the fa- 
mous line, ‘therefore I crown and mitre you lord of yourself,’ his mind 
selects precisely those two symbols of highest power to which his own 
secret desire had turned — the crown of the Emperor and the mitre of 
the Pope.”’ More often, he likes better to sneak to the bottom of Dante’s 
secrecy, and there to shuffle among the scraps and rags of emotional and 
behavioral blemishes which Chapman, arguing on a higher level, chose 
to ignore. 

Dante “‘was not much of a saint.” “The flock of modern Dantoma- 
niacs, driven by the romantic habit of making every genius a demi-god, 
gladly passes over the sins of Dante, and either thinks them less grave 
than they were, or translates them into adroit euphemisms which lessen 
them and almost absolve them.”’ “‘We have raised, with the best inten- 
tions, a statue larger than life. It is time to revive the real man as he 
was in life.”” To begin with, “‘Dante was above all an intellectual. And 
as in all intellectuals, his love for humanity takes forms more theoretical 
and abstract than warmly human.” Also ‘‘divine love often remains in 
him more adoration than self-surrender. The prayer of St. Bernard to 
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the Virgin is a marvellous supplication in language both poetical and 
theological, but it is not imbued with that loving and impassioned vehe- 
mence which is sometimes found in poets inferior to Dante. He speaks 
many times of Christ, and always with the greatest reverence and doc- 
trinal correctness; but there is no instance in which he makes us feel 
that he has suffered with Him, that he has wept in the remembrance of 
His Passion, that he has laid his head on His bosom, that he has longed 
to embrace His lacerated body, to kiss His wounds.”’ In general, “‘ Dan- 
te’s love is more of the head than the heart.’”’ But side by side with the 
coldness of the intellectual there was in him the frailty almost of a neu- 
rasthenic, ‘“‘a marked tendency to tears and an almost morbid sensi- 
tiveness — more like a woman than a man.” As a soldier, he fought 
at Campaldino; but he himself avowed that at the start of the fray “he 
experienced great fear.’’ As a poet, “in the Inferno the fears of Dante 
are beyond counting. In the first canto alone the word is repeated four 
times.’’ Now, ‘‘the tongue strikes, so the saying goes, where the tooth 
aches; and the fact that the poet so often represents himself as timorous 
and pale, like a person shaking with ague, like a dying man or a dead 
man, leads us to think that he was more easily disturbed, more fearful 
than the Dante whom the well-known myth represents as a man made 
all of granite.” That ‘he was not always the proud oak-tree but was 
sometimes the weeping-willow” did not, however, prevent him from sin- 
ning in the major keys: in wrath, which the adroit euphemisms of the 
Dantomaniacs whitewash as “generous disdain,” in pride, which that 
same language turns to ‘“‘natural consciousness of his own greatness,” 
and in ‘this mania of Alighieri’s for catching people by the hair and 
tearing it out.” True, he knew in theory what humility is; but he ap- 
proved of Franciscan poverty only in others. His own lay heavy on his 
soul; “and he did not scruple to remind others of his distress in tones of 
bitterness; neither did he give any evidence of liking or understanding 
the really humble ones, the children.”” As a recompense, he liked women 
rather extensively. ‘‘The fact is that on his testimony or that of others 
there were, between named and unnamed, at least a dozen women in his 
life. And we may permit ourselves to think that there were a few more, 
since Dante would not have wished or have been able to refer in his 
poems to all his adventures.” Forese, the pal of his perverted youth, 
accused him of “being the son of a father who, because of some mysteri- 
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ous sin, does not find peace even in the tomb; of living on charity and 
at the expense of asylums meant for the poor; of being a coward who 
does not avenge the injuries done to his father; and of becoming a friend 
to the man who thrashed him.”’ Maybe there is slander, or inaccuracy, 
in some of these statements; Mr. Papini, as a fair judge, stands in dubiis 
pro reo; he also easily cleanses his poet from the stain which a lunatic, 
Vittorio Imbriani, cast on his reputation by insinuating that his pity 
for Paolo and Francesca could be taken as an indirect admission of his 
adultery with a sister-in-law. But while Papini deletes or piously veils 
some items in the list of public charges, he does not neglect adding a 
few of his own. One of the additions is quite serious. Brunetto Latini 
is accused of sodomy by no other voice or tradition save that of Dante 
in Inferno XV. Brunetto, born about 1220, could not have known 
Dante until after 1280, and at this time the master was sixty years old 
and the disciple a little over fifteen. There rise, in the mind of Mr. Pa- 
pini, ‘“‘rather unpleasant conjectures as to how Dante came to know 
Brunetto’s secret vice.”” Another addition, surreptitiously harmless in 
appearance, is, at least to the eyes of some Southern readers, far worse 
than many serious censures together. ‘‘We must observe that Dante 
did not bring good luck to those whom he loved and who, in turn, loved 
him. His mother died a few years after his birth; his father died when 
Dante was still a youth; his first friend, Guido Cavalcanti, died young; 
Beatrice died at twenty-six years of age; Can Grande at thirty-eight; 
Guido Novello, as we have seen, lost, soon after Dante’s death, both his 
rule and his life.” In plain words, Dante, the poet of poets, had the evil 
eye, was a jeltatore. 


12. And, in spite of all that, Dante is the poet of poets. Seemingly 
contradicting the conclusions of the German-Neapolitan school, Mr. 
Papini elatedly states that “the greatness most typical of Dante is not 
to be sought for so much in outward aspects and in imaginary creatures 
as in the concepts of the poem as a whole. It is the only work among 
the great creations of human genius which really embraces in its plan 
and in the working out of that plan, the entire universe. That totality 
of subject-matter which appeared to be reserved for the vast compendi- 
ums of history, philosophy and theology was transported successfully 
into poetry for the first and last time by Dante.” “Only the Old and 
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New Testament, which we owe to the inspiration of God,” he adds 
without the faintest smile, “‘surpass and overshadow it.” ‘The Com- 
media was to produce not merely admiration and surprise; it was to 
produce a miracle — a fundamental change in the human race.’ It is 
“one of the most heroic attempts that a man has ever made to reform 
and to save his unhappy brothers, to conduct the living, as the poet 
himself said, from a state of misery to a state of felicity.” 

But, sadly enough, after this crescendo whose brasses had nearly 
drowned the pizzicato of a highly intrusive biographical inspection, the 
book ends in a rather discomfortable morendo. All that, and even more, 
the Commedia was to be; too bad that Dante was not equal to the task. 
“He wished to teach philosophy, to conduct mankind toward a moral 
revival, to announce a spiritual regeneration. But his deep and abiding 
vocation was poetry.”’ True, the Commedia, although it reveals itself 
in forms of beauty, ‘only in a subordinate way is a work of art.” It 
was meant to be a prophecy and a miracle. Yet, whatever its perma- 
nent value, this value lies in its subordinate worth as a work of art. 
“Neither then nor afterwards did it have any appreciable influence on 
the habits of his contemporaries and posterity. .. . He never, even re- 
motely, attained the complete purification of the saint.... We may 
say then that he failed as a statesman, as a White Guelph and as a 
Ghibelline, as a moral reformer and as a Christian. In recompense, he 
was successful as a poet.” 


13. Such hair-disheveling contradictions remain unaccountable, un- 
less one goes to the roots of the error, both subjective and objective, 
from which they grow. Subjectively — or self-indulgently — a philoso- 
pher like Croce, as soon as he becomes aware of his comparative weak- 
ness as a poet and artist, feels inclined to think that this inferiority is a 
necessary condition for his superiority as a philosopher: consequently, 
an inferiority only in appearance, substantially a superiority too, or a 
blessing in disguise. Therefore, he is all the time sedulous in depart- 
mentalizing the realm of the Spirit, and in raising fences between his 
and the poet’s belongings: which latter, however, his eyesight is al- 
lowed to enjoy, and at the same time to watch from a more highly lo- 
cated observatory. His criticism consists in the watchfulness with 
which he guards those fences; whenever the poet, trespassing beyond 
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them, ventures into the fields of knowledge, the critic shows him the 
virtual or actual dangers of his incursions, and scolds him back to the 
safety of the boundaries allotted to him. In his turn a brilliant amateur 
like Chapman or Papini does not care for the exaggeration with which 
a poet eventually strives toward saintliness or heroism; he likes the 
poet better if he consents to be as temperamental and uneven, say, as 
human, as the amateur himself; he also honestly believes that the 
flower of poetry prefers a softer ground to the steep cliffs of climbing 
virtue, or to the sun-flooded desert of ultimate holiness. Thence, his 
application in laying bare the faults and flaws of poets, especially when 
they stage themselves as self-appointed kings of the Universe; but also 
occasionally when they plead not guilty of such misdemeanor, as is the 
case of Shakespeare, whose sweetness did not discourage the same 
Papini from exposing! what a questionable fellow he was, after all. 
The philosopher aims at stressing his difference, which implies a superi- 
ority, from the poet; the biographer of that sort, more modestly, is 
content with evidencing that the great poet is consanguineous and 
equal to him and to each of us, and that the genius and great works do 
not need the soil of good works, and prosper better under the constella- 
tion of a rather lax and erratic character. Both methods are inspired 
by a kind of more or less subtle jealousy, and finally coincide. Follow- 
ers, as usual, go farther. Soon after Papini, some young writers in Italy 
very candidly opposed their humility to Dante’s offending pride. Some 
others, possibly over-zealous in politics and religion, tore off whatever 
pious veils were left of Papini’s elocution, and after having quite frankly 
denounced Dante as a bad Catholic and a worse citizen, redeemed at 
last the Italian literary mind from its old Dante-complex of rebellious 
mood and free speech. The objective, or theoretical, error lies in the 
idea that not only can and must the faculties of the human mind be 
theoretically told apart, but that also their effects can and must be 
found apart, elementally pure, in the concrete phenomena of the his- 
torical world. Thence the search after the pure poet, the pure poem, 
thoroughly destitute of reason and morals: that grasping the air, or 
trampling the shadow, which, more strikingly in cases like Dante’s, is. 
so desperately futile as to become almost humorous. No physicist who 
is any good would try nowadays to locate anywhere in the nature of the 
1 Shakespeare, in the daily Corriere della Sera, Milan, September 22, 1934. 
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physical world anything like pure heat, or pure light, or pure motion, 
or to think of air, fire, water, and earth as the pre-Socratics did; they 
all know that Energy is one, that Energy and Matter are one and the 
same, and that all their phenomena are transvaluable and interchange- 
able. But once in a while it may happen that philosophy and criticism 
lag behind the natural sciences; and it happens so when philosophers 
and historians, or at least some of them, go to-day in pursuit of pure 
knowledge, pure action, and pure poetry, as if such metaphysical atti- 
tudes, such mathematical symbols, could ever fully embody themselves 
and add to their unsubstantial substance the weight of actual life. The 
problem, as they put it, has hardly a meaning. 

Had it a meaning, the problem of the appreciation of the Divine 
Comedy would have been solved long ago, and once and for all, by 
E. A. Poe, in that page of his Poetic Principle where there is arraignment 
and death-sentence for the Paradise Lost, whose conviction draws with 
it a collective death-sentence for all the lot of epic poems. Nothing, for 
the rest, in the European tendencies towards fragmentariness and abso- 
lute lyricism, and against structure in poetry, can be fully understood, 
unless we go back to Poe’s philosophy of art, where he distilled a quin- 
tessence of Romanticism, and tried to interpret the poetic emotion as a 
supreme kind of drunkenness or mania. From Baudelaire to Brémond, 
from Croce to Valéry, everyone in his own way is indebted to him. 
“There are,” he said, ‘“‘no doubt, many who have found difficulty in 
reconciling the critical dictum that the Paradise Lost is to be devoutly 
admired throughout, with the absolute impossibility of maintaining for 
it, during perusal, the amount of enthusiasm which that critical dictum 
would demand. This great work, in fact, is to be regarded as poetical 
only when, losing sight of the vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity, 
we view it merely as a series of minor poems. If, to preserve its unity 
— its totality of effect or impression — we read it (as would be neces- 
sary) at a single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation of ex- 
citement and depression. . . . It follows from all this that the ultimate, 
aggregate, or absolute effect of even the best epic under the sun is a 
nullity; and this is precisely the fact.’’ Of course, Poe himself was in- 
capable of producing the ideal short poem which he yearned for, and 
nose ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect should have been a spot- 
less totality. Thelogical conclusion in that direction was reached some 
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decades later by Rimbaud, who, sowing the wind of intransigently pure 
poetry, reaped progressive disintegration, interjection, stammering, 
and finally silence. 


14. It is the privilege of truth to appear irrelevant and almost 
homely when we meet it after having roamed among shining errors. It 
is, however, plain, sound truth that appears in the introductory pages of 
Carlyle’s lecture on ‘‘ The Hero as Poet. Dante; Shakespeare.” “I will 
remark again,”’ he says, “‘as a fact not unimportant to be understood, 
that the different sphere constitutes the grand origin of such distinction; 
that the Hero can be Poet, Prophet, King, Priest or what you will, ac- 
cording to the kind of world he finds himself born into. I confess, I have 
no notion of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of men. The 
Poet who could sit on a chair and compose stanzas would never make a 
stanza worth much.... I fancy there is in him the Politician, the 
Thinker, Legislator, Philosopher; in one or the other degree he could 
have been, he is all these... . True, there are aptitudes of Nature too. 
Nature does not make all great men, more than all other men, in the 
self-same mould. Varieties of aptitude doubtless; but infinitely more of 
circumstance; and far oftenest it is the latter only that are looked to. 
But it is as with common men in the learning of trades. You take any 
man, as yet a vague capability of a man, who could be any kind of 
craftsman; and make him into a smith, a carpenter, a mason; he is then 
and thenceforth that and nothing else.... The Great Man also, to 
what shall he be bound apprentice? Given your Hero, is he to become 
Conqueror, King, Philosopher, Poet? It is an inexplicably complex 
controversial-calculation between the world and him!” 

There is scarcely anything that needs be added to these considera- 
tions, save a warning against the too many and too heavily stressed 
capital letters. They may prove misleading, as if the Hero or Genius, 
the Poet, the Great Man, were creatures made of a stuff different from 
that of common mortals: supermen, or freaks. But Carlyle himself, a 
couple of pages later, warns the reader: ‘“‘A vein of Poetry exists in the 
hearts of all men; no man is made altogether of Poetry. ... Where there 
is no specific difference, as between round and square, all definition must 
be more or less arbitrary. A man that has so much more of the poetic 
element developed in him as to have become noticeable, will be called 
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Poet by his neighbours.”’ The same is true of the Saint, of the Great 
Man in general, whichsoever the noun of his more or less occasional 
specialization may be. The Energy is one and the same. An individ- 
ual amount of energy, possibly exceeding the quantity and tension of 
the average, but certainly heightened by an inspired love and virtue, 
stream-lined and driven by the power of circumstances, this, and 
nothing else, makes the great man, the genius. 

In other words, there are, in the world of ideas, Poetry, Heroism, 
Sanctity; there is not, in the world of historical reality, such a being as 
the complete Poet, or Hero, or Saint: which truth was already adum- 
brated in the popular adage saying that no man is a hero to his 
valet. The biographer’s statement that Dante “never attained the 
complete purification of the saint” is accurate, but can be repeated, 
with much the same accuracy, apropos of any saint, no matter what the 
calendar’s sheet. “Even after they reached holiness and perfection, 
God wills that the saints be tempted with vehement temptations.” ? 
Thus spake De Molinos, who spent all of his life thinking of saints and 
sanctity; and, grimly triumphing, he added: “‘Lastly, thou shalt know 
that the worst of temptations is to be without any.” To be sure, there 
were better, or meeker, saints than Dante; but he is a saint too, if sanc- 
tity, following the only available definition, is a genuine and relentless 
striving towards sanctity. And the power and quality of his sanctity is 
inseparable from the power and quality of his poetry. This explains 
what is the use of all inquisitorial scrutinies into Dante’s character; in so 
far as they bring us in closer connection with his living personality, they 
are of course very valuable; they become absolutely trifling as soon as 
they purpose to debase it and absurdly to oppose the “‘not very much 
of a saint,” or “not very much of a man,” to the “‘so very much of a 
poet.” The items of his misdemeanors and even misdeeds may be 
multiplied at pleasure; it might even prove true that he in his adoles- 
cence had that ‘‘disgusting”’ relationship with his elderly teacher; and 
more, and worse; all the miasmas of his private marshes will not stop 
the flight of his wings, will not choke the fire of his hatred for his and 
the world’s sins. On the contrary, and without indulging in Blake’s or 
similar sanctifications of evil, it is true that a great spiritual flame is 
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scarcely conceivable, unless there is a proportionate supply of hard 
wood, of black coal, to be burnt. 

A biographer of good common sense, Charles Allen Dinsmore, had 
already conveniently summarized. ‘‘Whatever his blemishes,” wrote 
he in his Life of Dante,’ “they were not small or mean. ... Dante is 
magnificent even in his faults.” Had he written a poem of sanctity with 
the ambidextrousness of a Tartuffe or with the lukewarmness of the 
Laodicean in the Revelation, letting his character and his poetry go 
each its way, that poem would not be the Comedy. 


15. So far, concerning the split between biography and poetry, or 
character and genius. About the demarcation and opposition between 
inspiration and knowledge, poetry and intellectual mind, very sensible 
words were written by Santayana as early as 1gI0:” 

“There is a kind of sensualism or aestheticism that has decreed in 
our day that theory is not poetical; as if all the images and emotions 
that enter a cultivated mind were not saturated with theory. The prev- 
alence of such a sensualism or aestheticism would alone suffice to ex- 
plain the impotence of the arts. The life of theory is not less human or 
less emotional than the life of sense; it is more typically human and 
more keenly emotional. Philosophy is a more intense sort of experience 
than common life is, just as pure and subtle music, heard in retirement, 
is something keener and more intense than the howling of storms or the 
rumble of cities. For this reason philosophy, when a poet is not mind- 
less, enters inevitably into his poetry, since it has entered into his life; 
or rather, the detail of things and the detail of ideas pass equally into 
his verse, when both alike lie in the path that has led him to his ideal. 
To object to theory in poetry would be like objecting to words there; 
for words, too, are symbols without the sensuous character of the things 
they stand for; and yet it is only by the net of new connections which 
words throw over things, in recalling them, that poetry arises at all. 
Poetry is an attenuation, a rehandling, an echo of crude experience; it 
is itself a theoretic vision of things at arm’s length.” 

With winged words Carlyle had hinted: “Poetry, therefore, we will 
call musical Thought.” 


1 Boston, 1919, p. 281. 
2 George Santayana, Three Philosophical Poets, Cambridge, Mass., rg10, pp. 123 f. 
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16. It is abundantly clear from what precedes that nobody, opposing 
the fragmentary criticism of Dante, and disposing at last of the antho- 
logical beauties of the Divine Comedy, should incur the equally ob- 
noxious error of thinking that Dante’s poem is integrally perfect, and 
that its unitary beauty is equivalent to the unity of metaphysical 
Beauty. On the contrary, one of the sources of many errors hides or 
lies open, as we have sufficiently stressed, in the idea that there is such 
a thing as a total poet and a perfect poem. Also the Divine Comedy 
is a human work. 

The myths of Homer and Shakespeare as total poets and creators of 
“pure” poetry have been long exploded. No one to-day can legiti- 
mately believe in the Homer of Vico and of the early romanticists, and 
disregard the fact that Homer, or the Homeric poet, was comparatively 
highly cultured, highly sophisticated, and that he aimed, very im- 
purely, at intellectual structure and moral deliverance. Neither did the 
Shakespeare ever exist whom Chapman cherished as an Ariel of thor- 
oughbred, virginal poetry, whom Croce fancied as the author of plays, 
‘“‘where scheme or structure is born of poetic motive and there is not 
structure and poetry, but all may be called homogeneous, all is poetry.” 
That nineteenth century critics still stuck to the superstitions of Storm 
and Stress fanaticism one can somehow understand; it is rather sur- 
prising that Croce and others accept nowadays that heritage, thor- 
oughly ignorant of the results of contemporary Shakespeare investiga- 
tion. In his major plays no less than in the minor ones, very much is 
“conventionalisation,” “dramatic machinery,” “artistry.’’ Precisely 
the major plays, and chiefly the four great tragedies, “‘taken together 
illustrate the extraordinary amalgamation of the medieval and classical 
inheritances that English tragedy had received as a birthright.” ! 
There is no reason for separating Shakespeare ‘“‘from his companion 
poets and playwrights. Like them he was in the first place telling a 
story for the stage’’; ‘‘by these stories his imagination was directed and 
limited”’; “it is limited again by the types and conditions of stage- 
land,” “and in no play is the main action kept entirely free from intrud- 
ing incongtuities.” * These scholarly truths are now well-known to lay- 
men; Ezra Pound himself could divulgate them in one of his literary 


* Elmer Edgar Stoll, Shakespeare Studies, New York, 1917, p. tor and passim. 
? Ashley H. Thorndike, Tragedy, Boston, 1908, pp. 181 ff. 
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tabloids where he says: ‘‘The best thing I ever heard in Dr. Schelling’s 
class-room was the theory that Shakespeare wanted to be a poet but 
that he had to take to the writing of plays.”’ ! 

But, again, it would be sheer futility to dissociate Shakespeare the 
playwright from Shakespeare the poet, his artifice, as Professor Stoll 
calls it, from his art. ‘‘In detecting and tracing his artifices,” he writes, 
““T do make the beauty of his art not only more credible but a little more 
apparent.”’ ? And Thorndike had written: ‘‘Shakespeare’s defects and 
deficiencies belong to his time and to his methods. They are insepa- 
rable, indeed, from the very means on which depend his consummate 
results.” 3 If that is so, if Shakespeare’s consummate results depend on 
his defects and deficiencies, it is hardly accurate to call them defects and 
deficiencies. If they are inseparable from the results, it seems highly 
probable that they ought to be considered as inextricably belonging to 
the same individuality and its behavior, like phases of the same celestial 
body, which may appear bright or dark according to a momentary loca- 
tion of its own, that conditions the following ones, or, even more so, to 
the shifting whereabouts of the critic’s observatory. 

Indeed, the citation from E. A. Poe, as given above, was incomplete. 
If, to preserve the unity of the Paradise Lost, or of any other large epic, 
its totality of effect or impression — he wrote — “‘we read it (as would 
be necessary) at a single sitting, the result is but a constant alternation 
of excitement and depression. After a passage of what we feel to be true 
poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage of platitudes which no criti- 
cal prejudgment can force us to admire; but if, upon completing the 
work, we read it again, omitting the first book (that is to say, commenc- 
ing with the second), we shall be surprised at finding that admirable 
which we before condemned — that damnable which we had previously 
so much admired.”’ We in our turn are surprised at finding that Poe, 
allegedly a pathfinder, could passively undergo the spell of a neo-classic 
humdrum like the perversion of the spiritual unity paramount in any 
work of art into the materialistic requirement of, say, the dramatic 
unities of time and space; nay, that he could extend the validity of such 
commandments from the dramatic to the epic field, as he decreed that 


1 4 BC of Reading, New Haven, 1934, p. gt. 
2 Art and Artifice in Shakzspeare, Cambridge, England, 1933, p. vi. 
3 Tragedy, p. 195. 
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no poem is good which cannot stand the trial of being enjoyed “at a 
single sitting.” But we are thoroughly amazed at finding further that 
Poe, this subtlest plotter of detective stories, this spinner of hair-split- 
ting logical ingenuities, could remain unaware of the inconsistency of 
his reasoning, when he takes for granted that the conclusion resulting 
from his erratic alternations of excitement and depression during the 
successive perusals of the same poem is the statement that “the ulti- 
mate, aggregate, or absolute effect of even the best epic under the sun 
is a nullity.””. The legitimate inference is just the opposite. Poe’s or 
any other reader’s variance in the appreciation of the selfsame passages, 
the interchangeability of his fragmentary emotions, carries the evi- 
dence, if any, that the beauties of the fragments are in themselves a 
nullity, while finding their real life in the life of the whole. The differ- 
ent amount of light and shadow falling on each passage of a poem — if 
it be truly a poem, like Milton’s or Dante’s — is as a rule either a vicis- 
situde of its intrinsic rhythm or a random chiaroscuro cast from the 
critic’s own lens. 

T.S. Eliot’s recent essay on Dante may seem at times rather vague, 
with some details of questionable information. But it has a touch of 
plainness and humility which comes near to truth where more ambi- 
tious methods fail. It seems as if he had in mind the method of E. A. 
Poe and Poe’s epigoni and wished purposely to contradict it. In the 
main problem of the beauties or beauty of Dante he hits the mark. 
“Only when we have read straight through to the end of the Paradiso, 
and reread the Inferno, does the Purgatorio,” according to him, ‘‘ begin 
to yield its beauty.” “The vital matter is that Dante’s poem is a whole; 
that you must in the end come to understand every part in order to 
understand any part.” ‘It is necessary to read the philosophical pas- 
sages of Dante with the humility of a person visiting a new world, who 
admits that every part is essential to the whole.” “The Divine Comedy 
is a complete scale of the depths and heights of human emotion. Every 
degree of the feeling of humanity, from lowest to highest, has an inti- 
mate relation to the next above and below, and all fit together accord- 
ing to the logic of sensibility.” 

In more forceful terms, the same point should be formulated by say- 
ing that the “structure” of Croce — or the “artifice” of Stoll — not 

1 Selected Essays, pp. 214, 219 f., 228f. 
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only does not work as an impediment to Dante’s or Shakespeare’s 
poetry, but is the dynamic condition and the most substantial quality 
of that poetry itself. It is the law, the order, the gravitational force of 
poetry; its organism; the life of its life. 

To be sure, such words as “structure” and “‘artifice”’ would be, for 
this meaning, inconveniently chosen; they seem to carry with them a 
condemning implication. ‘‘Construction’’ would not be, probably, any 
better. Architecture and harmony are better, since it has become clear 
that architecture and music are in poetry no less decisive than they are 
in architecture and music. The progressions and supposed regressions 
of values, in so far as they belong to a real poem, are what the formal 
developments are to the harmonic goal, or what the seemingly blind 
masses are in the spaces between the windows and cornices: which win- 
dows and cornices would hardly retain any meaning, were they pressed 
together into an anthological sequence of ‘‘pure”’ beauties, as Croce and 
some others presume to do with the lyric units of the Divine Comedy. 
But there are two words, more univocal in meaning and theoretically 
stricter: myth and rhythm. Mythis the plot, the structure of the poem; 
rhythm, its diagram of emphases, its wave of tensions. The first is the 
matter, the second is the energy of the poem. They ultimately are, in 
the world of poetry as well as in the world of physics, one and the same 
thing. . 


17. The debate in Italy, in the years following the publication of 
Croce’s book, was rather protracted and repetitious, although enlivened 
at times by some sudden flashes of light. 

Some of the critics who participated in it clung, painfully, to the dis- 
tinction between pure poems and poems not so pure, like the Divine 
Comedy. “There are works,” uttered one of them, nostalgia-stricken, 
“‘there are works, such as the Iliad and the Orlando Furioso, where it 
seems to us to meet poetry in absolute purity, where phantasy reigns as 
the sole sovereign.”’ 

Such people know Homer from Vico, and Ariosto from Croce. They 
are worshipping fetishes. 

Another critic, Vladimiro Arangio-Ruiz,” tried very sensibly to con- 

1 V. Santoli, Ancora intorno all’unita poetica della Commedia, in Studi Danteschi, XIII, 


L/S aie 
2 Tl problema estetico della Commedia, in Critica, XX, 340-357- 
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vince Croce that poetry is and must be “omnis homo,” the whole man, 
or, more questionably at least in the wording, that the Divine Comedy 
is a single moment of a soul enlarged into a poem. But, however notice- 
able might be the approximation to truth in his fervent and concise 
apology for Dante, he remained short of the goal, because he too was 
unable to disentangle himself from the Poe bias that makes short lyric 
poems more eligible, by definition, to perfect beauty than large ones. 
He substituted, for the Homer and Ariosto of the others, a great lyric 
poet, Leopardi. Of the poems of Leopardi each stands by itself: “the 
Infinito does not in any way find its achievement in the Risorgimento, 
neither does the Risorgimento in Aspasia, or Aspasia in the lines To 
himself.” ‘None of these songs has anything left outside of itself; in 
each of them is the world, all the world of the poet, in a determined 
moment; since in each of them the poet’s soul poured, without any 
residue, all of itself, and appeased itself, reaching the apex of a climax, 
building a thoroughly closed world.” 

The eloquence of these words, too many, makes up for the thinness 
of the illusion. No work of art is so minimal or so enormous, so atomic 
or so cosmic, as to be self-sufficient and to escape the law of gravitation. 
There are no private universes. Each of them, airy line or bulky struc- 
ture, obeys the ampler unity of the poet’s personality, which, in its 
turn, flows in the whole stream of the world’s history. Examples chosen 
to illustrate a contrary view are all wrong; the example from Leopardi 
is among the most wrong. The Infinito, the Risorgimento, and all the 
others, cling together, in a quality of order different, to be sure, from 
the order ruling the Divine Comedy, but no less organic and necessary. 
The single Canti are like chapters in an autobiographic confession or 
novel; each of them is an element in the atmosphere of all the others; 
none of them could be transferred without damage to another place. 

Lastly, some critic * discovered that “it is always poetry which gen- 
erates its own structure,” that “the reality of poetry is in the synthetic 
organism of all its elements”; but he endeavored at the same time, 
through some obscure device, to patronize Croce’s criticism of Dante 
as a decisive progress over all his predecessors: a contradiction possibly 
well-meant, but certainly hopeless. Neither he nor any other critic, if 


1 L. Russo, Il Dante del Vossler, in Studi Danteschi, XII, 5-29. See also Croce’s attempt 
not quite successful, at a compromise, in Critica, XXV, 183 ff. 
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unwilling thoroughly to discard the fundamental errors of the aesthetics 
of yesterday, could attain any progress whatever in Dante’s or any 
other great poet’s critical appreciation. 


18. There is no way of discarding such errors, if not by acknowledg- 
ing that all the search after pure poetry, either in a small or in a large 
poem, is an error in itself. 

Nature, at the beginning, seems to show some patterns, or hints, of 
this longed-for absoluteness. One may believe, if one so chooses, that 
the bird’s song is pure poetry, that the geometry of a snowflake is pure 
architecture: disinterested, self-sufficient expressions and forms. As 
soon as this supposed primitive hypostasis of art is surpassed, the ab- 
soluteness becomes a metaphysical entity, nowhere to be located in the 
physical and historical world. Shelley may envy the skylark’s ‘‘strains 
of unpremeditated art,” or a masterbuilder may fancy that a stalactitic 
cave is better than Rheims; but their works are superior to the works of 
nature; and their superiority lies in the very imperfection and effort by 
means of which they mediate between the supposed perfection of na- 
ture and a supernatural, or totally spiritual, harmony. The higher these 
human works soar, the heavier may be the burden of death which they 
carry with them; the taller the tree, the vaster the shadow. In a sense, 
it is quite likely that that quality of “‘pure”’ art which these critics are 
demanding is present in a higher percentage in a fascinating detective 
story than in War and Peace, in a savage dance than in the Ninth 
Symphony. 

In the particular case of Dante, his imperfection and effort is bound, 
as happens in any other case, both to the shortcomings of his person- 
ality and to the quality of his social and spiritual environment. ‘Dante 
was far from perfect, even as a poet,” thus stated, quite correctly, 
Santayana.’ ‘‘He was too much of a man of his own time, and often 
wrote with a passion not clarified into judgment.”” And C. A. Dins- 
more, almost echoing: ‘‘Dante had the faults of his temperament and 
did not escape the limitations of his time. These blemishes and limi- 
tations reveal themselves in his work.” ? Chapman himself is unobjec- 
tionable when judging that the artistic blemishes in Dante are always 


1 Three Philosophical Poets, p. 128. 
2 Life of Dante, Boston, 1919, p. 274. 
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due to the faulty sides of his personality; although, exaggerating as 
usual, he tries to heap all the responsibility on Dante’s shoulders, and 
to exonerate the collectivity and the spiritual atmosphere from which 
the worst as well as the best of his inclinations drewa great part of their 
vigor. Hence the usefulness of any biographical inquiry, unprejudiced 
as it may be, if the research is inspired by a sincere love for truth, if it is 
not obscured by an inquisitional insistence or by the eagerness of the 
biographer and judge for his own petty triumph. Milton thought that, 
in order to write a poem, the poet himself must first be a poem, neglect- 
ing, however, to add that this could not happen entirely to him or ever 
to anybody. In so far as the living poem of Dante’s personality is im- 
perfect, the written poem is imperfect also; the light and shadow of his 
inner and outer experience are integrally transferred into it. The judg- 
ment on the biography, or on Dante’s heart, can be translated into a 
judgment on the poetry, or on Dante’s creative mind; the measures and 
terms sound different, but the two kinds of judgment cannot differ in 
value. 

Possibly the defects of Dante’s character are best summarized under 
the caption of egotism, as it was suggested. But it is no real discovery, 
since egotism is a common name for all particular sins, just as love, or 
charity, is a general denomination for all kinds of virtue. Another 
critic, Mario Rossi, tried to explain the supposed “‘zones of shadow” in 
the Comedy by a contrast, in Dante’s mind, between a mystic and a 
human element. It is far better not to speak of “zones of shadow,” as 
if they lay there clearcut in their boundaries and ready for the scissors 
of the anthological critic; it is far preferable to speak of the shadow 
which is organically and inextricably interwoven with the light of the 
poem; but, apart from this, the formula of Mr. Rossi may prove at least 
as good as several others, whether alike or different. This is also the 
point at which the particular criticism and appreciation of Dante flows, 
and must flow, into the general knowledge and appreciation of his time 
and society. 

There, at that confluence, we meet with another obvious word, as fre- 
quently as we previously met words like egotism and pride. This new 
label is intellectualism. It is plentifully repeated that it is intellectual- 
ism which spoils Dante’s poetry, partly owing to a personal trend of his 
mind and partly to a kind of mediaeval epidemic. Undoubtedly, it 
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would be idle flattery to clear Dante from his share of responsibility, 
and to generalize that fault as unescapable in the Middle Ages. There 
were, say, from Scotus Erigena to Meister Eckardt spirits whose ap- 
proach to God was less involved than it often was in Dante; there were, 
even in early Italy, poets like Jacopone whose elocution was more 
“mystic,” or straight, less ““human,” or cleverly sophisticated, than 
Dante’s. However, no attempt at analyzing such attitude in Dante or 
in his epoch should overlook the fact that its roots lie deep and broad in 
the nature of man; that there is not a single individual — let alone an 
age of history — which could claim to be totally free of it. Intellectual- 
ism indeed can scarcely be defined otherwise than as a form of defective 
intellect. Whenever the mind forgets that no truth can be conquered 
without the power of inspiration and love, that is, of poetry and action, 
whenever the mind relies on the strict routine of rational operations, 
there intellectualism arises with its sterility and thorns. The young 
Dante of the Vita Nuova, who plays, equally stubborn and cold, the 
game of the number nine about the vanishing personality of Beatrice; 
the Dante of the Convivio, who quite earnestly speculates how many 
years old Jesus Christ would have been when he died had they not cru- 
cified him, shows naked the marks of a disease which never, all through 
the Divine Comedy, totally heals. On the other hand, there would 
never have been the rhythmic and metric system of, the Comedy, and 
the famous responsions of the terzinas, without this superstition, nay, 
obsession and cabala, of the numbers and symmetries. Those who love 
the one cannot entirely loathe the other; which is the price they must 
pay for it. Here also light and shadow are one and the same. 

It is not intellectual desire or moral will that impairs the perfection 
of Dante’s poetry; on the contrary, it is the imperfection of his intellect 
and of his heart that makes the imperfection of the poetry. Intellec- 
tualism, a defect of the mind, is linked to a moral defect, to the arro- 
gance and aridity which, in its turn, is echoed, more or less, by the 
aridity and harshness of the song. Much the same is true about the 
Dantean obscurity. That there is in him no obscurity at all, save for 
our ignorance, is flattery to Dante; to presume, as T. S. Eliot does, that 
we can easily understand him all the way through, even with a feather- 
light historical and philological apparatus, if we only use our individual 
power of simply understanding poetry, is flattery to ourselves. In so 
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far as there is objective obscurity in the Comedy, it is the consequence 
of either of two main causes or of both. There was in Dante and in 
many currents of mediaeval taste the tendency to believe that the plain 
expression is unworthy of high poetry, and that beauty itself must be 
beautified, that is, wrapped in specious mysteriousness. Hence, for ex- 
ample, the strikingly unfortunate paraphrase and beautification of the 
Paternoster in Purgatorio XI. This is, in ethical terms, a misconception 
of aristocracy and hierarchy, the blemish of self-conceit. Secondly, 
there was Dante’s egocentrism, which drove him to suppose that what- 
ever might be personally interesting or impassioning to him must be of 
equally deep concern for lands undiscovered and ages to come. Hence 
the disproportions and the overdone syntheticism of allusions and 
tortured slants. 

He did not fall short of the goal which he had set himself in supreme 
poetry, as a consequence of having trespassed beyond the alleged boun- 
daries of pure, elementary poetry, as a penalty for having been or 
wanted to be a savant, or a prophet, or a saint. This comparative fail- 
ure happened to him, as it happens for one reason or another to any 
other poet, because he was not enough of a sage and not enough of a 
saint. Pure, absolute poetry would only be found at the wholly human, 
i.e., superhuman, level where the thinker, the hero, and the poet are one 
and the same motion in the integration of one and the same soul, where 
Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, and both are inspired, creative Love. 
This is the Orphic ideal of poetry. It was divine in Dante to strive 
towards it, it was human in him not to attain it fully. 

Therefore the fighting, tragic character of Dante’s expression. Trag- 
edy, so contends a philosophical critic, is quite extraneous to the Dan- 
tean form, which is ever solemn and serene, ever self-assured and im- 
perturbable. One staggers at such a thundering nonsense, only to feel 
somewhat relieved thereafter when thinking, this time at least with 
hearty approval, of the angry mood in which Chapman disposes of the 
intruders who have studied in recent times religion and the fine arts 
without a “practical acquaintance with the vehicles which they dealt 
with.”’ 

Dante himself knew better, as every good poet does. He knew that 
no poet — possibly with the seeming exception of his touchingly, 
naively idolized Virgil — can afford a world of immaculate splendor. 
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God himself, he says, could not make omni-lucent this Universe of his. 
- Dio mon pote: +” 


He who did with compass mark 

The limits of the world and therewithin 

Distinguished so much clear, and so much dark, 
Could not His Power so everywhere impress 

Upon the universe, but that His Word 

Must have remained in infinite excess — 


In the poet’s world, which is a world of words, the word must remain 
inadequate; we mean the effected, uttered word in comparison with the 
inner one. Dante’s ever tireless, and rather tiresome, avowals of ex- 
pressive impotence, his endless complaints about the inferiority of his 
sentence to the pattern of his inspiration, are far from being, as they 
were with blunt maliciousness decoded, the modest cant of the boaster, 
a vanity or humility fair. The dejection of his humility is as genuine as 
the exultations of his pride. He opens the poem with an admission of 
poetic fear: 


Ah quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura.... 


He closes it with an admission of defeat: 


A Valta fantasia qui manco possa. 


But the defeat implies the victory, as the victory is laden with de- 
feat. This diagram or vicissitude of the success-failure with the failure- 
success is the inner dialectic of the poem; it is also, at least to some ex- 
tent, the subject-matter of the research and critical appreciation of the 
poem. But its behavior is, like that of a wave, not to be described with 
compasses and square. It has the fluid continuity of a living curve, 
whose process cannot be sectioned into watertight compartments. It 
may, to some extent, yield its secret to a warm, feeling touch: to fingers, 
one dares say, apt to follow a living hair along the lines of its natural 
growth; it has nothing to say to cold, dissecting blades. 


1g. Two opposite examples can further clarify, if necessary, what has 
been said. 
The first is taken from the poetry of statement, or Dantean intel- 
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lectualism, otherwise called the theologico-political novel, or “struc- 


ture.” It is Virgil’s lecture on love in Purgatorio XVIII. 


Per6 ti prego, dolce padre caro, 
che mi dimostri amore, a cui reduci 
ogni buono operare e ’] suo contraro. 
“Drizza” disse “ver me l’agute luci 
de lo ’ntelletto, e fieti manifesto 
Verror dei ciechi che si fanno duci. 
L’animo, ch’ é creato ad amar presto, 
ad ogni cosa é mobile che piace, 
tosto che dal piacere in atto é desto. 
Vostra apprensiva da esser verace 
tragge intenzione, e dentro a voi la spiega, 
si che l’animo ad essa volger face; 
e se, rivolto, inver di lei si piega, 
quel piegare é amor, quell’é natura 
che per piacer di novo in voi si lega. 


In spite of a certain aura, under which some lines, especially at the 
close of the three last terzinas, slightly although increasingly quiver, an 
unprepared ear is easily tempted to reject all of this “section.”” There 
is no permanent reason why Love should be triparted just under the 
rubrics of natural, sensitive, and intellective; there might be species and 
sub-species different from these; there might be many, or endless 
others; or only two; or only one. Having taken for an eternal truth the 
momentary scheme of a classified learning, having sinned in his intellect 
the sin of intellectualism, the poet pays the penalty in the hollow, un- 
substantial gravity of the elocution. This misunderstanding of the pro- 
visory idioms of more or less transient philosophies, as if they were the 
Ideas themselves, for ever, and of myths and symbols as if they were a 
material record of a ne varietur reality, is materialism, or fetishism of 
the word, and stifles poetry. Dante’s mind like that of the Middle Ages 
often lapsed into this kind of error. 

But the two ensuing terzinas read as follows: 


Poi, come ’! foco movesi in altura 
per la sua forma ch’é nata a salire 
la dove pit in sua matera dura, 

cosi l’animo preso entra in disire, 
ch’é moto spiritale e mai non posa 
fin che la cosa amata il fa gioire. 
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Here is, unmistakably, a crescendo of lyric beauty, overpowering, 
with sheer sublimity attained in the final line. 

They may say, if they like, that this is a sudden inflorescence thrust- 
ing forth from a prickly brier. But the stalks, cosé and fin che, are there, 
tightly grasping the bush, and giving evidence that to pluck those 
flowers, to sever those sentences, is to kill them. Or they may say, if 
such a simile were plausible, that all the lecture is a skinny, underfed 
body, topped by a lovely head, with a shining eye; which is no good 
reason for beheading that body, or carving out that eye, to weigh it 
blind on their palms. 

Indeed, the blank walls belong to the architecture too, especially to 
this style of architecture; the pauses and supposed emptinesses inte- 
grate themselves in the flux of the music. 

The second example is taken, inversely, from Dante’s ‘“‘poetry”’: 
the first, and perhaps also the most celebrated specimen of it in the 
Comedy, Francesca da Rimini. 

It used to be read for generations as a paragon of the Dantean genius 
at its best, as they would have liked to have it all the time. It was a 
unity, complete in itself, defying any critique; one lyric breath going 
through a “‘Shakespearean”’ drama of human passions and characters 
true to life. 

It has become impossible for us to read the canto in this same spirit. 
There are general reasons for that, and particular ones. 

Of the general reasons the most valid is that we are gradually being 
weaned from the romantic abuse of appreciating the works of fiction 
and poetry as if they were and ought to be shows and performances of 
“living” characters, closely resembling actual life. Valéry, whose con- 
structive Aesthetics remains fairly foggy, nevertheless in his contro- 
versial mood makes a good point against this obsession for “‘person- 
nages, ces vivants sans entrailles.”’ ! 

The romantic critics kept careful watch that the poets might not en- 
croach without adequate punishment upon the forbidden lands of phi- 
losophy and systematic thinking. It is very puzzling that at the same 

1 Littérature, Paris, 1930, p. 122. Another intuition of truth, although inadequately 
formulated, is in the same booklet, p. 40, where Valéry says: ‘“‘Construire un poéme qui ne 
contienne que poésie est impossible. Si une piéce ne contient que poésie, elle n’est pas con- 


struite; elle n’est pas un poéme.” It is clear that when he writes, in this passage, poésie, he 
should mean the chimerical blue flower of “‘ poésie pure.” 
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time they spurred them strenuously towards the promised lands of 
social science and descriptive psychology. They urged with one hand 
the fruit of intellectual knowledge that they withheld in the other. 
E. E. Stoll ! has warned, in the case of Shakespeare, against the fallacy 
of endowing characters with an independent existence. He stressed 
that we should no more turn to drama for psychology or criminology 
than to sculpture or painting for anatomy. Dante was much less of a 
psychologist and psychiatrist than was Shakespeare. 

In the particular case of Dante, we find an unusual exaggeration in 
Santayana, where he contends that “the Bonifaces and the Ugolinos 
are not the truly deep, the truly lovely figures of the Divine Comedy; 
they are, in a relative sense, the vulgarities in it,” ? although a quan- 
tum of truth lies under the foam of the exaggeration. Rather than by 
aversion in general to the fad of the poet as a portraitist and psychol- 
ogist, he is moved to that particular judgment by his innate dislike for 
anything too unpolished and robust. Francesca certainly is lovely to 
him. But a wider truth flashed through some words of Grandgent, 
where he wrote: ® “If the exhibition of the ego was foreign to medieval 
taste, the observation of self was scarcely less so. Introspection was 
confined, in the main, to religious experience, where it is legitimate and 
necessary.”’ Had he insisted, had he extended the validity of this re- 
mark from the poet’s self to the poet’s creatures, from Dante’s lyrical 
introspection to his dramatic inspection of objective characters, the in- 
terpretation of the Comedy would have owed to him a most decisive 
furtherance. 

That the “drama” of Francesca could not even literally be under- 
stood without the introductory terzinas of the fifth canto, i.e., implicitly 
without all the plan and purpose of the whole poem, is a truth too 
obvious to need demonstration. It also would be a waste of time to 
repeat the observations that have been made in recent times about 
major and minor inconsistencies in the portraiture of the characters 
and in the realistic development of the dialogue. 


1 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 87 ff., 401 f. 

2 Three Philosophical Poets, p. 128. 

3 Dante, New York, 1921, p. 290. See also, by the same Grandgent, The Power of Dante, 
lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in the autumn of 1917, Boston, 1918: particu- 
larly the lecture on Workmanship. 
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Beside that, it is clear that, in the periphrastic terzina locating the 
native city of Francesca, the landscape of the weary Po seeking peace 
in its sea-death, by allusive contrast, very splendidly mirrors the des- 
perate longing for peace of the tormented souls. But it is no less clear 
that this method of geographic description is inspired by the mediaeval 
and Dantean aesthetics of beautification at any cost and of illustrious 
obscurity. The Ravenna of the Francesca episode, however happily it 
may finally result through a kind of Apelles-stroke, belongs in a long 
series of geographic riddles, among which the most strikingly baroque 
is the Marseilles of Folco, in Paradiso IX. 

The silence of Paolo mystified scores of critics, who haloed it with 
exquisite, far-fetched significances. Its emotional and poetic efficiency 
is patent; but, in order exactly to appreciate its quality, one should not 
neglect the inquiry, whether the archaic drama-technique of Dante, 
especially in the first cantos, like the technique of the early Athenian 
play, is ordinarily able to manage more than two characters at a time. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that the Hades of Virgil is a 
mighty presence in the Inferno of Dante; and that in Virgil’s Hades 
nothing is, or was, as impressive as the meeting with Dido. Several 
strains in the Francesca episode are attuned, as far as Dante’s instru- 
ment allowed, to the Dido scene. The silence of Paolo to some extent 
echoes the silence of Dido (Aeneid, VI, 469), which in its turn echoed 
the silence of Ajax (Odyssey, XI, 563). Poetic silences do echo each 
other. 

As for Francesca herself, the features of the forlorn, ever loving 
woman in her are combined with those of the highly cultivated, even 
highbrow lady of the smartest set in an intricacy most labyrinthine 
and delusive (but true, this time, to labyrinthine life, although uncon- 
sciously, and not the kind of truthfulness to life which those critics ex- 
pected). Her salutation to the distinguished visitor is curvilinearly, 
almost euphuistically modelled; the self-introduction and the well meas- 
ured curtsy to Virgil, the ‘‘dottore,” as gracious as her flight and land- 
ing, are wrapped in sophisticated allusions, so as to make of Hell a court 
of love or the salon of a précieuse; the narrative and oratorical order of 
the delivery is, or wants to be irreprehensible; the literary quotations. 
are select; the skilful progressive symmetry with which the doctrines of 
the fedeli d’amore and dolce stil nuovo are staged in the three terzinas 
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headed each by the word Amor, could find its par in Meistersinger 
craftsmanship. 

There has been ado without end about Dante’s final fainting after the 
speech of Francesca and the tears of Paolo. The episode was called the 
canto of the great pity of Dante. This overemphasis was laid on the 
finale of the scene by readers who had not noticed how many times, be- 
fore and after, Dante is terror- or pity-stricken, or actually swoons, or 
falls as dead. 

Here the share of Virgil is a comparatively modest one. 


Nec minus Aeneas, casu concussus iniquo, 
prosequitur lacrimis longe et miseratur euntem. 


The imitation of Christ and the devout intimacy with his Passion fos- 
tered the fainting and falling and almost expiring as a ritual and gradu- 
ally conventionalized gesture of medieval emotion. The Chanson de 
Roland shows mass faintings, scores of thousands of warriors swooning 
on horseback at the same instant, in a kind of military-mystic drill. 
Swooning in the Vita Nuova is almost as ordinary as sighing and sob- 
bing and shedding tears is in Werther. Such processes of crystallization 
in expression and gestures are observable, as under the magnifying 
power of a laboratory lens, also in the minor adventures of everyday 
words and behavior. We do not really mean it, when we say, in a 
fairly temperate mood, “‘amazing” or ‘‘awful’”’; we do not plan, when 
we touch our hat, to take off our helmet offering vassalage to the gen- 
tleman across. There certainly is pity and terror in Dante, at the sight 
of the “‘due cognati”’; only, the meaning of his sympathy is qualified by 
the tearshedding which he immediately after indulges in, at the sight of 
the foul glutton Ciacco; there certainly is tragedy in his falling as dead 
at the end of the fifth canto: “‘e caddi come corpo morto cade”; but 
this tragedy too is qualified by much the same fit having occurred with 
much the same words at the end of the third canto: “‘e caddi come 
Yuom che ’l sonno piglia.”” The fainting in him does not carry the same 
range of expressive values that it would have in the twentieth century 
writer. Inversely, a kiss in the Vita Nuova would not be quite the same 
thing that it is in a movie picture or on a New Yeatr’s eve. 

We all know now that Francesca’s reference to the romance of Lance- 
lot “Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” is not laden with all the horror 
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and curse that was supposed by former readers. Remorse, voluptuous- 
ness, and literary self-complacency in the citation from a famed book 
are there unequally and subtly mixed. Had he meant that verse to be 
as loud as it became on the lips of so many declaimers, he would not 
have quoted, so light-heartedly, so forgetfully, the same book and the 
same story a few pages or years later, when, in Paradiso XVI, Beatrice 
cunningly smiling is likened 
unto her who coughed 
at the first storied fault of Guinevere. 


Had he meant his fainting as a particular homage to the particular des- 
tiny of Paolo and Francesca, had he felt so uniquely distressed about it, 
he would not have placed, a few years or pages later, Cunizza da Ro- 
mano and the prostitute Rahab, so light-heartedly, so forgetfully, among 
the blessed. Or at least he would have cared to explain more openly 
why Cunizza and Rahab belong in Heaven, and Francesca in Hell. 
Maybe the reason is her sudden death with no time for repentance; it 
is also very likely that this reason is adumbrated in the fleeting words 
““e il modo ancor m’offende.”’ There is, however, no reason why the poet, 
if he cherished her so uniquely, should not have called to her help the 
tears or the just “‘one little tear,” which, unknown to all but Dante 
and God, saved by the narrowest margin the souls of Manfred and 
Buonconte. 

Be it as it may, there she belongs, in Hell; and for better reasons than 
merely casuistic ones. An analysis, such as briefly outlined above, can 
shift the meaning and quality of the beauty; it does not affect the in- 
tensity of it in the Francesca scene. 


The lofty works, uncomprehended, 
Are bright as on the earliest day. 


Not only are there those trumpet calls of perennial love, enthralling, 
which, not at all by chance, sound similar to the lyrical soaring that was 
noticed already in the lecture on love of Purgatorio XVIII. Not only 
is the eager, selfish curiosity of Dante’s investigation about “how it 
happened the first time”’ — so akin to his merciless intellectual atten- 
tion in the Farinata-Cavalcanti scene, and to so many Apollinean, dart- 
ing attitudes of his during his journey amidst sufferers and strugglers 
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— soothed by an ineffable touch of human gentleness (‘Francesca . . . 
madimmi . . .”), and, meanwhile, deeply entwined with his own selfish- 
unselfish, terrified-fragrant retrospection of his own love-errors (“Ahi 
lasso!’’). Not only isthe stiffness of the figures, the almost Byzantine or 
caryatid-like rigidity of their growth, dripping now and then with a 
precious, heavy drop of narrative delight: “Quel giorno pit non vi leg- 
gemmo avante.”’ But whatever we may have lost, through a clearer in- 
sight into the sentimental pathos and in the realistic, or so-called Shake- 
spearean, values of the episode, is abundantly made up by its structural 
beauty. It is beautiful that on this second threshold of the horrors, im- 
mediately after the first threshold where Dante stopped at the noble 
castle, on the meadow of Elysium, meeting the dreamy pageant of the 
great spirits of Antiquity, we linger at a phantasmal appearance of the 
genteel society of late Middle Ages courts: singing, reading aloud, spec- 
ulating about love, making love. The hurricane of Hell subsides awhile 
to gather the scents from the slender breeze that had breathed all over 
the Vita Nuova. Dante, as a poet still a youngster, wonders at the 
matchless majesty of the Aeneid, Book VI; and yet, irretrievably 
daring, picks for himself, under the very eyes of Virgil, a lovely one 
“from the troop where Dido is.” As he studiously endeavors to echo 
the teacher’s voice, a new song surges from his throat: amazing to him- 
self. But he also bids, in Francesca, a troubled farewell to earthly love, 
whilst starting his pilgrim’s progress under the guidance, invisible yet, 
of the incorporeal deity Beatrice. 

What was ‘“‘uncomprehended” was the futility of interpreting the 
Francesca metope aside from the architecture under which it is condi- 
tioned. Neither was the lecture on love in Purgatorio XVIII a dead 
piece of wall, just bricks and stones, nor is this most celebrated of 
Dante’s poetical successes a window in the air. Misleading was also the 
obduracy of subjecting the Comedy to patterns of style which were 
alien to it; chiefly, to the pre-romantic and romantic pattern in the in- 
dividualized portrayal of characters.! Dante is much nearer to Byzan- 
tine art than to High Renaissance and Rembrandt. With the antennae 
of his searching sensibility he was able to anticipate, as if by flashes, 


1 T. S. Eliot (Selected Essays, p. 233) remarks how difficult it is for us “to conceive of an 
age — of many ages — when human beings cared somewhat about the salvation of the 
soul, but not about each other as personalities.” 
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some of the coming trends; there is even, from Francesca to Farinata, 
Brunetto, Ulysses, Ugolino, a zigzag progression, if not towards the 
Venetians and the Dutch, at least towards the Florentine Renaissance 
and Michelangelo. In this, as well as in some chiaroscuro of land- 
scape-painting, or in the self-applauding artistry of the double meta- 
morphosis of the snakes, a precognition of modern taste looms over the 
Inferno. But, in the main, the Inferno also is of another age. The 
Dante of the Purgatorio is fully the contemporary of Giotto. In the 
Paradiso he clings to the goldground and to the flat balance of the com- 
position, as exemplified, even much later, say, in the Last Judgment of 
Beato Angelico. 

Should there be a contest among all the commentators and illustra- 
tors of the Comedy in these six centuries, there would be many chances 
in favor of Botticelli’s drawings. He does not care very much about 
outstanding episodes and highly individualized heroes. One must 
strain one’s eyes to recognize the Dantean aces of romantic criticism in 
the close network of his obedient labor. He insists, as it was in the spirit 
of the poet and the poet’s age, on collective stagings and straight sym- 
metries of attitudes. Canto after canto, canticle after canticle, the 
three real personages emerge from the choral throngs: Dante, Beatrice, 
and Virgil. The poet reaches his new Vita Nuova, eternal and infinite, 
to which he has battled his way through hardship and horror. More 
and more airy and elate, as his Dante climbs beside Virgil to the top of 
the holy mount and soars after his beloved one to the Empyrean, the 
painter unfolds in lines the final, unitary sweetness of the story and the 
feeling, of the myth and the rhythm. 


20. The aesthetic method in Dante criticism, as applied from Vico to 
De Sanctis and De Sanctis’ epigoni, has given the results it could afford 
to give: decisive in many partial discoveries, and in the stress which it 
put on the whole of the problem. But much of it was founded on the 
wrong assumption that Dante should have been a Homer or a Shake- 
speare, and on the wrong assumption that Homer and Shakespeare 
were such as Vico and De Sanctis wanted them to be. 

The scholarly research, on the other hand, as it has been tediously re- 
peated, suffered often under the superstition that the beauty of Dante 
was to be sacramentally accepted: a topic for elucidations, not a sub- 
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ject for intrinsic inquiry. But it holds unshaken truths in the postu- 
lates that the Comedy is a unity, that Dante’s structure and poetry, 
Dante’s personality and work, are a unity, and that his personality and 
work are organically united to his society and age. 

The statement, recently uttered, that one must be a Catholic, nay, a 
Florentine Catholic, in order to understand Dante rightly, is an insipid 
joke. Moderately and earnestly, T. S. Eliot, substantially a Catholic 
too, hits the point when stating that ‘‘there is a difference between phil- 
osophical belzef and poetic assent.” All that he wants is poetic assent, 
which is, we suppose, trained knowledge with warmth of sympathy. 

The meaningless dispute between philosophical and historical criti- 
cism finds its only issue in a criticism that is at once philosophical and 
historical. Equally, the contrast between the beauties and the beauty 
of Dante is straightened in the conception that Dante’s beauties are the 
beams of Dante’s beauty. The structural beauty is the highest value of 
the Comedy; and this is true for any work of art, large or small, old or 
new. The only distinctive mark of Dante, if any, is the ratio between 
the power of his genius and the bulkiness of the obstacles which it con- 
tinually piles against itself, and continually overpowers. This extraor- 
dinary ratio makes of Dante criticism a paradigm of criticism. 

For the rest, he shares with all the others the destiny of the struggle 
for beauty, which is never, in a human work, the Absolute of the Beau- 
tiful. The intellectual love of the Divine Comedy, as of every other liv- 
ing thing, consists, as Spinoza would say, in understanding its perfec- 
tion. Its perfection and unity, in its turn, consists in the imperfection 
of the monad, revolving around the supreme monad which Dante, and 
Leibniz too, the philosopher of the monads, called God. 
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1. This Society shall be called the DANTE Society. Its object shall be 
the encouragement of the study of the Life and Works of Dante. 


2. Any person desirous to become a member of this Society may do so 
by signifying his or her wish in writing to the Secretary, and by the pay- 
ment of an annual fee of five dollars.* 

3. An Annual Meeting for the election of officers shall be held at Cam- 
bridge on the third Tuesday of May, of which due notice shall be given to 
the members by the Secretary. 

4. Special meetings may be held at any time appointed by vote of the 
members at the Annual Meeting, or by call from the President and Secre- 
tary. 

5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and 
Treasurer, and a Librarian, who, together with three members thereto 
chosen, shall form the Council of the Society. All these officers shall be 
chosen at the Annual Meeting, and their term of service shall be for one 
year, or until their successors are elected. Vacancies in the Council shall be 
filled for the remainder of the year by the Council. 

6. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice-President, or, in the 
absence of both, any member of the Council, shall preside at all meetings 
of the Society and of the Council. 


7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of the meetings of 
the Society and of the Council, shall collect and receive all dues, and keep 
accounts of the income and expenditure of the Society, shall give notice of 
meetings, and shall perform all other duties appropriate to his office. 


8. The Council shall hold meetings at such times as it may appoint, 
shall determine on the use to be made of the income of the Society, shall 
endeavor to promote the special objects of the Society in such ways as may 
seem most appropriate, and shall make an annual report of their proceed- 
ings, including a full statement of accounts, at each Annual Meeting. This 
report shall be made in print for distribution to the members. 


* In 1950, amended as follows: for members residing within fifty miles of Cam- 
bridge, five dollars; for others, three dollars; life membership, fifty dollars. 
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9. No officer of the Society shall be competent to contract debts in the 
name of the Society, and no expenditure shall be made without a vote of 
the Council. 

ro. A majority of the Council shall form a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

11. Any person distinguished for his interest in the purposes of the 
Society, or who has rendered it valuable service, may be chosen an Honor- 
ary Member at any regular meeting of the Society, and shall be entitled to 
all its privileges without annual assessment. 

12. The preceding rules may be changed at any time by unanimous 
vote of the Council. 


PHS DANE ORRIZE 


The Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay by a student in any department of Harvard University, or by a 
graduate of not more than three years’ standing, on a subject drawn from 
the life or works of Dante. The competition is open to students and grad- 
uates of similar standing of any college or university in the United States. 

Essayists are at liberty to propose subjects for the approval of the 
Secretary of the Society. 

Essays must be deposited with the Dean of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., on or before the first day of May. 

On the title-page must be written an assumed name and a statement of 
the writer’s standing, 7.e., whether he is a graduate or an undergraduate 
(and of what college or university); if he is an undergraduate, to what 
class he belongs, and to what department of the college or university. 
Under cover with the essay must be sent a sealed letter containing the true 
name and address of the writer, and superscribed with his assumed name. 

The essays must be written upon letter paper, of good quality, of the 
quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top, at the bot- 
tom, and on each side, so that they may be bound up without injury to the 
writing. The sheets on which the essay is written must be securely fastened 
together. 

The judges of the essays are a committee of the Dante Society. 
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full prize, they are at liberty to award one or two prizes of fifty dollars, 
or to award no prize. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in the 
Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays offered 
in competition for the Dante Prize, whether successful or not. 
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awarded to the following persons for essays of the titles designated below: 


1887 Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth: Dante’s Obligations to the Schoolmen, 
especially to Thomas Aquinas. 

1888 George Rice Carpenter: The Interpretation and Reconciliation of 
the Different Accounts of his Experiences after the Death of 
Beatrice, given by Dante in the Vita Nuova and the Convito. 
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Charles Sterrett Latham: A Translation into English of Dante’s 
Letters, with Explanatory and Historical Comments. 

Kenneth McKenzie: The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

‘Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford: Dante’s Influence upon Spanish 
Literature during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 

Annette Fiske: Dante’s Obligations to Old French and Provengal 
Lyric Poetry. 

Arthur Newton Peaslee: A Metrical Rhyming Translation of the 
Three Canzoni of the Convito. 

Henry Latimer Seaver: A Translation of the Canzoni in the Convito. 

Alain Campbell White: A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra, and a Discussion of its Authenticity. 

Alfonso de Salvio: The Verse Endings in the Divina Commedia in 
which Dante has made “li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro che 
quello ch’ erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di esprimere.” 

Fritz Hagens: A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio. 

Chandler Rathfon Post: The Beginnings of the Influence of Dante 
in Castilian and Catalan Literature. 

Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers: Characteristics of the Vita Nuova. 

Ralph Hayward Keniston: The Dante Tradition in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Roger Theodore Lafferty: The Philosophy of Dante. 

George Hussey Gifford: Expressions of Gratitude in Dante. 

Richard Ager Newhall: Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in Dante. 

Amos Philip McMahon: On Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of 
Imperialism in Mediaeval and in Modern Times. 

Walter Llewellyn Bullock: Modern Traits in Dante. 

S. Shubow: Dante in Politics. 

Merritt Y. Hughes: The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Vears. 

Fredericka Blankner: The Influence of the Vita Nuova on Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonetti. 

Marthe Bloch: The Rhythm of Dante’s sonnets in the Vita Nuova; 
and May Belle Penn: A comparative study of the similes of the 
Divine Comedy and the Aeneid. 

Marc Denkinger: Aspects Modernes de Dante. 

Anthony De Florio: 11 Concetto Dantesco della Giustizia Divina. 

Ambrogio Donini: Appunti per una Storia del pensiero di Dante in 
rapporto al movimento Gioachimita; and Paul H. Harris: The 
Influence of Guido Cavalcanti on Dante. 
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Arthur M. Bullowa: The Divine Comedy during the Renaissance. 

Gina R. Merola: Influences in the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 

Jeannette G. Byington: The Relation of Dante’s Theological Doc- 
trines to the Present Teachings of the Church of Rome; and 
David L. Marks: Dante and Rousseau. 

Jeannette G. Byington: Milton’s Debt to Dante; and Agnes Marion: 
Michelangelo’s Debt to Dante. 

William Edward Harrison: Dante’s Mantle. 

Caryl P. Haskins: The Religious Background of the Divine Comedy. 

J. Chesley Mathews: Dante and Major American Writers 1800- 
1867; and Paul Siegel: Dante on Monarchy. 

Mimi Wilczynski: A Thread of Shadow in Dante’s Purgatory. 

L. Marsden Durham: Dante and T. S. Eliot. 

Sarah C. Alexander: Dante in Relation to Landscape Poetry; Joanna 
H. Loewe: The Divine Comedy in Art; Frances Lynd: Imagery 
in the First Two Cantiche of the Divine Comedy; and Florence 
M. Newman: The Francesca da Rimini Episode in English Litera- 
ture. 

Rosina Bateson: Paolo and Francesca; and Mary C. Williams: Fear 
in the Divine Comedy. | 

Elien Harriman: Angels in Dante. 

Raymond J. Dorius: The English Reader and Dante’s Visibile 
Parlare; and Howard H. Schless: Melville and Dante: A Struc- 
tural Comparison. 

Siegle Fleisher: Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia. 
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From 1936 to 1950 the annual meetings of the Dante Society were 
held as follows: the fifty-fifth on May 19, 1936, the fifty-sixth on 
May 18, 1937, the fifty-seventh on May 17, 1938. In 1939 there was 
no meeting. The fifty-eighth meeting was held on May 7, 1940. These 
meetings were held at the home of the President, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford, 9 Riedesel Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., except the 1938 meet- 
ing, which was held in Room J, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 
After Professor Ford retired from the presidency in 1940 and was 
succeeded in office by Professor F. N. Robinson, the meetings were 
held as follows: the fifty-ninth on May 20, 1941, at the Longfellow 
House, 105 Brattle Street, Cambridge; the sixtieth on May 19, 1942, 
the sixty-first on May 18, 1943, the sixty-second on May 16, 1944, 
the sixty-third on May 15, 1945, the sixty-fourth on May 21, 1946, 
the sixty-fifth on May 20, 1947, the sixty-sixth on May 18, 1948, the 
sixty-seventh on May 17, 1949; all, since the 1941 meeting, at the 
home of the President, Professor F. N. Robinson, 6 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

At these meetings the reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
presented and accepted. At the meetings of 1936, 1937, and 1938, no 
changes were made in the officers of the Society. In 1939, through 
the death of Professor C. H. Grandgent, the Society lost its Honorary 
President. At the 1940 meeting the President, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford, announced his retirement from the presidency, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Professor F. N. Robinson; 
Vice-President, Professor E. F. Langley; Council, Miss Angeline 
Lograsso, Mrs. Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Professor E. K. Rand; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G. B. Weston. At the 1946 meeting Professor R. H. 
Pfeiffer was elected to the Council in place of the late Professor 
Rand. At the 1949 meeting Dr. E. H. Wilkins was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in place of Professor E. F. Langley, resigned, the remaining 
officers being continued in office for 1949-50. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: in 1938, a prize of seventy-five 
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dollars to J. Chesley Mathews, of Austin, Texas, for an essay en- 
titled “Dante and Major American Writers, 1800-1867”; and a 
prize of twenty-five dollars to Paul Siegel, of Cambridge, Mass., for 
an essay entitled “Dante on Monarchy.” In May, 1939, when no 
meeting was held, a special prize of twenty-five dollars was awarded, 
by special authority of President Ford, to Mimi Wilczynski, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., for an essay entitled “A Thread of Shadow in Dante’s 
Purgatory.” In 1941, a prize of fifty dollars was awarded to L. 
Marsden Durham, Harvard 1 G, for an essay entitled “Dante and 
T. S. Eliot.” In 1942, four special prizes of ten dollars each were 
awarded to four seniors at Bryn Mawr College, as follows: to Sarah 
C. Alexander, for her essay, ‘Dante in Relation to Landscape 
Poetry”; to Joanna H. Loewe, for her essay, ‘““The Divine Comedy 
in Art”; to Frances Lynd, for her essay, “Imagery in the First Two 
Cantiche of the Divine Comedy”; and to Florence M. Newman, for 
her essay, ‘“The Francesca da Rimini Episode in English Literature.” 
In 1945, two similar ten-dollar prizes were awarded, again to Bryn 
Mawr seniors, as follows: to Rosina Bateson, for her essay, “‘Paolo 
and Francesca,” and to Mary C. Williams, for her essay, ‘Fear in 
the Divine Comedy.” In 1947, another ten-dollar prize was awarded 
to a Bryn Mawr senior, ‘Ellen Harriman, for her essay, “Angels in 
Dante.” In 1949, two fifty-dollar prizes were awarded, as follows: to 
Raymond J. Dorius, Harvard ’46, for his essay, ““The English Reader 
and Dante’s Visibile Parlare”; and to Howard H. Schless, Harvard 
"46, for his essay, “Melville and Dante, A Structural Comparison.” 
In 1950, a prize of fifty dollars was awarded to Siegle Fleisher, Har- 
vard 2 G, for his essay, “‘Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia.”’ 

A review of current Dante publications was given at each meeting 
by the secretary. The following papers were read: in 1936, “History 
and Achievement of the Dante Society,” by the President, Professor 
J.D. M. Ford; in 1937, “The Lady Philosophy in the Convivio,” by 
Professor J. E. Shaw; in 1938, ““Dante’s Conception of Fortune and 
Fate, in his Minor Works,” by Dr. Vincenzo Cioffari; in 1940, ‘“For- 
tune and Fate in the Divine Comedy,” by Dr. Cioffari; in 1941, 
“Early History of the Dante Society,” by Mr. H. W. L. Dana; in 
1942, “Fortune in the Commentators of the Divine Comedy,” by Dr. 
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Cioffari; in 1943, ‘““The Apocalyptic Background of Dante,” by Pro- 
fessor George La Piana; in 1944, “Dante and Islam,” by Professor 
Della Vida; in 1945, “Vision Literature in Old Irish Literature,” by 
the President, Professor F. N. Robinson; in 1946, “‘Dante’s Concep- 
tion of One World,” by Fr. G. G. Walsh; in 1947, “Teaching and 
Study of Dante in the American Colleges,” by President K. C. M. 
Sills, of Bowdoin College; in 1948, ‘“‘The Figure of Love in the Vita 
Nuova,” by Professor Angeline Lograsso; in 1949, ‘“Homesickness 
in Purgatory,” by Professor C. S. Singleton; in 1950, “‘Reminiscence 
and Anticipation in the Divine Comedy,” by Dr. E. H. Wilkins. 

During the period when, due to lack of sufficient funds, the issu- 
ance of Annual Reports had to be interrupted, the Society published 
three essays and a book, as follows: in 1938, ““The Lady Philosophy 
in the Convivio,” by Professor J. E. Shaw; in 1940, “The Concep- 
tion of Fortune and Fate in the Works of Dante,” by Dr. Vincenzo 
Cioffari; in 1944, ‘Fortune in Dante’s Fourteenth Century Com- 
mentators,” by Dr. Cioffari; in 1949, ‘‘As Essay on the Vita 
Nuova,’ by Professor Charles S. Singleton. 

With the present reports, the Society publishes “Reminiscence and 
Anticipation in the Divine Comedy,” by Dr. E. H. Wilkins. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 
Secretary 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
March, 1951. 


STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNTS 


(Condensed) 


Balance on hand, May 19, 1936 


“cc 


cc 


c 


May 18, 
May 17, 
May 7, 
May 20, 
May 19, 
May 18, 
May 16, 
May 15, 
May 21, 
May 20, 
May 18, 
May 17, 
May 16, 


1937 
1938 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


$1337-15 
5360.26 
608.55 
606.35 
665.37 
789.69 
918.28 
927.16 
833-14 
848.22 
970.84 
1149.57 
643.29 
679.50 


In addition to the balance on hand, May 16, 1950, the Society possesses, 
as a permanent fund, $350 in United States Savings Bonds. 


GEORGE BENSON WESTON, 
Treasurer 
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REMINISCENCE AND ANTICIPATION 
IN THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Ir is to be expected that in the course of a fictional narrative an 
author should occasionally refer backward to experiences set forth 
in previous passages, and that he should occasionally refer forward 
to experiences that are to be set forth in later passages. Dante’s use 
of this natural technique of reminiscence and anticipation is, how- 
ever, So extraordinary that some discussion of it may be of interest. 


I 


By Dante’s “reminiscences,” I mean references made by him in 
the course of his account of a given region to experiences — or per- 
sons, or objects, or circumstances — pertaining to some region or 
regions that he has previously described. There are in the Divine 
Comedy a hundred or more such reminiscences, remarkable not only 
in their number and in their great variety but in the wideness of their 
range: not only does Dante refer, in the course of a given cantica, to 
regions described in previous portions of that cantica, but he refers 
similarly, also, in the course of the second and third cantiche to 
regions described in a previous cantica. There are in the Purgatorio 
a score of references to the Hell, and in the Paradiso about a score 
of references to the Hell or to the Mount of Purgatory. 

In the first canto of the Purgatorio, for instance, Virgil says to 
Cato: 


Da me non venni: 
donna scese dal ciel, per li cui preghi 
de la mia compagnia costui sovvenni — 
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a reference, of course, to the descent of Beatrice into Limbus. And in 
the same canto Minos, who has been referred to over and over again 
in the Inferno, is mentioned, for the last time, by Cato. 

In Purgatorio XXVII Virgil says to, Dante: 


Ricorditi, ricorditi! E se io 
sovresso Gerion ti guidai salvo, 
che fard ora presso pit a Dio? — 


a reference, of course, to the descent from the seventh circle to the 
eighth. 

The very last words uttered by Beatrice, in Paradiso XXX, are 
these, spoken with regard to Clement VII: 


Ma poco poi sara da Dio sofferto 
nel santo officio; ch’ el sara detruso 
la dove Simon mago é per suo merto 
e fara quel d’ Alagna entrar pil giuso — 


a reference, of course, to the bolgia of the simonists. 

The last reminiscence of all is St. Bernard’s reference, at the end 
of the next-to-last canto of the poem, to events narrated in its first 
two cantos: 


E contro al maggior padre di famiglia 
siede Lucia, che mosse la tua donna, 
quando chinavi, a ruinar, le ciglia. 


Many of the reminiscences that range just within a single cantica 
are similarly impressive. 

Particularly noteworthy are those reminiscences that are of one or 
the other of two special types. Those of the first type might be called 
“supplementary” or ‘‘additive” reminiscences. 

The first twelve lines of the poem recount Dante’s experiences in 
the selva oscura. Despite the deep impression of horror which they 
leave, the only specific elements of description are those afforded by 
the adjective oscura and by the line 


esta selva selvaggia e aspra e forte, 
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and the only specific narrative element is that afforded by the state- 
ment that Dante was pieno di sonno when he lost his way. Immedi- 
ately afterward, however, we are told that the sun was rising as 
Dante made his way out of the forest, and we know, therefore, that 
his wandering in the forest took place at night. That fact is indeed 
brought out specifically in the lines 


Allor fu la paura un poco queta 
che nel lago del cor m’ era durata 
la notte ch’ io passai con tanta pieta. 


That is all, as far as the original narrative is concerned. But at the 
end of Canto XX, as Virgil and Dante prepare to leave the bridge 
over the fourth bolgia, Virgil says: 


e gia iernotte fu la luna tonda: 
ben ten dee ricordar, ché non ti nocque 
alcuna volta per la selva fonda. 


The full moon was shining, then, as Dante struggled through the 
dark forest. And when, after reading Canto XX, one rereads the first 
canto, this additional element is present to one’s mind. That it re- 
mained present to Dante’s mind is evidenced by the fact that it is 
mentioned again in Dante’s words to Forese in Purgatorio XXIII: 


“Di quella vita mi volse costui 
che mi va innanzi, I’ altr’ ier, quando tonda 
vi si mostro la suora di colui”’; 

e 1 sol mostrai. 


As Dante, escaped from the forest, starts up the colle, his progress 
is contested by a leopard: 


Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar de |’ erta, 
una lonza leggiera e presta molto, 
che di pel maculato era coverta; 

e non mi si partia dinanzi al volto, 
anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
ch’ i’ fui per ritornar pit volte volto. 
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He finds some occasion for hope (lines 41-43): 


si ch’ a bene sperar m’ era cagione 
di quella fera a la gaetta pelle 
V ora del tempo e la dolce stagione. 


That is all, as far as the original narrative is concerned. But at the 
end of Canto XVI, when Dante and Virgil are standing on the edge 
of the precipice that falls from the seventh circle to the eighth, there 
comes an additive reminiscence: 


Io avea una corda intorno cinta, 
e con essa pensai alcuna volta 
prender la lonza a la pelle dipinta. 


Consequently, when, after reading Canto XVI, one rereads the ac- 
count of Dante’s struggle with the leopard in the first canto, this 
additional fact is present to one’s mind. 

The Limbus was evidently a favorite region in Dante’s imagina- 
tion. The original account of it, in Inferno IV, opens thus: 


Quivi, secondo che per ascoltare, 
non avea pianto mai che di sospiri 
che Il’ aura etterna facevan tremare. 
Cio avvenia di duol sanza martiri 
ch’ avean le turbe, ch’ eran molto grandi, 
d’ infanti e di femmine e di viri. 
In the following lines Virgil tells of the conditions that cause confine- 
ment there, and of eternal desire without hope. After Virgil has men- 
tioned the virtuous Hebrews rescued at the time of the Descent of 
Christ into Limbus — of whom seven are identified by name, and 
two otherwise — the travelers meet Homer, Horace, Ovid, and 
Lucan, and with them enter the nobile castello, wherein thirty-five 
spirits are identified. All in all, not counting the rescued Hebrews, 
but counting Virgil, whose own place this is, forty spirits are iden- 
tified in this canto as dwelling in the Limbus — more than are iden- 
tified in any other region visited in the course of the journey. 
Among those mentioned, by name only, is Marcia. In the first 
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canto of the Purgatorio, Virgil seeks to win Cato’s favor by reference 
to her, and in so doing gives her a more developed poetic existence: 


ma son del cerchio ove son li occhi casti 
di Marzia tua, che ’n vista ancor ti priega, 
o santo petto, che per tua la tegni. 


But despite Virgil’s offer to carry back a grateful message, and de- 
spite Cato’s expressed love for the living Marcia, his answer adds 
something to the hardness of the lot of those in Limbus: 


Or che di la dal mal fiume dimora, 
piu muover non mi puo, per quella legge 
che fatta fu quando me n’ usci’ fora. 


The conversation between Virgil and Statius in Purgatorio XXII 
adds several new names to the already long list of those specified as 
dwellers in the Limbus. Lines 13-15 tell of the coming of Juvenal: 

Onde da I’ ora che tra noi discese 


nel limbo de lo ’nferno Giovenale, 
che la tua affezion mi fé palese. . . 


And lines 97-114, beginning 


dimmi dov’ é Terenzio nostro antico, 
Cecilio e Plauto e Vario, se lo sai, 


and ending 


evvi la figlia di Tiresia e Teti 
e con le suore sue Deidamia, 


constitute a remarkable return to and development of the account 
of the Limbus — an enclave, as it were, within the Purgatory. Seven- 
teen new names, in all, are in this canto added to the list. 

A final reference to the Limbus, in the next-to-last canto of the 
Paradiso, adds the name of John the Baptist to the list of the 
Hebrews specified as dwelling in the Limbus for a time: 

cosi di contra quel del gran Giovanni 


che sempre santo ’| diserto e ’] martiro 
sofferse, e poi I’ inferno da due anni. 
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When, after reading the whole poem, one, rereads the original ac- 
count of the Limbus, that rereading is enriched by knowledge of the 
several additional elements first set forth in the later cantos. 

In Inferno XXIX we are told that while Virgil and Dante are 
traversing the ridge that lies between the ninth bolgia and the tenth, 
Dante bethinks himself of a spirit whom he might have expected to 
see in the ninth dolgia and had not seen. But Virgil had seen him: 

ei la si rimanga; 
ch’ io vidi lui a pie del ponticello 
mostrarti, e minacciar forte, col dito, 
e udi’ ] nominar Geri del Bello. 


When one revisits the dread scene, not even the terrible sight of 
Bertran de Born will keep one from watching for Dante’s kinsman. 

The account of the Terrace of Pride in Purgatorio X—XII tells of 
the circling of spirits bowed down like caryatids under their heavy 
burdens, and identifies, as found there, Omberto degli Aldobran- 
deschi, Oderisi da Gubbio, and Provenzano Salvani. In Paradiso XV 
Cacciaguida speaks of still another person as circling, long delayed, 
on that same terrace: 


Quel da cui si dice 
tua cognazione e che cent’ anni e piue 
girato ha il monte in la prima cornice, 

mio figlio fu e tuo bisavol fue. 


When, after reading this passage, one rereads Cantos X—XII of the 
Purgatorio, the bowed spirit of this other kinsman of Dante is pres- 
ent to one’s mind. 

The reminiscences of the second special type are those that occur 
in reviews that cover several regions. 

In Inferno XI, while Virgil is seeking to make clear to Dante the 
organization of the Hell, Dante refers thus to the spirits seen in 
circles already visited: 


quei de la palude pingue, 
che mena il vento, e che batte la pioggia, 
e che s’ incontran con si aspre lingue. 
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Each of the four phrases, in its intense brevity, summons up, and 
makes more vivid still in memory, the sights and sounds of a whole 
infernal region. 

A curious clause, which if given its due measure of thought, forces 
one to renew, in his mind, the sufferings of the first five of the refin- 
ing terraces, occurs in Purgatorio XXI, when Statius, explaining - 
the earthquake, says: 


Tremaci quando alcuna anima monda 
sentesi, si che surga o che si mova 
per salir su. 


For the word surga implies the action of the caryatids of the first 
terrace, the seated blind spirits of the second, and the prostrate 
spirits of the fifth; while the spirits purged of anger and of sloth have 
only to move forward. 

Most impressive of all are the reviews in the Paradiso, especially 
three passages that occur in Canto XVII in the course of Dante’s 
conversation with Cacciaguida, and his two downward glances from 
the Twins. 

Dante, speaking to Cacciaguida, reviews the journey thus: 


mentre ch’ io era a Virgilio congiunto 
su per lo monte che I’ anime cura 
e discendendo nel mondo defunto, 


and again thus: 


Git per lo mondo sanza fine amaro, 

e per lo monte del cui bel cacume 

li occhi de la mia donna mi levaro, 
e poscia per lo ciel di lume in lume, 


and Cacciaguida’s last reply contains this tercet: 


Pero ti son mostrate in queste rote, 
nel monte e ne la valle dolorosa 
pur l’ anime che son di fama note. 
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The first of the two surveys of the planetary heavens and the tiny 
earth begins, in Canto XXII, with the lines: 


Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 
le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 
tal, chi’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante; 


continues with mention of the seven great heavenly bodies; and 
ends thus: 


L’ aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci 
volgendom’ io con li etterni Gemelli, 
tutta m’ apparve da’ colli a le foci. 


II 


By Dante’s “‘anticipations,” I mean references made by him in the 
course of his account of a given region to experiences — or persons, 
or objects, or circumstances — pertaining to.some region or regions 
that he has not yet described. There are some fifty such anticipations 
in the Comedy. Several of them range forward from the Jnferno to 
the Mount of Purgatory or the Paradise, or from the Purgatorio to 
the Paradise. 

In the second canto of the /nferno, for instance, there is depicted 
a scene in the Empyrean in which Mary, Lucia, Beatrice, and Rachel 
are beheld as they will be beheld in the celestial Rose; and in the 
third canto Charon, protesting Dante’s presence on the bank of the 
Acheron, suggests another ferrying, between other ports, of which 
no uninitiated reader will have further knowledge until he reaches 
the second canto of the Purgatorio. 

In Inferno XIV, at the close of Virgil’s discussion of the rivers of 
Hell, Dante asks where Lethe is to be found; and Virgil replies: 


Leté vedrai, ma fuor di questa fossa, 
la dove vanno |’ anime a lavarsi 
quando la colpa pentuta é rimossa. 


In Purgatorio XXIV Forese Donati, answering Dante’s question 
as to Piccarda, replies: 
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La mia sorella, che tra bella e buona 
non so qual fosse piu, triunfa lieta 
ne I’ alto Olimpo gia di sua corona. 


Among the anticipations, as among the reminiscences, there are 
some that are of one or the other of two particularly noteworthy 
types. Those of the first type, which correspond, in a sense, to the 
additive reminiscences, might be called “unfulfilled” anticipations. 

In Inferno V Francesca says, of Gianciotto: 


Caina attende chi a vita ci spense. 


But in Dante’s account of the Caina there is no reference to the com- 
ing of Gianciotto. 

In Inferno VI Dante asks Ciacco the whereabouts of five of their 
fellow citizens: 


Farinata e il Tegghiaio, che fuor si degni, 
Iacopo Rusticucci, Arrigo e 7] Mosca 


dimmi ove sono; - 
and Ciacco replies: 


Ei son tra l anime pit nere: 
diverse colpe git li grava al fondo; 
se tanto scendi, la i potrai vedere. 


Four of the five are indeed seen below; but Dante never finds Arrigo. 

When the ascent of the Purgatorial mountain grows hard, Virgil 
encourages the weary Dante, in Purgatorio VI, by speaking to him 
of Beatrice, saying: 


tu la vedrai di sopra, in su la vetta 
di questo monte, ridere e felice. 


But when Beatrice first appears there is no laughter and no felicity: 
instead, she smites Dante with a swordlike reproof; fulfillment of 
Virgil’s assurance comes only through and after an experience of 
intense dismay. 
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In Purgatorio XVI Marco Lombardo asks that Dante, when in 
Heaven, pray for him, and Dante replies: 


Per fede mi ti lego 
di far cid che mi chiedi. 


But we never hear that prayer, nor the prayers desired by Guinizelli 
and by Arnaut Daniel. 

In the third canto of the Paradiso Piccarda says, speaking of 
St» Clare: 


Perfetta vita e alto merto inciela 
donna pil su. . . a la cui norma 
nel vostro mondo git si veste e vela. 


But St. Clare is not made manifest to Dante. 

As there are reminiscences that occur within reviewing surveys, so 
there are anticipations that occur in passages that are virtually tables 
of contents, such as those in Inferno I, Inferno XI, and Purgatorio 
XVII, or in the many passages, in all three cantiche, that bear the 
poem forward to its three great climaxes. 

The experiences of the Empyrean, first suggested in the second 
tercet of the Paradiso, 


Nel ciel che pit della sua luce prende 
fu’ io, e vidi cose che ridire 
ne sa né puo chi di la su discende, 


are approached with a gradually increasing clarity in several later 
passages. The infinitesimal Point that is the one perfect symbol of 
the Infinite is first mentioned in Canto XVII; and long before Dante 
attains his supreme vision of that Point, he tells us thus, in Canto 
XXVIII, of his awareness of it: 


un punto vidi che raggiava lume 
acuto si, che ’1 viso ch’ elli affoca 
chiuder conviensi per lo forte acume: 
e quale stella par quinci piu poca, 
parrebbe luna, locata con esso 
come stella con stella si colloca. 
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III 


Closely related to the techniques of reminiscence and anticipation 
is the technique shown in three pairs of pendant passages, two of the 
three pairs linking the /nferno and the Purgatorio, the other the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 

The most striking of these pairs consists of the passage in Inferno 
XX VII which tells of the eternal fate of Guido da Montefeltro and 
the passage in Purgatorio V which tells of the contrasting fate of his 
son, Buonconte. At the death of Guido, the choice for him as between 
Heaven and Hell is so narrow that both an angel and a demon come 
to receive his soul: the demon wins. At the death of Buonconte, the 
choice is likewise so narrow that both an angel and a demon come to 
receive his soul: in this case the angel wins. 

A similar balance exists between the account of the passage of 
Acheron in the third canto of the Jnferno and the account of the 
passage from Tiber to Purgatory in the second canto of the Purga- 
torio. The contrast in this case extends to many specific elements of 
the two pictures: Charon versus the Angelic Pilot; the livida palude 
and the onda bruna of the Acheron versus the dawn-lit waters of the 
Purgatorial island; the oar so terribly plied among the damned 
versus the angelic wings that speed the boat of the redeemed; the 
blasphemies of the infernal passengers versus the hymn that the 
newcomers to Purgatory 


cantavan tutti insieme ad una voce; 


the nave of Charon versus that which is foretold as a piu lieve legno 
and is fulfilled as un vasello snelletto e leggiero. 

The twenty-third canto of the Purgatorio tells of Dante’s meeting 
with Forese Donati. Dante is unable to recognize Forese by sight, be- 
cause Forese’s face is so horribly disfigured, but when Forese speaks 
Dante does recognize him by his voice: 


Mai non I’ avrei riconosciuto al viso; 
ma ne la voce sua mi fu palese 
cid che Il’ aspetto in sé avea conquiso. 
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In the following canto, as has already been noted, Dante asks Forese 
where his sister Piccarda is, and Forese replies that she is in Heaven. 
There Dante, as we learn in Paradiso III, finds her, in the Heaven 
of the Moon. And here again Dante is unable to recognize by sight, 
but does recognize by voice. But his inability to recognize by sight 
is due, in this instance, not to disfigurement, but to transmuting 
splendor: 

Ne’ mirabili aspetti 
vostri risplende non so che divino 
che vi trasmuta da’ primi concetti; 

pero non fui a rimembrar festino; 
ma or m’ aiuta cid che tu mi dici, 
si che raffigurar m’ é piu latino. 


IV 


There are other techniques that are associated, though less closely, 
with those of reminiscence and anticipation, such as the technique 
whereby Dante links his accounts of adjacent regions, and the tech- 
nique whereby he conveys a sense of gradual approach; but these lie 
beyond rather than within the scope of this essay. 

There remain to be considered, in brief conclusion, the two out- 
standing poetic values of the techniques we have been considering, 
namely, the more perfect unification of the poem and the enhance- 
ment of its reality. 

The cumulative linking effect that results from the many cases of 
reminiscence and anticipation is extraordinarily powerful. There are, 
on the average, about two cases of reminiscence or anticipation in 
each of the hundred cantos. The linkings, as we have seen, affect not 
merely adjacent regions, but widely separated regions, not merely 
cantos in the same cantica, but separate cantiche — even the very 
beginning of the poem and the very end. 

It is quite obvious that Dante held the whole poem in his mind — 
so insistently, indeed, that its unity is forced convincingly upon the 
reader. The poem, for all its diversity, is one poem: its unity is elab- 
orate, unmistakable, organic, and therefore vital. 

That which is vital is real: the very organic unity of the poem thus 
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ontributes directly to one’s sense of its reality. And that sense of 
eality is directly built up by the repeated instances of reminiscence 
nd anticipation. One does not keep remembering that which is not 
eal. The remembered figure or incident becomes increasingly real 
vith each new reference to it as to a thing already known. And that 
vhich comes as the fulfillment of anticipation comes with a surge of 
atisfaction: the reality has been reached at last. 

Within the series of passages that have been reviewed, the group 
hat contributes most strikingly to the sense of reality is, it seems to 
ne, the group of additive reminiscences — those in which something 
1ew is added to the original account, such as the one that brings © 
noonlight into the darkness of the forest. Such passages assert that 
he original account of the experience in question, though it seemed 
complete, was in truth incomplete: in other words, that there was 
nore to the experience than was related, that more happened than 
the author has time to tell. This gives to the passages concerned, and 
in some measure to the poem as a whole, a depth, a fourth dimension 
of the untold, as it were, which certainly enhances the reader’s sense 
of a profound reality. 

Many of the instances of reminiscence and anticipation also give 
the poem extended life in a different way, in that they, as well as 
other related passages, refer to experiences in the other world which 
had taken place prior to the time of Dante’s visit, or were to take 
place at a later time. One may cite as instances Statius’ reference to 
the coming of Juvenal to Limbus, or Francesca’s prophecy of the 
coming of Gianciotto to Caina, or those terrible last words of 
Beatrice in which she prophesies that Clement VII 


sara detruso 
la dove Simon mago é per suo merto, 
e fara quel d’ Alagna entrar pil. giuso. 


The regions visited thus gain depth and extension in time. They have 
existed and they will exist ab aeterno and in aeternum. And that 
which so exists is profoundly real. 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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TELE=DAINTESPRIZE 


The Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best essay by an undergraduate student in any division of any college 
or university of the Wned States, or by a graduate of not more than 
three years’ standing, on a subject drawn from the life or works of 
Dante. 

Essayists are at liberty to propose subjects for the approval of the 
Secretary of the Society, but are not required to do so. 

Essays sent by mail should be addressed to The Dante Society, 
Widener Library, Harvard Univ ersity, Cambridge, Mass. Essays may 
also be taken to the Office of the Dean of Harvard College. They 
must reach the Society or the Office of the Dean on or before the 
first day of May. ‘ 

On the title- “page must be written an assumed name and a state- 
ment of the writer’s standing, 7.e., whether he (or she) is an under- 
graduate or a graduate Gnd of what college or university); if he 
is an undergraduate, to what class he belongs, and to what division 
of his college or university. Under cover with the essay must be 
sent a sealed letter containing the true name and address of the 
writer, and superscribed with his assumed name. 

The essays must be typed upon paper of good quality and of quarto 
size, with margins of not less than one ane so that they may be 
bound w ithout injury to the writing. 

The judges of the essays are a Sonimictee of The Dante Society. In 
case they decide that no one of the essays submitted deserves the 
full prize, they may award one or two prizes of fifty dollars, or 
may make no award. 

The Dante Society has the privilege of retaining and depositing in 
the Dante Collection of the Harvard College Library any or all essays 
submitted in competition for the De prize, w hether successful 
or not. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


FROM 1950 to 1954, as has long been the custom, annual meetings 
of the Dante Society were held on the third Tuesday evening in 
May: the sixty-eighth on May 16, 1950, the sixty-ninth on May. ibs, 
1951, the seventieth on May 20, 1952 the seventy-first on May 19, 
1953, and the seventy-second on May 18, 1954. The last of these 
was heldi in the Houghton Library, the four preceding at the home 
of the President, Professor F. N. Robinson, 6 Longfellow Park, 
Cambridge. 

In 1952, the seventieth year of the Society’s life, Professor G. B. 
Weston retired from the office of Secretary-Treasurer, which he 
had held for thirty-five years. Professor G. H. Gifford was elected 
in his place. Professor Weston was elected a member of the Coun- 
cil and the number of such members raised from three to four. In 
1954 Professor Robinson retired from the Presidency, which he 
had held for fourteen years, and Dr. E. H. Wilkins was elected to 
that office, his place as Vice-President being taken by Professor 
Charles S. Singleton. In accordance with a policy voted the pre- 
ceding year, that members of the Society should serve on the 
Council in rotation, Miss Angelina La Piana was elected to take the 
place of Miss Angeline Lograsso, who has served the Society long 
and faithfully. 

The full Dante prize was awarded in 1953 to Mrs. Dorothy 
Hughes Gillerman for an essay entitled Trecento Illustrators of the 
Divine Comedy. 

In 1952 the Society sent a gift of $100 to the Societa Dantesca 
Italiana. 

At the meeting of May 1951 a discussion was led by Professor 
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Singleton on the desiderata of Dante scholarship and research in 
our times. The following year Professors Rhinelander and Hugo 
related their experiences in presenting Dante to students in a 
“General Education” course, and discussed the educational prob- 
lems involved. In 1953 the secretary did a Lectura Dantis of In- 
ferno Il. The meeting of 1954 was held in the Houghton Library 
and addressed by Professor J. Chesley Mathews, who reported on 
Emerson’s manuscript translation of the Vita Nuova. The manu- 
script and the volume of the original used by Emerson are now 
in the possession of the Houghton Library and were on exhibition, 
with other interesting American Danteana. A number of the Emer- 
son Associates were present as guests of the Society. 
Georce Hussey Grrrorp, 


Secretary 
STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNTS 
(Condensed ) 
Balance on hand, May 15, 1951 : ; ; ; : $ 743.01 
ze ts 1) pMayi.20,.1952 . P : F ; 800.76 
‘ ef May 19, 1953 : , : 2 é 1002.90 
‘ % ” May 18, 1954 ; : : : - 1186.67 


In addition to the balance on hand, May 18, 1954, the Society pos- 
sesses, as a permanent fund, $475 in United States Savings Bonds, and 
the sum of $107.97 on deposit in the Cambridge Savings Bank. 

Gerorce Hussry Grrrorp, 
Treasurer 
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JUSTICE IN-EDEN 


By Cuyartes S. SINGLETON 


I 
ADVENT OF BEATRICE 


Wuen Beatrice comes at the summit of Purgatory," in that awe- 
some and splendid procession which is her “triumph,” unmistak- 
able signs and suggestions attend her to proclaim that her coming 
should be seen as an Advent. This is evident even as the procession 
gradually comes into view, disclosing itself to be, in figure, the 
coming of the Word of God in history. The reader had been given 
to expect Beatrice to appear—as indeed she finally does. But before 
she comes, cries and utterances and yet other signs seem instead to 
herald an advent of Christ. By deliberate poetic strategy expecta- 
tion is made ambiguous. There is in all this, of course, no affirma- 
tion that Beatrice represents Christ, even in this figure. That, in- 
deed, is quite excluded by the fact that Christ, in this procession, 
is represented by the Gryphon. Much less, of course, 1s any sort 
of equivalence suggested, as if Beatrice might somehow be Christ. 
There is quite Pratl ier principle at work here, one which a medi- 
reval poet had reason to think might be less subject to misunder- 
standing than has proved to be the case. The principle is analogy. 

Event as Beatrice comes finally to stand upon the triumphal 
chariot at the center of the procession, resolving by her appearance 
the ambiguity of the expectation that had been aroused, her analogy 
to Christ is the more emphatically afhrmed (in the oblique mode 
of poets, never directly). For, as she comes to our view, the poet 
chooses to present her to us in the figure of a rising sun’—familiar 
ind established figure for Christ’s coming. Moreover, at just the 

* Purgatorio, XXIX-XXX. 

* Purgatorio, XXX, 22-33. 
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moment when she is to appear so, the poet has deliberately brought 
to mind, by way of yet another figure, the day of the Last Judg- 
ment*; so that, if the coming of Beatrice 1s like a coming of Christ, 
it now appears to be like that which shall be the Last. And so 1t 1s 
in the analogue. For Beatrice comes in her special cloud of glory 
to stand in judgment on her lover. 

As judgment is delivered here, moreover, there is brought to 
mind by her charges the whole experience of the Vita Nuova: how 
in that earlier work she had shown in her role in the poet’s life a 
miraculous resemblance to Christ; how, in fact, she had been seen, 
in a vision recounted there, at the center of the work, to die amidst 
signs which can call to mind no other death than Christ’s and then 
rise to heaven attended by angels and the shout of Hosanna in an 
ascension which is most like His. In this way it 1s apparent that the 
analogy Beatrice-Christ 1s being extended out of the Vita Nuova 
into the last cantos of the Purgatorio. Because of this, Beatrice’s 
coming here in Purgatory can be revealed as a second coming. 

So much, to restate briefly what it had been possible to see be- 
fore.* Yet apparently, with this poem, we are never done with 
seeing. There is always more. It must be that we shall never know 
enough. And the knowledge we lack is not that of erudition but 
that of awareness—awareness not of scattered facts, but of patterns 
of thought. To be sure, there is ultimately nothing mysterious in 
this. The poem is allegorical amd symbolical and analogical.® Each 
and all of those dimensions of its structure involve it in more than 
a literal meaning, each is a dimension of “otherness.” And it is 
within that common dimension of “otherness” which they together 
make, that we shall see, if we are ever to see at all, the patterns 
which have determined for the poet what the literal outline of his 
poem was to be. In the reading of the poem, then, the reverse will 
prove the case: the literal, that is, will summon to mind the shapes 


“Purgatorio, XXX, 13-18. 
4Ty . aaa lice r aera ~ = 7 7 " 
For a detailed analysis of these views, up to this point, see my Dante Studies, 
1 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1954), pp. 45-60. 
* Dante Studies, 1, are concerned precisely with these several dimensions of the 
poem’s structure. 
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that lie in the otherness. These shapes will arise simply by evoca- 
tion, by being called to mind. 

And there ‘precisely seems to lie the area of our own shortcom- 
ings. Much 1s gone from our minds that Dante had thought could 
be counted on to be there and hence be called up there. Aware- 
nesses are gone, and gone without our knowing it, the more’s s the 

-AGt ail one day we may happen to be reading (per diletto, 
say! 1) the Sermons for Advent of a St Bernard of Clairvaux when, 
suddenly, we see. What we see is a pattern, a mould of thought, 
we see how it is the pattern which a poet had trusted he would be 
able to call to his reader’s mind. In the illumination of an instant 
we know this, for a whole scene of the poem comes into sharp 
focus and in that scene all details become “quiet” because they find 
their places as functional and contributing parts of a whole design. 

At the moment the instance, happily, is more than hypothetical, 
having occurred. But it seemed only right, before going into par- 
ciculars, to recognize this, first of all, for the familiar and typical 
thing that it is and (we can hope) may continue to be in Dante 
eeaies. Familiar instance, this, of new light on the poem® and of 
the way that light can come, and perhaps further, if not very sur- 
prising, evidence that we are never through growing up to Dante’s 
Commedia. 


lle 
St. Bernard’s Sermons for the Season of Advent? are seven in 
number. As is clear from the opening words of the first of them 
(“Hodie, fratres, celebramus adventus initium”’) and repeatedly 


°“Tt may be well to declare at once that I am not here concerned to prove an 
“influence” of St Bernard on Dante, etc., but with the recognition of a pattern of 
thought which Dante, clearly, did not need to get from Bean or from any one 
theologian in particular, that being the common property of so rank That the 
particular pattern here singled out connects theologically with the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist will also be evident enough, but the strict relevance of that point 
remains open to question. 

“The Sermons are given in Patrologia Latina (hereafter referred to as PL), 
CQUYSOaI, (Ol; BOY atk References are to this text, although I have actually cited 
from the critical text published in Xenia Bernardina: Sancti Bernardi Sermones de 
Tempore, etc. (Vienna, 1891), 1, 3-31. 
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throughout, they must have been preached to his Cistercian breth- 
ren; but in what year we do not know, nor does it matter for 
present purposes. All seven sermons bear clear witness to the pre- 
dilections and special emphases of doctrine that we associate with 
the Saint. The Blessed Virgin is especially celebrated, for example, 
as the way by which the Savior came to us as well as the way by 
which we ascend to Him. In this respect, as in yet others, the 
special devotions of the Contemplative and Mystic who qualified 
in Dante’s Comedy for the high station and office that he there 
occupies are evident enough. But among the several noteworthy 
features, there is one which is especially striking: Bernard, in 
preaching the Advent, shows a constant concern to keep that event 
in the present tense as well as in the past. And in this, the verb in 
Latin which he has occasion, of course, to use time and again, 
venit, can serve him well (presenting also an insoluble problem to 
a translator). When for instance, the first sermon has come to a 
certain point along the line of a quite normal development, Bernard 
can turn back over the way treated so far and to that which re- 
mains to be treated, so: “Habetis jam et personam venientis et 
locum utrumque, id est, a quo et ad quem venit; causam quoque et 
tempus non ignoratis. Unum restat, via scilicet, per quam venit; et 
haec quoque diligenter requirenda, ut possimus, sicut dignum est, 
el occurrere.’’* Is venit here in the past tense or in the present? The 
phrase “causam quoque et tempus” would seem to make it the past. 
But “ut possimus .. . e1 occurrere” seems clearly to cast it in the 
present. 

What was already becoming evident enough comes wholly clear 
as we read on. Bernard is truly at special pains to keep the event 
of the Advent in both the past and present tenses, and the verb in 
Latin can indeed do a special service for him in this: 


Verumtamen, sicut ad operandam salutem in medio terrae 
venit semel in carne visibilis, ita quotidie ad salvandas animas 
singulorum im spiritu venit ed invisibilis, sicut scriptum est: Spiritus 
ante faciem nostram Christus Dominus (Thren. 4:20). Et ut noveris, 


° PL, cLxxxu, col. 39. 
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occultum esse spiritualem hunc adventum, im wmbra ejus—inquit— 
vivemus inter gentes (Ibid.). Propterea dignum est, ut, si non 
valet infirmus in occursum tanti medici procedere longius, saltem 
conetur erigere caput et aliquatenus assurgere venienti. Non te 
oportet, o homo! maria transfretare, non penetrare nubes, non 
transalpinare necesse est. Non grandis—inguam—tibi ostenditur 
via: usque ad temet ipsum occurre Deo tuo; prope est enim 
verbum in ore tuo etin corde tuo (Rom. 10:8). Usque ad 
cordis compunctionem et oris confessionem occurre, ut saltem 
exeas de sterquilinio miserae conscientiae, quoniam indignum est, 
illuc auctorem puritatis intrare. Et haec quidem de eo adventu 
dicta sunt, quo singulorum mentes invisibili dignatur illustrare 
praesentia.® 


The concern of the Preacher is patent enough; to keep the 
Advent in the present as well as in the past, to hold to it as to that 
occurrence which can take place time and again in the soul, make 
a special insistence on the now of it: “‘sicut venit semel in carne 
visibilis, ita quotidie in spiritu venit et invisibilis .. . .” 

This stress by Bernard on a “daily” Advent in the present (an 
emphasis which has been noted to be peculiarly Cistercian) ?° can 
bring him, in his third sermon, to insist that the Advent of Our 
Lord 1s in fact triplex; that there are, so to speak, three Advents 
of Christ to be distinguished and declared. Two of these, he recog- 
nizes, are of course well known and manifest to all, 1.e., Christ’s 
first coming which has been and His last which shall be. But there 
is a second or middle Advent as he has already said, which 1s 
spiritual and occult, calling for special recognition: 


Triplicem enim ejus adventum novimus,; ad homines, in 
homines, contra homines; ad omnes quidem indifferenter, non autem 


® Thid., col. 39-40. 

Thomas Merton, “Le Sacrement de l’Avent dans la spiritualité de saint Ber- 
nard” in Dieu Vivant, no. 23 (1953), pp. 23-43. The article is mainly a digest of the 
Sermons for Advent, and came to my attention, | may add, only ae I had come 
across the ideas hereafter indicated, in Bernard and Aquinas. P. 24: “Une chose 
en particulier, au sujet de Avent, a toujours impressionné les cone PAvent 
est le mystére de la Présence de Dieu dans Son monde. . Les Cisterciens mettent 
un accent spécial sur la descente du Christ bic et nunc, poe l’ame individuelle.” 
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ita in omnes aut contra omnes. Sed quia primus et tertius noti sunt— 

utpote manifesti, de secundo, qui spiritualis et occultus est, ipsum 

audi dicentem: Si quis diligit me, sermonem meum servabit et Pater 
meus diliget eum, et ad ee veniemus et mansionem apud eum 

faciemus (Joh. xiv, 23).? 

Affirming thus that the en is triplex, Bernard proceeds in 
the next and fourth sermon to preach on the first and the third 
Comings, that which has been and that which shall be. In the fifth 
sermon, thus, he can come back to that second and middle Advent 
which he is carefully keeping always before the attention of the 
brethren: 


Diximus nuper his . . . . duos significantes adventus; tertius 
enim quidam adventus est, medius inter illos, in quo delectabiliter 
dormiunt, qui eum norunt; illi enim duo manifesti sunt, sed non 
iste. In priori quidem in terris visus et cum hominibus conversatus 
est, quando—sicut ipse testatur—et viderunt ed oderunt (Joh. 15:24); 
in posteriore vero videbit omnis caro salutare Dei nostri (Luc. 3:6) 
et videbunt in quem transfixerunt (Joh. 19:37). Medius occultus est, 
in quo soli eum in se ipsis vident electi et salvae fiunt animae eorum. 
In primo venit in carne et infirmitate, in hoc medio in  spiritu 
et virtute, in ultimo in gloria et majestate. . . . Adventus 
siquidem iste medius via quaedam est, per quam a primo venitur 
ad ultimum, in primo Christus fuit redemptio nostra; in ultimo 
apparebit vita nostra; in isto . . . requies est et consolatio nostra. 

Sed, ne cui forte inventitia videantur, quae de hoc adventu 
medio dicimus, ipsum audite. Si qui diligit me—inquit—sermones 
meos servabit et Pater meum diliget eum et ad eum veniemus (Joh. 
Habe D3!) a 


But even as many of his brethren will have known, this second 
of three Advents is no “invention” of St Bernard’s. Yet Bernard 
seems to have been known and remembered for his special insist- 
ence on it and on that “triple” Advent of which this is the middle 
one, spiritual and occult. We may note that more than a century 
later, when St Thomas Aquinas came to write a special treatise on 


JAIL, Cussownin, Coll, Ah. 
“Ngiel,. (Ol, KOSI. 
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the Humanity of Christ and the Sacrament of the Redemption™ 
and to speak of the Advent in that context, he recalled that it was 
precisely Bernard who had declared the Advent to be threefold: 
“Possumus distinguere triplicem adventum Christi: scilicet in 
carnem, in mentem, et ad judicium: unde Bernardus: ‘“Triplicem 
adventum Christi novimus,” etc.'* Whereupon he proceeds to 
quote the passage from Bernard’s third Sermon for Advent noted 
above. Following this, then, in this same treatise and after many 
pages in which the Fist ivenee: in carnem” is treated, St Thomas 
comes back to the “second Advent” and again acknowledges 
Bernard: “Quia vero supra, secundum Bernardum triplicem ad- 
ventum Christi esse distinximus, scilicet in carnem, in mentem, et 
ad judicium; viso de primo, nunc de secundo videamus. Ad cuius 
evidentiam sciendum est quod adventus Christi in mentem est per 
gratiam gratum facientem...”'° 

Aquinas has in this way assigned to Bernard’s second coming of 
Christ that name out of theology to which Bernard in these ser- 
mons never ventures to translate it, but which he will surely have 
always taken for granted: this advent is the advent of Sanctifying 
Grace (gratia gratum faciens) in the soul of the Christian. Even 
as Bernard had maintained and now Aquinas is explicit in affirm- 
ing, this “advent” 1s occultus et humano sensui investigabilis. 

But if that which comes in the second advent “in mentem” can 
thus bear properly the name of Sanctifying Grace, that is not its 
only other name. For both Aquinas and Bernard recognize that it 
can have yet another: Sapientia, the name which 1s, of course, the 
connecting link in this case between the name of Grace and that 
of Christ. For surely no other name for Christ is more firmly estab- 
lished than that of Sapientia. And since this link will reveal its 
importance to us here, it may be well to note how it comes into 
the line of thought of both Bernard and Thomas. 

From the naming of the “second advent” of Christ in mentem 

™ Opera omnia (Parma, Fiaccadori: 1865), xvi, 185 ff.: Opusculum LIII: De 
Humanitate Jesu Christi. 


pe Dideap Ol: 
*° [bid., p. 225 (art. XXIV: Sequitur de secundo adventu). 
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as the advent of gratia gratum faciens, Aquinas proceeds directly 
in this treatise to identification with Sapientia: 


adventus Christi in mentem est per gratiam gratum 
facientem. . . . Non sic intelligendus est adventus Dei, ut veniat ubi 
prius non erat, sed ut novo modo existat ubi prius erat. Novus autem 
modus, secundum quem Deus est in creatura rationali est sicut 
cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante. Cognoscere autem 
Deum et amare Deum in quantum est objectum beatitudinis est per 
gratiam gratum facientem: unde adventus Christi in mentem, 
secundum gratiam gratum facientem intelligendus est. Hunc ergo 
adventum desiderabat sapiens cum dixit, Sap. 9: “Mitte illam 
de caelis sanctis tuis, et a sede magnitudinis tuae, ut mecum sit et 
mecum laboret, etc.” Glossa: “Quicquid de sapientia Dei dicimus, 
ad ipsum referimus qui est pax nostra, qui fecit utraque unum, virtus 
et sapientia Dei et imago Dei invisibilis, primogenitus omnis 
creaturae”: quasi dicat: Christum mitte Dei virtutem et Dei sapi- 
entiam ut mecum sit per virtutem gratiae gratificantis, et mecum 
laboret per dilectionem gratiae sublevantis, ut sciam quid acceptum 
sit apud te per splendorem gratiae illustrantis. Petit igitur adventum 
Christi in mentem... . ?® 


Similarly, in his third sermon, Bernard had extended his medita- 
tions on this second advent to a recognition that it is the advent of 
Sapientia: 


Sed quia primus et tertius noti sunt—utpote manifesti, de 
secundo, qui spiritualis et occultus est, ipsum audi dicentem: Si 
quis diligit me, sermonem meum servabit et Pater meum diliget eum, 
et ad eum veniemus et mansionem apud eum faciemus (Joh. 14:23). 
Beatus apud quem mansionem facies, Domine Jesu! Beatus, in quo 
Sapientia aedificat sibi domum, excidens columnas septem, 17 beata 
anima, quae sedes est Sapientiae. Quaenam est illa? Anima utique 
justi; merito plane, quia justitia et judicium praeparatio sedis tuae. 
Quis in vobis est, fratres! qui desiderat in anima sua sedem parare 
Christo? Ecce quaenam illi serica, quae tapetia, quod pulvinar 


\* Tbid., p. 225-226. 
*T Prov. ix, 1: “Sapientia aedificavit sibi domum, excidit columnas septem.” 
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oporteat praeparari. Justitia—inquit—et judicium praeparatio sedis 
tide. (Ps. 88215.),45 


No doubt before now we have known that Sapientia is one of 
the several names which Beatrice allegorically can bear. And that 
another of her names is Grace. For this may be seen out of more 
than one perspective of structure in the poem. But here, in the 
thought of a Bernard and a Thomas, it is the way in which pre- 
cisely those names arise naturally and, one feels, necessarily, in the 
context of their reflections on Advent which is so striking. Before 
now, too, we had noted that Beatrice’s advent at the summit of 
Purgatory is designed to reveal a notable resemblance to that of 
Christ: to two of Christ’s advents, indeed, that First which has 
been and that Last which shall be. But until we could come across 
the pattern of it in Bernard and again in Thomas, we had not 
thought to look upon the advent of Beatrice for the resemblance 
which it might reveal to three advents of Christ. Now we do see, 
being aware of the pattern. Beatrice comes as Christ came. The 
signs of that are unmistakable. Beatrice comes as Christ shall come 
—in glory, to judge. Again a poet’s intention that this should be 
disclosed in her nahn is clear beyond any doubt.'? But now we 
know that the Advent is triplex and we look for yet the third. | May 
it not be that Beatrice comes as Christ comes? But what shall the 
signs of that advent be? The signs of the first and of the last of 
Christ’s comings are known to us because public and visible to all. 
But this second advent of His is 72 mentem, occult and “‘investi- 
gabilis.” Moreover, as Bernard had recognized before his brethren, 
this middle advent is far less known than the others; and as the 
Preacher proceeded to give that special explanation of it which it 
seemed to call for, it was evident that this second Advent as such 
should be conceived as being, so to speak, in quotation marks, as 
having other and more familiar names. This fact alone served to 


*$ PL, cLxxxu, col. 45. 
ay Again, for a full analysis of the detail of the two advents, first and last, as they 
are reflected here, the reader is referred to my Dante Studies, 1. 
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distinguish it most from the other two advents. For those advents, 
ublic and historical as they were and shall be, may not be so 
translated to other terms. . 

Or perhaps an essential difference may better be seen in yet 
another way. Bernard’s three advents are, first of all, distinguish- 
able on a principle of time: the first in the past, the last in the 
future, the middle one in the present. Yet, unlike the other two, 
the middle advent does not occur once only but many times. And 
if it be insisted that its time is in the present, then this is that ever- 
present which is the over-and-over-again present. When does this 
second advent take place? Bernard has answered the question: 
whenever the individual soul of whatever Christian is prepared for 
it—that is, when justice prevails in that soul. 

In this way we are brought to recognize that if Beatrice’s advent 
is to disclose a resemblance to that second and middle advent of 
Christ which is i7 mentem,?° it will have to do this in a different 
dimension than is the case for the other two. For Beatrice comes, 
and the poet can guide us, by the recognizable signs and utterances, 
to see that her coming resembles Christ’s first Advent, which was. 
Beatrice comes and the poet can also guide us, again by the known 
sign, to see that her coming reveals a resemblance to Christ’s last 
advent, which shall be. In both cases the resemblance can hold on 
a difference in time. Not so, clearly, in the case of the middle 
advent. In that, Beatrice’s coming ow must disclose a resemblance 
to Christ’s Advent mow. But how, then, can there be the resem- 
blance of analogy when there is no further distinction as to time? 
Must not the absence of that very basis of distinction mean that 
the possibility of a resemblance in this dimension is lost? 

Again the answer has been given us by Bernard and by Thomas. 
It arises from the fact that this present advent of Christ can bear, 
indeed must bear, other names: Wisdom and Grace. When Christ 


*° As all students of Dante will recall, Beatrice is called “la gloriosa donna della 
mia mente” in the opening words of the Vita Nuova when her very first appear- 
ance to the poet is spoken of. It will also be remembered, in connection with her 
handmaidens the Virtues in her triumph in Purgatory, that in that early work also 
(IX, 2) she is named “regina delle virtudi.” 
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comes in Bernard’s middle advent it is Wisdom who comes with 
her seven pillars, it 1s Sanctifying Grace that comes attended by all 
the virtues, the izfused virtues.*' In this mystical advent these are 
Christ’s other names. This, when the tense of the advent is present 
tense, must be the basis on which the analogy holds. 

It is thus apparent what the light is that can come from certain 
Sermons on Advent to illuminate the whole of the design which a 
Christian poet has been concerned to establish at the center of his 
poem. “Triplicem enim ejus adventum novimus.” Beatrice’s advent 
mirrors that triple advent in its three dimensions in time. But it 1s 
only because her advent bears within it the signs of Christ’s first 
and last advents that we are guided to see that her coming also dis- 
closes its analogy to that advent of Christ which is now. WwW ithout 
those signs at ans beginning and at the end, we should hardly see 
that the analogy prevails and 1s valid at the middle as well. Nor 
would it be possible for us to see as clearly now as we may see, 
what Beatrice is in her other names when she comes. It is the whole 
of the pattern discerned that illuminates the poem. For Beatrice’s 
other names in this advent in the present (and Beatrice’s coming in 
the poem is entirely in the present) are the same as Christ’s other 
names when His advent is 7ow: Wisdom and Grace. Beatrice is 
not Christ. The suggestion of any such identity would be sacrilege 
indeed. Moreover, in the procession, Christ is represented by hie 


*' There would seem to be no special necessity to argue this point: that all seven 
of these maidens are the infused virtues is clear enough from the symbolism of the 
colors in which they come robed in the procession. Of course, there can be no 
question whatever about the three theological virtues in this regard. Questions 
could only arise concerning the four moral virtues who come at the other wheel 
of the chariot, dressed in por pora. The color declares that they are all tinged with 
the color of charity, which is red; this must mean that they are beyond any doubt 
the four infused mol virtues as distinguished from the four acquired moral 
virtues bearing the same name. On the essential distinctions see Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. theol., t-u, 63, a. 4; also 65, a. 2 ad Resp.: “Virtutes morales prout sunt opera- 
tivae boni in ordine ad finem qui non excedit facultatem naturalem hominis, possunt 
per opera humana acquiri. Et sic acquisitae sine caritate esse possunt: sicut fuerunt 
in multis gentilibus. Secundum autem quod sunt operativae boni in ordine ad 
ultimum finem supernaturalem, sic perfecte et vere habent rationem virtutis, et non 
possunt humanis actibus acquiri, sed infunduntur a Deo. Et huiusmodi virtutes 
morales sine caritate esse non possunt.” 
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Gryphon. Nor may we turn it around and think that somehow 
Christ is Beatrice. The one figure may not replace the other, taken 
either way.22 But in their advents in the present tense, the other 
names for Christ and the other names for Beatrice are the same 
names. 

Thus it is that the figure of a rising sun by which Beatrice comes 
at last to stand upon the triumphal chariot is the most revealing 
image which the poet might have found to affirm not only the 
analogy of her advent to Christ’s in the present tense, but to stress, 
in so doing, the very basis and negotiable tie upon which that 
analogy rests: the advent of Light. Grace comes as light, for so 
Christian theology had conceived it in a very long tradition, with 
the result that the instances of that image are indeed legion. One 
such may be remarked in that same treatise of Thomas Aquinas 
on the Humanity of Christ from which we have been quoting: 


Sciendum vero quod gratia unionis praecedit in Christo 
gratiam habitualem, non ordine temporis, sed naturae et intellectus: 
unde dicitur Isa. 12: “Ecce servus meus, suscipiam eum,” quod 
quidem pertinet ad gratiam unionis; et postea sequitur: “Et ponam 
super eum spiritum meum”’ quod quidem pertinet ad donum gratiae 
habitualis. Huius autem = antecessionis ratio potest accipi ex 
habitudine gratiae ad suam causam; gratia enim causatur in homine 
ex praesentia divinitatis, sicut ]umen in aere ex praesentia solis: unde 
Ezech. 43, dicitur quod “gloria Dei Israel ingrediebatur per viam 
orientalem et terra resplenduit a majestate ejus.” 73 


7 


Le 


Thus an entire conceptual pattern comes into clear view, with 
the parts falling into place in a manner that is delightful to witness. 
In reading the words of Aquinas above, was this not so? For do 


* A fundamental part of this analogy also rests on a most essential distinction of 
Sapientia increata and Sapientia creata (Beatrice), which extends a similar distinc- 
tion between caritas creata and caritas increata already discernible in the Vita 
Nuova. See my Essay on the Vita Nuova (Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 76. 

“Op. cit. p. 195, 
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they not bring to mind Beatrice’s coming as a rising sun, and that 
whole procession which is her triumph as it comes out of the East 
to meet the wayfarer at the summit of the mountain? “Gloria Dei 
Israel ingrediebatur per viam orientalem et terra resplenduit a 
majestate elus.” It is like a clarion note heralding that very proces- 
sion out of the East in Eden. 

And so it is throughout, in so many respects. Relevance is every- 
where apparent. As we watched Bernard’s thought pass from 
Christ’s second Advent to the name of Wisdom and her seven pil- 
lars, those words, too, could call to our mind precisely Beatrice 
as she comes attended by her seven handmaidens who are the seven 
infused Virtues, maidens who explicitly declare that they were 

“ordered to her” as her ancillae even before she came into the 
world. And who, if not Wisdom and Grace would Beatrice be, 
this being so?** 

One has only to look back over the few quotations from Bernard 
and Thomas which we have had before us to note point after point 
that cries out its relevance to some feature in Dante’s staging of 
Beatrice’s coming. Beatrice comes to judge her lover (in the aspect 
of the third coming) and the charges which she so sternly pro- 
nounces against lati all readers will recall. When she has spoken 
them, Beatrice insists that the man before her acknowledge the 
truth of these accusations, even to the angels who know this, 
knowing the truth with God. Dante must confess here before 
Beatrice. And his confession before her follows upon an over- 
whelming sense of contrition.** Thus, once again, when we had 
heard Bernard in his Sermon speak of that second Advent which 


“Thomas Aquinas, Swi. theol., 1-11, 110, a. 3 ad Resp.: “. . . Sicut igitur lumen 
naturale rationis est aliquid praeter virtutes acquisitas, quae dicuntur in ordine ad 
ipsum lumen naturale; ita etiam ipsum lumen gratiae quod est participatio divinae 
naturae, est aliquid praeter virtutes infusas, quae a lumine illo derivantur, et ad illud 
lumen ordinantur.” (Italics mine.) 

*° Purg. XXX, 76-78; 85-99; XXXI, 4-15. It may be noted that Grandgent (as 
others) as a consequence of his view that Beatrice is the Church here exercising 
Her functions, tries to follow herein the pattern of the sacrament of penance which 
involves satisfactio operis following upon contritio cordis and confessio oris. But 
here satisfactio operis is not to be found in that succession. This is instead, I sub- 
mit, the pattern of justificatio. Nor is Beatrice the Church. The chariot is that. 
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is in mentem and invisible, there comes in the detail of his state- 
ment again the light of relevance: 


Propterea dignum est, ut, si non valet infirmus in occursum 
tanti medici procedere longius, saltem conetur erigere caput et 
aliquatenus assurgere venienti. Non te oportet, 0 homo! maria trans- 
fretare ||letGs|%..- Usdue ad temet ipsum occurre Deo tuo. Usque 
ad cordis compunctionem et oris confessionem occurre, ut saltem 
exeas de sterquilinio miserae conscientiae.7° 


A close scrutiny of the whole design in its full detail may not be 
undertaken here. Let one more aspect of it be considered, how- 
ever, so that the sure confirmation of it may be acknowledged 
beyond further doubt. This concerns what Bernard declares to be 
the seat and preparation for that middle advent of Wisdom, build- 
ing her house of seven pillars: 


beata anima, quae sedes est Sapientiae. Quaenam est 
illa?, Anima utique justi; merito plane, quia justitia et judicium prae- 
paratio sedis tuae. Quis in vobis est, fratres! qui desiderat in anima 
sua sedem parare Christo? . . . . Justitia—inquit—et judicium 
praeparatio sedis tuae. 


The judicium, as we have but now recalled, is delivered by 
Beatrice herself, before Dante may cross the stream to the far shore 
(beata riva, it is called)** and be admitted to her presence. But in 
this matter of qustitia, of the anima justi, as Bernard has put it: has 
the poet built according to the pattern in this respect as well? 

The answer is written large indeed into the structure of the 
journey as it attains to the summit of Purgatory. For when at last 
Virgil has brought his charge up the long way to this point, he 
turns to Dante to speak the words that dismiss him from his further 
guidance, dismiss by declaring that Dante needs Virgil no more, 
that he has now come to that goal to which he, Virgil, could lead 
him. The attainment is justice. And the very words which pro- 
claim it announce that Beatrice will now come (‘Justitia prae- 
paratio sedis tuae!”’) 


26 Ut supra. 
27 Purg. XXXII, 97. 
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Come la scala tutta sotto noi 
fu corsa, e fummo in su ’! grado superno, 
in me ficcd Virgilio li occhi suoi, 

e disse: “Il temporal foco e letterno 
veduto hai, figlio, e se’ venuto in parte 
dov’io per me piu oltre non discerno. 

Tratto tho qui con ingegno € con arte. 
Lo tuo piacere omai prendi per duce, 
fuor se’ de l’erte vie, fuor se’ de |’arte. 

Vedi lo sol che in fronte ti riluce; 
vedi l’erbetta, i fiori e li arbuscelli, 
che qui la terra sol da sé produce. 

Mentre che vegnan lieti li occhi belli 
che lacrimando a te venir mi fenno, 
seder ti puoi @ puoi andar tra ell. 

Non aspettar mio dir pit. né mio cenno: 
libero, dritto e sano € tuo arbitrio, 

e fallo fora non fare a suo senno, 
per ch’lo te sovra te corono e mitrio.” ** 


Justitia: and that conception of justice which 1s as old at least 
as Plato and the great analogy that informs the Republic (here 
remembered in Virgil's “crown” and “miter”): justice in the soul 
reflecting justice in the state. That justice too which an Aristotle 
by the natural light of reason had conceived, even as a Virgil, 
moving by that same light, can proclaim it: 


Metaphorically and in virtue of a certain resemblance there 
is a justice, not indeed between a man and himself, but between cer- 
tain parts of him; yet not every kind of justice but that of master and 
servant or that ei husband and wife. For these are the ratios in which 
the part of the soul that has a rational principle stands to the irrational 
part; and it is with a view to these parts that people think a man 
can be unjust to himself, viz. because these parts are liable to suffer 
something contrary to their respective desires; there is therefore 
thought to be a mutual justice between them as between ruler and 
ruled. 

Let this be taken as our account of justice. . . .?° 


** Purg. XX VII, 124-142. 
** Ethics, V, ch. 11 (Ross trans.) 
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For the reader of Dante’s poem who is keeping an eye upon that 
attainment to which a Virgil as guide can lead, and this as a mode 
of justice, it is of considerable interest to note how a Christian 
theologian, in speaking of justice in the Christian perspective, can 
recall this very definition of a mode of justice for all the authority 
it can command. Thomas Aquinas 1s pee at this point in 
the Summa, with the matter of justification; and in the context of 
that subject (even as how often elsewhere! ), he recognizes that an 
Aristotle has something to say on the matter, at least on one aspect 
of it, in his philosophy: 


Alio modo dicitur iustitia prout importat rectitudinem 
quandam ordinis in ipsa interiori dispositione hominis; prout scilicet 
supremum hominis subditur Deo, et interiores vires animae sub- 
duntur supremae, scilicet rationi. Et hanc etiam dispositionem vocat 
Philosophus, in V Eth., iustitiam metaphorice dictam. Haec autem 
iustitia in homine potest fleri dup! iciter. Uno quidem modo, per 
motum simplicis generationis, qui est ex privatione ad formam. Et 
hoc modo tustificatio posset competere etiam el qui non esset in pec- 

cato, dum huiusmodi iustitiam a Deu acciperet, sicut Adam dicitur 

accepisse originalem tustitiam.—Alio modo potest fieri huiusmodi 
iustitia in homine secundum rationem motus qui est de contrario in 
contrarium. Et secundum hoc, iustificatio importat transmutationem 
quandam de statu iniustitiae ad statum iustitiae praedictae. Et hoc 
modo pele hic de iustificatione impil; secundum illud Apostoli, 
Ad Rom. iv: 5: “Ei qui non operatur, credenti autem in eum qui 
iustificat 1 san iC, LEE quia motus denominatur magis a termino 
ad quem quam a termino a quo, ideo huiusmodi transmutatio, qua 
aliquis transmutatur a statu iniustitiae per remissionem peccati, sor- 
titur nomen a termino ad quem, et vocatur iustificatio impi."° 


This whole passage indeed is readily seen to cast a considerable 
light on the outline of event in Dante’s poem as the wayfarer comes 
to the summit of the mountain of Purgatory. One may note, first, 
what is said about movement being named from the terminus ad 
quem, the movement in this instance being distinguished as one 


* Sum. theol., 1-11, 113, a. 1 ad Resp. 
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de statu iniustitiae ad statum iustitiae and per remissionem peccati. 
To look through these words to the whole line of that journey, as 
Dante has conceived it, from a dark wood at the beginning through 
purgation to this summit which from that very beginning has been 
glimpsed as the goal, is to see that no better name indeed could be 
found for the pattern of that whole outline than that which we 
meet here in Aquinas: iustificatio impii. And we discover that what 
Aquinas is claiming is indeed true: we can best see and give the 
name from the end. 

The end which is the goal of the journey to » this point is justice. 
We note how, too, in the thought of Aquinas, there is allowance 
for the view of justice which the ‘ ‘Philosopher” had formulated. 
Even so Dante, in his design, has conceived of a Virgil guiding to 
a certain point and goal which is justice, on Aristotle’s definition,— 
or better, justice even as ancient wisdom could conceive it. Then 
we observe how the Christian theologian passes beyond the “Philos- 
opher’s” definition to that of a justice not dreamt of by him, 
to that justice which St Paul had named the justification of the 
ungodly. Even so the outline of event in the Comedy at this junc- 
ture in the journey. Virgil, having brought his charge to the kind 
of justice which he can and does declare, may lead no further 
Bo wise he “discerns no further.” And the wayfarer moves beyond 
to the promised advent of Beatrice and to the coming, with her, 
of that justice known only in Christian perspective as ; the end of 
a process called justification. Then, and then only, with the advent 
of Beatrice, can the outline of this journey to its first goal reach 
its completion which is its perfection. For, in the Christian per- 
spective, justice, which is this goal, may not be true justice until 
Sanctifying Grace has come, attended by those Virtues which may 
not be acquired by man but may only be given to him from above 
and beyond the proportion of his own nature, and are therefore, 
infused. 

Beatrice’s advent in the aspect of its resemblance to that Advent 
of Christ which is 17 mentem and the second of three, is the final 
seal upon the whole pattern of a journey as it reaches its first end. 
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Il 
MATELDA 

Virgil’s words dismissing the wayfarer and proclaiming the 
attainment of that justice to which a Virgil may lead, close Canto 
XXVII of the Purgatorio. In Canto XXIX comes that procession 
which is the triumph of Beatrice, a Beatrice who brings, from 
above and beyond, a justice which a Virgil could not know. Canto 
XXVIII, between, is the canto of Matelda*'—even though through- 
out it she remains without a name. 

As she comes in such a frame and focus, the meaning of Matelda, 
her other name, would seem to have to do with justice too. And by 
way of yet other signs and pointers we may feel fairly certain that 
this is so. She herself is even given words to speak that rather 
plainly declare as much. The fair figure of this maiden that so 
claims the whole of this in-between canto must be the living image 
of a justice which had been, once, here in Eden, in our first parents. 
Matelda figures original justice. 

But before deciding what Matelda must be in her other name, 
would it not seem a more proper procedure, on first meeting her 
here, to ask who she is? Coming as she does between a Virgil and 
a Beatrice, does she not have, first of all, an identity comparable to 
theirs? For we know who Virgil and Beatrice were and are. Each 
has a clear, real, historical identity as an individual. One had lived 
once sub Julio, and the other had walked once about the streets of 
Florence. They were counted in the census of their day. But who, 
in this sense, is Matelda? 

May it not be, however, that with such a question here we are 
actually forcing the poet’s hand—which means to incur the usual 
penalty of getting out of focus with his poem? It is noteworthy, 
first of all, that Matelda is not named through the whole of a canto 
which is so much “hers” and which first presents her; nor can we 
think that the poet must have wished to find room there for her 

** Students of Dante are well aware of the long bibliography on the problem 
of Matelda that might be cited here. But since the following considerations make 


no claim to solve the whole of the problem presented by her, but mean rather to 


suggest a fresh approach to the solution, I shall not enter into that bibliography or 
the appraisal of what it has to offer. 
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name but failed to do so. It would therefore seem that, in the sense 
that a name can bring with it the question of historical identity, 
the poet has deliberately excluded that question from this canto. 

There may be good and discernible reasons for that exclusion. 
What we most need at the moment (and how often is this not the 
reader’s greatest need?) is to let ourselves be guided by the poet. 
Thus: no name in Canto XXVIII, no question. But there is more 
to be noted here than any such negative guidance to a desired 
focus. This lies in the manner of the encounter with Matelda (we 
shall need her name already in speaking of her), in the concrete 
detail of that event. 

Dismissed by Virgil and told by him “‘to sit or go” as he pleases, 
Dante chooses to go. It is early morning in the beautiful forest at 
the summit of the mountain and he is eager to explore the delights 
of this most remarkable place. As he moves forward (to see and 
feel him do this for the first tme without a guide and on his own, 
is in itself a new experience for the reader), he comes upon a clear 
stream cutting across his path; and as he looks to the far side, with- 
out attempting to cross over, he sees suddenly appear there a most 
beautiful maiden who goes about gathering flowers along her path 
and singing as she goes. Somehow a first impression is that this 
must be a place familiar to her, and that she 1s doing now what she 
habitually does. 

In the first words Dante speaks to her across the stream, asking 
her to come nearer to him, it is also clear that this maiden is in love, 
for Dante appears to have noticed this at once: 


“Deh, bella donna, che a’ raggi d’amore 

ti scaldi, s’? vo’ credere a’ sembianti 

che soglion esser testimon del core, 
vegnati in voglia di trarreti avanti,” 

diss’i0 a lei, “verso questa rivera 

tanto ch’io possa intender che tu canti.” 3° 


The maiden responds to this request, turning in a manner re- 


sembling a dance and coming toward the man who has called out 
to her, “like a virgin who chastely casts down her eyes,” so that 


"© Purg, XXVIII, 43-48. 
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the sweet music of her song and the words of it can now be heard. 
As she comes to stand opposite Dante beyond the stream and raises 
her eyes to meet his, what was already somehow clear at a distance 
is now most evident. This maiden is indeed in love: Venus herself 
was not more so, when once her son Cupid had made a target of 
his own mother: 
Tosto che fu la dove l’erbe sono 
bagnate gia dall’onde del bel flume, 
di levar 11 occhi suoi mi fece dono: 
Non credo che splendesse tanto lume 
sotto le ciglia a Venere, trafitta 
dal figlo fuor di tutto suo costume. 
Ella ridea dalValtra riva dritta, 
trattando piu color con le sue mani, 
che Valta terra sanza seme gitta. 
Tre passi ci facea il flume lontani, 
ma Ellesponto, la ’ve passo Serse, 
ancora freno a tutti orgogl umani, 
pit odio da Leandro non sofferse, 
per mareggiare intra Sesto ed Abido, 
che quel da me perch’ allor non Ss aperse.°* 


Soon it is not only Matelda who 1s in love; the sight of her there 
in her beauty and innocence has inspired love in the man who looks 
across the water at her. The image of a Leander desiring to be with 
his Hero and hating the waters that divide him from her is affirm- 
ing this clearly enough. And it is also an image performing a cer- 
tain definite function for an alert reader who is keeping in mind 
the broader context of this event. This love, which the sight of 
Matelda has at once inspired in Dante, as the latent simile is saying, 
is as Leander’s was for his beloved. But was that not a most sensual 
love?** And is not the comparison now affirming that Dante hates 
the dividing waters and but for them would be with Matelda as 
her lover if he could? But how can such love, how can any such 
desire, be now in Dante? It was but yesterday that he passed 
through the last of the terraces of purgation on this mountain, 

SED, YOM GW. 

“The very clear answer can be found in the version of the story doubtless 


known to Dante: Ovid, Heroidum Epistula XVIII. 
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through the fire which burns carnal lust away. It was only a 
moment ago, indeed, that Virgil had told him that his will was free, 
straight, and whole again, and that it would be a mistake not to 
follow where it leads. Surely here he may not be feeling any such 
desire as a Leander had felt. But the poem, in recalling that famous 
pair of lovers, appears to suggest precisely this. 

If the name of Leander here is prompting such reflections in the 
reader’s mind, it may be doing its calculated work, which is to 
bring the reader into the focus of an awareness: namely, that what 
seems to be, cannot be; to see, that is, since the literal 1 Import of the 
simile may not hold, that he must look beyond the literal for 
meaning. This is nothing but a familiar focus for allegory of a 
kind and the well-known sign of it, as it is to be met, for instance, 
in that Book which 1s this poet’s model in allegory.*” 

It seems worth our while at this point to see how confirmation 
of this parucular matter of a desired focus can come from yet an- 
other similar guiding awareness which the poet could have felt 
might be called to his reader’s mind. This, too, is a matter of love 
and of two lovers, but in a particular situation and setting that is 
far less familiar to us than the Hellespont and that other pair just 
recalled. It concerns a certain literary form, current in Dante’s day 
and known as the pastorella. 

The pastorella®® was a genre of lyric poetry w hich took its spe- 
cial name more from its content than from its form. For, though 
lyrical, this kind of poem was also and primarily a little narrative 
wherein the poet, speaking always in the lyric first person, 

* The point that this is allegory of a kind is worth stressing, for it differs notably 
from the kind we have, for instance, in the figures of a Virgil and a Beatrice, 
wherein the literal—historical meaning is given first and as foundation for the 
other. With Matelda instead, while the literal and historical is not denied, neither 
is it affirmed i” this canto. We are simply guided to the allegorical meaning. For 
the Bible as Dante’s model for allegory, see Dante Studies, 1, p. 13 ff. However, the 
kind of allegory represented by Matelda was only encountered in Scripture wher- 
ever it did not seem possible to accept the literal sense as such,—as, for example, in 
the case of the love dialogue of the Song of Solomon. This instance is, indeed, 
quite close to that of Marcia in Canto XXVIII, as to type. 

86 For the pastorella see A. Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des troubadours (You- 
louse, 1934), u, 282 ff; E. Faral in Romania, xxix (1923), 204 ff; Th. Gérold, La 


musique au moyen age (Paris, 1932), pp. 127 ff. More than one hundred examples 
of the genre in French and Provengal are known. 
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related an adventure, an encounter—with a pastorella or shep- 
herdess—whence the name. 

Now it is of the greatest interest to note that the whole en- 
counter with Matelda falls exactly into the traditional pattern of 
that little genre which we have pretty nearly forgotten. It 1s not 
often that we meet with such deliberate transpositions in the 
Comedy out of other genres of poetry.** Moreover, it is this very 
awareness of the particular transposition in this instance which is 
performing the focussing function to be noted. 

In the traditional pastorella the poet tells the story of how he 
had wandered alone one day into the countryside, how he had 
there come upon a rustic maid, a shepherdess, in love, as was evi- 
dent at once. Birds were singing, it was spring and the time for 
love; and love was what the poet had felt at once and in his turn: 
a strong desire to be with this maiden and to possess her. To be 
sure, the final outcome of such an encounter could vary from one 
account to the other. As Dante’s first friend, the poet Guido Caval- 
cant, had conceived it in his Pastorella, the ending could be most 
happy indeed, in gioia. We may take Guido’s poem in its entirety 
to represent the type: 


In un boschetto trova’ pasturella 
pia che la stella—bella al mi parere. 
Cavelli avea biondetti e ricciutelli 
e gli occhi pien d’amor, cera rosata; 
con sua verghetta pasturav’ agnelli, 
e, scalza, di rugiada era bagnata; 
cantava come fosse *nnamorata; 
er adornata—di tutto piacere. 
D’amor la salutai mantenente 
e domandai s’avesse compagnia, 
ed ella mi rispuose dolcemente 
che sola sola per lo bosco gia 
e disse:—Sacci, quando laugel pia 
allor disia—’| me’ cor drudo avere—, 


4 


*" One other striking instance is to be noted at the end of the Inferno, where 
Dante has transposed the wintry scene of Cocito and the combined stylistic effect 
out of his own poems for the donna Petra. 
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Po’ che mi disse di sua condizione, 
e per lo bosco augelli audio cantare, 
fra me stesso diss’?:—Or é stagione 
di questa pasturella gio’ pighare.— 
Merzé le chiesi sol che di baciare 
e d’abracciare—le fosse ’n volere. 
Per man mi prese, d’amorosa voglia, 
e disse che donato m/’avea ’| core: 
menommi sott’una freschetta foglia 
la dov’i’ vidi fior d’ogni colore; 
e tanto vi sentio @ioia e dolzore 


fo) 
che dio d’amore—parvem1 vedere.?® 


There is no need whatever to argue the points of resemblance 
which this little scene bears to the scene in Purgatory. It is quite 
enough to read Guido’s poem looking through it all the while at 
the encounter with Matelda in the boschetto at the summit. But 
what 1s perhaps one of the most revealing points of the correspond- 
ence in detail is not at once apparent and should be noted: in the 
pastorella encounter, not only-in Guido’s, but typically, the maiden 
is not named. 

That however, is a but further confirming detail, not the main 
point of Dante’s deliberate transposition. That point is this: Dante, 
in staging his meeting with Matelda as he has done, has meant to 
call to mind a familiar little genre of poetry with its traditional 
encounter of two lovers, the woman as one enamored and the man 
conceiving a desire to possess her—and to arrest is encounter there. 
Which 1s precisely to bring into this context by association a kind 
of simile not unlike that called up by the name of Leander. The 
purpose is the same: to bring the reader into the familiar focus for 
a certain kind of allegory: abe seems to be suggested cannot be, 
Dante’s desire for this maiden cannot be that kind of desire which 
Guido had felt for his, and for the same reason that it may not be 
literally as Leander’s for his beloved. And since the literal may not 
be, we look beyond for the other meaning. 

It is evident, therefore, that, in the encounter with Matelda, it 


*“ Rimatori del dolce stil nuovo, ed. L. Di Benedetto (Bari, 1939), p. 55 
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contributes no little to the desired focus that she remain unnamed, 
even as the shepherdess was. The question which arises here must 
be what she is, not who she is; or at least not yet who she is, not as 
long as in this Canto XXVIII she is framed for meaning in between 
two kinds of justice. 

As thus out of these awarenesses, we see a2 Dante (whose desire 
may not be anything but good) desire so ardently the lovely 
maiden who stands across the stream from him, our question about 
her is converted thereby to the allegorical focus. What does Dante 
desire in desiring Matelda? The answer 1s already clearly suggested 
by the frame in which she has come. Between one kind of justice 
and another, Matelda, in her other name, is yet a third: original 
justice. 

Yet it seems necessary to recognize at once the further question 
which suggests itself. If what Dante desires is that justice which 
Adam had once had here in Eden, that is most understandable, for 
what condition on this earth could be more desirable than that? 
It is indeed as attractive as Matelda herself and the happiness she 
figures. That he should therefore want to possess that is natural 
enough. The question is: Why may he not do so? The stream, 
we are distinctly told, is only three steps wide. Yet Dante may not 
cross it to be with the object of his desire. Or rather, he may not 
yet cross over, not until Beatrice comes. But when Beatrice has 
come, his eyes will be all for her. Matelda, to be sure, will remain 
on the scene, will indeed be the one who will take him through 
the water to the handmaidens of Beatrice on the far side, who in 
their turn will lead him to Beatrice.*® But that is no longer in 
Canto XXVIII and Matelda is no longer at the center of the focus 
as that which is desired. And we never in fact see that Dante 
possesses Matelda for the simple reason that we do not see him 
wish to do so, once he is across the stream. It must be that Matelda, 
beyond Canto XXVIII, no longer figures what she does in its par- 
ticular frame. Indeed, it is significant that only beyond that canto 
does she take on a name at all. : 

All of which seems to be saying clearly enough that Dante, on 

* Purg. XXXI, 91-105. 
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beholding the condition of original justice, desires to have it; but, 
for all his desire, he would seem never to come into the possession 
of that justice. Can this be an aspect of meaning intended by the 
poet here? What sense does it make? Can Paradise not be regained? 

No doubt the specific concept of that justice which is called 
original, being the very condition of rectitude in which our par- 
ents in Eden were first established, has become for us far less clear 
and familiar in its essential features than the poet had thought it 
would be; and we shall certainly need to remind ourselves of some 
of those features as he acknowledged them in the truth of an estab- 
lished theology of his day.*° Among these there is one which is at 
once most relevant to our present consideration, since it can offer 
the answer to the question that has arisen. That point (generally 
overlooked in the context of this matter, let it be observed) 1 
simply this: original justice, when it was lost by Adam, was for- 
ever lost. The reason for this is evident. Original justice was a gift 
of God to no individual or individuals, not to persons, not therefore 
to Adam and Eve as such; it was a gift to human mature, and was 
received and possessed by our first parents as such a gift. This gift 
to man’s nature was to have been transmitted naturally 
by Adam to his progeny and from father to child as the race con- 
tinued to dwell in Eden.*? Original justice is precisely and by 
definition what was lost through. original sin,** and lost to human 
nature for all ume. No human beings except Adam and Eve ever 


*’ For this, we are fortunate in having a most thorough study of the question of 
the dev elopment of the doctrine from Augustine to Thomas Aquinas with partic- 
ular attention to the latter: J.-B. Kors, La justice primitive et le péché originel 
(Kain, Le Saulchoir, 1922). To this work generally the reader is referred for full 
documentary support of what is here affirmed regarding the point of doctrine. 

*t Thomas Aquinas, I II Sent., d. 31, a. 1 Solutio: “Sed ratio culpae inde venit, 
quia illud quod collatum fuit gratis Adae, scilicet originalis justitia, non fuit sibi 
collatum personaliter, sed in quantum talem naturam habebat, ut omnes scilicet in 
quibus talis ab eo accepta natura inveniretur, tali dono potirentur; et ideo cum 
propagatione carnis etiam illa originalis Justitia propagata fuisset. In potestate ergo 
naturae erat ut talis iustitia semper in ea conservaretur: sed per voluntatem personae 
existentis in natura factum est ut hoc perderetur.” For the whole point see Kors, 
Op. Cit., passim. 

ta ones Aquinas, Sum. theol., 1-1, 81, a. 5 ad 2 “Defectus autem originalis 
justitiae est peccatum originale.” Gee Ro Op. Cit., p. 157 and passim. 
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knew it by having it, and they alone had it here in Eden. It was 
lost by them. And in its place what was transmitted by Adam to 
their children and continues to be transmitted by the whole human 
race is that fallen nature and that stain of original sin which all men 
now naturally inherit at birth.** 

We see thus that the poet, in staging the encounter with Matelda, 
who figures that first happy condition in the Garden before the 
Fall, has not failed to make this essential point a part of his event. 
Again it is an idea through which we look to observe the fact, and 
to understand it. Now it is clear enough how the wayfarer, in 
coming as he does to Eden, may not for all his desire possess the 
justice which was in Adam and which Matelda is. For such is the 
established truth: no man may ever regain that justice. Nor is this 
all. Now, too, we may understand why this maiden, who is that 
condition by figuring it here in Eden, remains without a name so 
long as that is her function. For who, that is, what individual having 
particular historical identity, can represent a condition forever lost 
by Adam, never again to be had by any human being? Clearly it 
were better that no known individual seem to have or even to image 
that condition, but that it be thus done by the lovely figure of one 
unnamed and therefore unrecognizable, except in her “other” 
name. 

Such a conception of original justice as a gift to human nature 
and not to any individual or person, brought with it, in the theol- 
ogy of Thomas Aquinas, a further and most important distinction 
as to man’s original condition in the Garden, as it was before sin 
and as it was to be, had there been no sin. This further question 
concerned the matter of Sanctifying Grace. Did Adam have the 
gift of that Grace as well as the gift of original justice? But, if so, 
how did he have this Grace? Not surely as a gift to nature, for 

£8 Thomas Aquinas, In Sent. u, d. 29, q. 1, ad 5: “Adam per poenitentiam potuit 
recuperare illa bona quae sibi ad actus personales data erant, sicut gratiam et 
virtutes; non autem illa quae toti naturae collata sunt, ut immortalitas corporis et 
oboedentia inferiorum virlum ad rationem et huiusmodi.” The latter gifts are 
those of original justice. See Kors, op. cit., p. 136 (interpreting the doctrine of 
Thomas) : “De meme létat de nature réparée est inconnu a saint Thomas, pour 
qui la grace est un don personnel; il est @ailleurs assez évident que la nature comme 
telle nest pas réparée, puisqu’elle se propage encore avec péché originel, et que, 
par suite, seules les personnes sont rétablies dans lamitié de Dieu. . .” 
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Sanctifying Grace must ever exceed the proportion of man’s na- 
ture, nor could it be thought to be transmitted naturally, as original 
justice was to have been. A further problem also arises: could 
original justice even be conceived to exist without Sanctifying 
Grace? ** 

St Thomas’ answers to these questions are not given in few 
words, but they may be summarily stated. No, original justice 
might not be without Sanctif ying Grace. But such Grace must be 
conceived to be a gift to persons, not to human nature. How, then, 
would Adam and Adam’s descendants have had justice as a natural 
endowment, and yet have had that gift of Grace without which 
the perfection of original justice may not be? Aquinas’ answer 1s 
that God would have given Grace to each individual as he was 
born with his natural heritage of justice. It is of some interest to 
note a little pattern of event suggested by these notions, a first 
moment of nature followed by a second moment of grace, either 
in Adam or in Adam’s descendants at birth: 


Quidam dicunt quod - pueri non fuissent nati cum iustitia 
gratuita, quae est merendi principium, sed cum iustitia originali. Sed 
cum radix originalis iustitiae, in Cuius rectitudine Preuss est homo, 
consistat in subiectione supernaturali rationis ad Deum, quae est 
per gratiam gratum facientem, .. . . necesse est dicere quod si pueri 
nati fuissent in originali iustitia, quod etiam nati fuissent cum gratia; 
sicut et de primo homine supra diximus quod fuit cum gratia con- 
ditus. Non tamen fuisset propter hoc gratia naturalis, quia non 
fuisset transfusa per virtutem seminis, sed fuisset collata homini 
statim cum habuisset animam rationalem. Sicut etiam statim cum 
corpus est dispositum, infunditur a Deo anima rationalis, quae tamen 
non est ex traduce.?°® 


In fact we have, in such passages, a glimpse of what is elsewhere 
evident in Aquinas’ thought on the matter of original justice: a 


“Kors (op. cit.) has made a thorough analysis of all of these questions. See 
p- 134 especially: “La doctrine de saint Thomas sur la justice originelle est fondée, 
nous l’avons dit, sur le principe que ce don n’est pas personnel, mais releve de 
la nature spécifique de 'homme. Il est des lors impossible didentifier la justice 
originelle avec la grace sanctifiante, puisque cette derniére est essentiellement un 
don personnel.” 

*“ Thomas Aquinas, Sw. theol., 1, 100, a. 1 ad 2 
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conceptual focus, that is, in which 77 a first moment the original 
condition of man can be viewed in its natural state “without grace” 
in the sense of “antecedent to the advent of grace”—even though 
the perfection of the natural state may not really be without 
grace.*® When Aquinas speaks of an original status naturae inte- 
grae, he is setting up just such a focus on man in the Garden before 
sin. Now, there may be no mistake on this point: Adam did have 
Sancufying Grace in Eden and he had all the infused virtues that 
attend it.** Only (and this is the important point) to see Adam 
as one who possessed that supernatural gift is to see precisely Adam 
the person, and not human nature in Adam. Yet it 1s just this con- 
dition of human nature that Aquinas is time and again concerned 
to see, that “status naturae integrae” which Adam enjoyed before 
sin and which is the condition of Adam because an original con- 
dition of human nature. In this way one finds Aquinas speaking of 
two conditions of human nature without grace—and of only two 
such: one being in Adam before sin and the other in Adam and all 
his descendants as a consequence of Adam’s sin: “Hominis sine 
gratia duplex status considerari potest, sicut supra dictum est: unus 
quidem naturae integrae qualis fuit in Adam ante peccatum, alius 
autem naturae corruptae, sicut est in nobis ante reparationem 
gratiae.” #8 


“On this much debated point, however, and for some yet finer distinctions, 
see Kors, op. cit., p. 119-120. It is to be noted that Thomas Aquinas can also look 
upon angels in essentially the same focus; as, for example, in De Ver., XVIII, 
a. 1 ad 12: “Angelus in statu naturae conditae non vidit Deum per essentiam, 
sed hoc ei competebat solum per gratiam. Adam autem in statu innocentiae per 
gratiam habuit illum modum visionis quem habet Angelus per naturam.” 

“Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 1, 95, a. 3 ad Resp.: “Homo in statu innocentiae 
aliqualiter habuit omnes virtutes. Et hoc ex dictis patet esse verum. Dictum est 
enim supra quod talis erat rectitudo primi status quod ratio erat Deo subiecta, 
inferiores autem vires rationi. Virtutes autem nihil aliud sunt quam perfectiones 
quaedam, quibus ratio ordinatur in Deum, et inferiores vires disponuntur secun- 
dum regulam rationis, ut magis patebit cum de virtutibus agetur. Unde rectitudo 
primi status exigebat ut homo aliqualiter omnes virtutes haberet. Sed conside- 
randum est quod virtutes quaedam sunt, quae de sui ratione nullam imperfectionem 
important, ut caritas et iustitia. Et huiusmodi virtutes fuerunt in statu innocentiae 
simpliciter, et quantum ad habitum et quantum ad actum.” To have charity 
means to have sanctifying grace, and the infused virtues. See also: De Ver. XVIII, 
a. 4. 

*8 Sum. Theol. 1-1, 114, a. 2 ad Resp. 
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Status naturae integrae is only another name for original justice 
with the theologians.*” It is therefore another name for that which 
Matelda figures: an original condition of human nature and not 
the condition as such of any particular individual or person, Adam 
or Eve. The point is not without importance. To see it is to realize 
once again, and perhaps even better, why the personal and_his- 
torical identity of a Matelda may be no part of the picture while 
it is her function to figure what she does in Canto XX VIIL. 

There appear to be no elements in the whole of the conceptual 
picture as it can be found in Aquinas and other contemporary 
theologians which would contradict this view of Matelda. Indeed, 
to examine in closer detail is but to discover further confirmation. 
What has already been noted we may now recall, for instance: 
that when Dante first sees Matelda in Eden, nothing 1s at once 
more evident to him than the fact that she is in love. What is this 
love of hers? Knowing her now for what she images, we may 
translate the question to the terms of allegory and ask it with 
respect to the “status naturae integrae” viewed as a natural condi- 
tion antecedent to or distinct-from grace. Her love must be love 
of God. This she even appears concerned to declare in the words 
she speaks to those who stand looking at her in wonder. Matelda 
loves God above all things, and her song is a song of praise of 
Him.®? But then we must ask: was it given to man “naturally, iWeb, 
without grace, to love God above all things? Again we may fad 
Aquinas putting the question in just this focus and answering it 
with a clear affirmative: 

. Unde homo in statu naturae integrae dilectionem sui 
ipsius referebat ad amorem Dei sicut ad finem, et similiter dilectionem 
omnium aliarum rerum. Et ita Deum diligebat plus quam seipsum 
et super omnia. 

Sed in statu naturae corruptae homo ab hoc deficit secundum 
appetitum voluntatis rationalis, quae propter corruptionem naturae 
““ Kors, op. cit. p. 136: “. .. les états de nature intégre et l'état de justice 

originelle. Or saint Thomas n’admet pas de distinction entre ces deux états. Pour 
lui, ils sont identiques. La justice originelle n’est autre chose que la rectitude de la 
nature dont la grace est bien la cause effective, mais, en aucune manicére, la cause 


formelle.” See references here. 
°° As her reference to the Psalm Delectasti clearly indicates: Purg. XXVIII, 80. 
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sequitur bonum privatum, nisi sanetur per gratiam Dei. Et ideo 
dicendum est quod homo in statu naturae integrae non indigebat 
dono gratiae superadditae naturalibus bonis ad diligendum Deum 
naturaliter super omnia; licet indigeret auxilio Dei ad hoc eum 
moventis. Sed in statu naturae corruptae indiget homo etiam ad 
hoc auxilio gratiae naturam sanantis.”! 


In sum, in the outline of a journey to God, as Dante has con- 
ceived it, a first goal 1s justice; and the first comprehensive pattern 
of event is justification. By which pattern, as we have come to see, 
whenever justice is established in the soul, Grace comes there as 
to a seat prepared. So it was in the first man, before sin; so 1t was 
to have been in his progeny, as each was born,” so it is with all 


** Thomas Aquinas, Sw. Theol., 1-11, 109, a. 3 ad Resp. 

* Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol. u1, 1, a. 3 ad 1: “Si enim homo non peccasset, 
perfusus fuisset lumine divinae sapientiae, et iustitiae rectitudine perfectus 
a Deo, ad omnia necessaria cognoscenda et agenda. Sed quia homo, deserto 
Deo, collapsus erat ad corporalia, conveniens fuit ut Deus, carne assumpta, 
etiam per corporalia ei salutis remedium exhiberet.” Through these words we 
have an even clearer glimpse of the way Dante has built his event at the summit in 
accordance with established conceptions. Beatrice’s advent as lumen divinae 
sapientiae, bringing the perfection of justice, is not only the essential outline of 
a pattern of justification, but repeats, in outline if not in essence, that which would 
have been in Eden for each individual born there, had there been no sin. And it 
is through such ideas that we come to understand certain verses in this context, 
such as those referring to the first flash of light which is, as it develops, the advent 
of Beatrice: 

Ed ecco un lustro subito trascorse 
da tutte parti per la gran foresta, 
tal, che di balenar mi mise in forse. 
Ma, perché ’] balenar, come vien, resta, 
e quel, durando, pid e pit: splendeva, 
nel mio pensar dicea: “Che cosa é questa?” 
E una melodia dolce correva 
per l’aere luminoso; onde buon zelo 
mi fe’ riprender l’ardimento d’Eva, 
che la dove ubidia la terra e il cielo, 
femmina sola e pur testé formata, 
non sofferse di star sotto alcun velo, 
Sotto ’] qual se divota fosse stata, 
avret quelle ineffabili delizie 
sentite prima e pit lunga fiata. 
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individuals who now attain to justice after sin. So in this journey 
when the wayfarer comes to justice by Virgil’s guidance, he 1s 
told to expect at once the advent of Beatrice w ho is Sancufying 
Grace. In that interval of time precisely, between the one moment 
and the other, he advances to see across a stream and in Eden, the 
radiant image of that justice which was established originally in 
man’s nature when he was created here in this place, and which, 
by the sin of the first man who possessed it, was lost forever: she 
is a kind of vision fugitive of what, however much we may dream 
of it and desire to have it back, may never be had by man again. 
Nor may what man has now in the place of it—that personal attain- 
ment of justice in the soul such as Dante has reached but now— 
ever replace original justice. We have only to know, to see this 
beyond any doubt, that with original justice there was to have 
been no death of the body!** Small wonder, then, if a wayfarer 
seems to stretch forth his arms in a desire to possess such an extra- 
ordinary gift, even though he now has the justice to which Virgil 
has brought him. 

This is essentially the confrontation that the poet has staged. 
The justice which may vow be had within the proportion of our 
nature—and Virgil as the natural light of reason has led to that—con- 
fronts there across a stream in FE, aE. in the figure of Matelda, that 
justice which man had once had, and it, too, within the proportion 
of his nature. The two there, on either side of the stream, are in 
the figure of a pair of scales—but the balance is far from equal. The 
justice that was lost by far outweighs the justice that can now be 
had naturally. But if for man this seems a melancholy thought, 
there is yet comfort for it. Beatrice is to come at any moment now 
—even as Christ came once in the fulness of time in history for 
all men, and even as He comes daily to the soul of the just man: 


O felix culpa! 


**'Thomas Aquinas, Suz. theol., 1-11, 85, a. 5 ad Resp.: “... et hoc modo peccatum 
primi parentis est causa mortis, et omnium huiusmodi defectuum in natura hu- 
mana, in quantum per peccatum primi parentis sublata est originalis justitia, per 
quam non solum inferiores animae vires continebantur sub ratione absque omni 
deordinatione, sed totum corpus continebatur sub anima absque omni defectu.” 
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BLAKE’S DRAWING OF DANTE’S CELESTIAL SCALEO 
By Ernest H. Wirkins 
I 


In 1808 William Blake exhibited, at the Academy’s Exhibition in 
Somerset House, the small watercolor called “Jacob’s Ladder” that 
is shown in Plate 1.! 

We do not know when it was painted. The idea of spiral ascents 
to Heaven was already in Blake’s mind in 1794, when he wrote 
in Europe, lines 83-84, 


The ever-varying spiral ascents to the Heaven of Heavens 
Were bended flow ncast. 


On 26 August 1799 he wrote, in a letter to George Cumberland, 
“Lam painting small pictures from the Bible.” * In September 1800 
the Blakes left London for Felpham, in Sussex, and on the 14th 
Mrs. Blake sent to the wife of Blake’s intimate friend John Flaxman 
a letter inviting the Flaxmans to visit them at Felpham and contain- 
ing a four-quatrain invitation from Blake himself in which the 
second and third quatrains read thus: 


Aw ay to sweet Felpham, for Heaven is there; 

The Ladder of Angels descends through she air; 

On the Turret its spiral doth softly descend, 
Through the village then winds, at my cot does it end. 


You stand in the village and look up to Heaven; 

The precious stones glitter on flights seventy-seven; 
And my brother is there. and my Friend and Thine, 
Descend and ascend with the Bread and the Wine.* 


* Reproduced from Plate 80 in Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of William Blake, 
London, 1925, with the kind permission of the publisher, Ernest Benn. On this 
painting, see Alexander Gilchrist, Life of Wélliam Blake, London, 1863, Vol. I, 
p. 216 and Vol. I, p. 211, and A. S. Roe, Blake’s Nineons to the Divine Con. 
edy, Princeton, 1953, pp. 178- 179. It was exhibited also in 1809: see Gilchrist, Vol. 
I, pp. 119 and 141. I assume that the painting exhibited in 1808 was identical ae 
that exhibited in 1809, and that Gilchrist (Vol. I, p. 216) is in error in calling it ‘ 
tempera.” It is now in the collection of the Department of Prints and Dee 
of the British Museum (Roe, p. 178, n. 3). 

* The Letters of William Blake, edited by A. G. B. Russell, London, 1906, p. 66. 
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The painting may have been done either before or after the Blakes 
moved to Felpham. . 

In the central foreground Jacob lies dreaming. From its base at 
the left the stairway spirals upward first toward the right and then 
toward the left, making in all four coils. Many figures appear, 
ascending or descending, upon the stairway, some of them angels, 
others blessed spirits, among them several children. Two descend- 
ing figures, one on the lowest stair, one on the second stair, bear 
bread and wine, and an ascending figure, holding a child, 1s on the 
second stair: these three figures constitute a group. Two angels, 
one bearing a scroll, the other a book, are descending from the 
fourth stair to the third. There are no figures on the next four 
stairs. A new series of figures begins on the ninth stair, which is at 
the right extremity of the first coil. Stars appear in the background. 

Blake’s depiction of the “Ladder” as a stairway was presumably 
determined by a feeling that a stairway would serve better than a 
ladder to carry such ascending and descending figures as he had in 
mind. It may be that he was influenced by Milton’s lines (Paradise 
DOsPeItS VO=5 ie 


‘The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 

Angels ascending and descending. 
It is possible, also, that Blake, who must have known the entire 
series of Flaxman’s Dante drawings, was influenced by Flaxman’s 
drawing of Dante’s celestial scaleo, which Dante identifies (in 
Paradiso XXII 68-72) with the scala beheld by Jacob: this drawing 
depicts a stairway (which, however, is not spiral) .* 


“On Flaxman see W. G. Constable, John Flaxman, 1755-1826, London, 1927. 
Flaxman’s Dante drawings were done in Italy, and were engraved and published 
there in 1793. He returned to England in 1794. In 1807 the engravings were pub- 
lished in London in an ample volume entitled Compositions by John Flaxman, 
Sculptor, R.A. for the Divine Poem of Dante Alighieri, containing Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise. With Quotations from the Italian, and translations from the version 
of the Reverend H. Boyd, to each plate. In this volume the drawing of the scaleo 
(which illustrates Paradiso XXI) is entitled “The Celestial Steps,” and the quota- 
tion from Boyd’s translation (published in London in 1802) reads: “A range of 
golden steps began”). Blake presumably knew both the original drawings and the 
London edition of the engravings. The original drawings are now in the Houghton 
Library of the Harvard University Library: they are finer than the engravings, 
though the engravings are lineally accurate. 
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In Cantos XXI and XXII of the Paradiso Dante tells of behold- 
ing, in Saturn, a means of ascent and descent which he terms first a 
scaleo and later a scala (XXI 29 and64 and XXII 68 and 101).° Upon 
this scaleo a vast number of spirits are descending (XXI 31-33); it 
reaches even to the Empyrean (XXII 61-67); it 1s the very scala 
beheld by Jacob (XXII 68-72); and by it he and Beatrice mount 
to the next higher heaven (XXII 100- 105). While he and Beatrice 
are standing at the foot of the scaleo the spirit of St. Peter Damian 


comes to meet them (XXI 31 ff.), and, later, the spirit of St. Bene- 
dict (XXII 28 ff.). 


Il 


In the autumn of 1824 Blake was commissioned by John Linnell 
to prepare a series of drawings to illustrate the Divine Comedy; 
and for the three remaining years of his life Blake was occupied 
mainly in the preparation of these drawings. He set about his task 
most seriously. He used Cary’s translation (first published in 
1805); but he learned Italian in order to enable himself to read the 
Italian text as well. He made in all 102 drawings, only a few of 
which reached final state. Seventy-two (seventy certainly, two 
probably) relate to the /nferno, twenty to the Purgatorio, and ten 
to the Paradiso.® The first of these ten drawings illustrates Canto 
XIV. The third represents the Recording Angel mentioned in XIX 
111-115. The last seven relate to the 24th and later cantos. 

°In “Dante’s Celestial Scaleo: Stairway or Ladder?”—an article forthcoming in 
Romance Philology—I am showing that what Dante visualized was probably a 
stairway rather than a ladder, and, incidentally, that what the writer of Genesis 
had in mind was probably a stairway rather than a ladder. 

° Roe, pp. 3-7 and 30-34. The greater part of Roe’s admirable book is devoted 
to detailed studies of the individual drawings, all of which are reproduced. The 
Italian edition owned by Blake, according to an article published soon after his 
death, was a “Sessi Velutello.” Roe (p. 4, n. 5) says rightly that this might have 
been either the edition with the commentaries of Landino and Vellutello published 
in Venice in 1564 by “Marchio Sessa, & fratelli’ or the later edition published by 


Sessa in 1578. It is also possible that it was the edition published by Sessa in 1596, 
which Roe does not mention. 
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The second drawing, a pencil sketch, is shown in Plate MEN i 
depicts a stairway, which spirals upward first toward the right and 
then toward the left, making in all five coils. Two figures, presum- 
ably representing Dante and Beatrice, appear at the foot of the 
stairway; a group apparently of three figures appears just above 
them; several figures appear upon the stairs of the first coil, among 
them a figure leading a child by the hand; and a few figures appear 
faintly upon the stairs of the second coil. Stars appear in the back- 
ground. 

This drawing, as Roe points out,* is obviously an adaptation of 
Blake’s watercolor of “Jacob’s Ladder.” In view both of the ele- 
ments of the composition itself and of the fact, not mentioned by 
Roe, that Dante states explicitly that his scaleo is identical with the 
scala beheld by Jacob, it follows necessarily that this drawing 1s 
Blake’s representation of Dante’s scaleo. 

Previous recognition of this fact has been impeded by the pres- 
ence, in the upper right-hand corner of the drawing, of the inscrip- 
tion “Par Canto 19,” written by Blake himself, in letters and fig- 
ures that are now very faint. In Canto XIX, however, there is 
nothing that can with the slightest likelihood be considered to have 
been the basis of this drawing. W. M. Rossetti, in his “Annotated 
Lists of Blake’s Paintings, Drawing and Engravings,” ® refers to 
the drawing thus: 

A design of Circular Stairs—Canto XIX. Pencil-sketch. 

Canto XIX., to which Blake has referred this design, does not con- 

tain anything closely corresponding with it. Perhaps it symbolizes 

the relation, as in descending grades, between the divine and created 
intelligences. 


In the //lustrations to the Divine Comedy of Dante by William 
Blake printed for the National Art-Collections Fund the drawing 


“Reproduced from Plate 91 in Illustrations to the Divine Comedy of Dante by 
William Blake, printed privately for The National Art-Collections Fund, Lon- 
don, 1922, with the kind permissmion of the Trustees of the Fund. The original 
drawing is now in the British Museum (Roe, p. 206). 

“Pp. 178-179. 

* Published in Gilchrist, Vol. IT, pp. 199-264. The reference to this drawing is 
on p. 211. ia 
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is called “A Design of Circular Stairs,” and is referred to Paradiso 
XIX. 

The drawing 1 is discussed in detail by Roe, who says, after quot- 
ing Blake’s inscription, 


In spite of this, it is not easy to identify the design with any 
particular passage. However, it probably illustrates in Buies terms 
lines 58-63 |in Cary’ s translation] and represents Divine Intelligence 
manifesting itself in the world. 


The lines in question read thus in the Italian text (XIX 64-66): 


Lume non e; se non vien dal sereno, 
Che non si turba mai, anzi € tenebra, 
Od ombra de la carne, 0 suo ueneno.! 


Cary translates thus: 


Light is none, 
Save that which cometh from the pure serene 
Of ne'er disturbed ether: for the rest, 
’Tis darkness all; or shadow of the flesh, 
Or else it’s poison. 


I find it impossible to discern any real correspondence between 
Blake’s drawing and this passage. 
Roe says, 1n a footnote: 


Attention should also be called to Paradiso X, 79-84, and 
XXI, 22-38, where celestial stairways figure in the imagery of the 
poem. ere are, of course, cases— such as Drawi ing 34—where 
incorrect inscriptions appear on these illustrations. 

The passage in Canto X reads thus in the Italian text (82-87): 
Quando 
Lo raggio de la gratia. | 
Multiplicato in te tanto risplende, 


Che ti conduce su per quella scala, 
V senza risalir nessun discende.'!? 


‘© Quoted from the Sessa edition of 1596. 
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Cary translates thus: 


Since with it’s beam 


‘Lhererace: a 
shines 


So multiplied in thee, it leads thee up 
Along this ladder, down whose hallow’d steps 
None e’er descend, and mount them not again. 


This might indeed have sufficed to suggest to Blake a design such 
as that of the drawing in question, but it is very improbable that 
it did so. The first of Blake’s drawings for the Paradiso, as has been 
said, illustrates Canto XIV; it is highly unlikely that Blake, even 
in error, should have written “Par Canto 19” on a drawing sug- 
gested by Canto X; and there is nothing in the drawing that sug- 
gests 
Lo raggio de la gratia. 
Multiplicato in te... 

I conclude that Blake’s drawing is his representation of Dante’s 
scaleo, and that his canto inscription is erroneous, as in the case, 
noted by Roe, of Drawing 34. 


AMERICAN DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1953 


This bibliography is intended to cover Dante translations pub- 
lished in this country in 1953, and all Dante studies published in 
1953 that are in any sense American. The bibliography is in the 
main the work of Dr. A. L. Pellegrini; but the analyses signed 
V.L. were prepared by Professor Vincent Luciani for the periodic 
“Bibliography of Italian Studies in America” which he publishes 
in [talica, and are here reprinted with his kind permission and with 
that of the Editor of Italica, Professor J. G. Fucilla. E.H.W. 


Translations 


La Divina Commedia. With an English translation by H. M. 


Ayres. Vol. II, Purgatorio, and Vol. “IIL, Paradiso. New York, 
Vanni. 


Repr oduces the Societa Dantesca text as revised by Vandelli, 
and has, on opposite pages, a prose translation, without notes, which 


strives to be true in spirit to UNG original. Vol. I, lferno, appeared 
in 1949. 


Purgatory. Translated and edited by Thomas G. Bergin, New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


Done in English blank verse, except for occasional passages 
merely Sane in prose. Edited with explicatory footnotes and 
provided with a brief general introduction, a list of significant dates 
of Dante’s life, and a diagram of Purgatory. References to Inferno 
are to Bergin’s translation, published in 1948, in the same series 
G Croits, Classics”). 


Canzone (“Io son venuto al punto de la rota”). Translated by 
Harry Duncan. In Hudson Review, V1, 540-543. 


The verse translation, facing the Italian text on opposite 
pages, follows approximately the same rhyme-scheme as the original. 


Studies 


Erich Auerbach. Mimesis: the Representation of Reality in 
Western Literature. Translated from the German by W. R. Trask. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
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Contains a chapter on “Farinata and Cavalcante,” pre-printed 
in Trask’s translation in Kenyon Review, XIV (1952), 207-242, 
illustrating these points: (1) Dante employed stylistic devices not 
achieved by any previous vernacular writers, (2) despite inclusion 
of low elements, the style of the Comedy is an elevated one based 
on sustained gravitas and integration of individual cases, however 
mean, with lofty divine judgment; (3) through Dante’s wonderful 
realism, the earthly instances in the Comedy often surpass in effect 
their intended figural significance. The original German edition 
of Mimesis, published in 1946, has been extensively reviewed. 


Blake’s Illustrations for Dante: Selections from the Originals in 
the National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia and the 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts (Fogg Picture Book 
No. 2). Harvard University Printing Office. 


A pamphlet containing plates of twenty of Blake’s draw- 
ings for the Divine Comedy, with an Introduction by Helen M. 
Willard, a short list of reference books for further study of Blake, 
and translations by C. S. Singleton facing the plates. E.H.W. 


C. M. Bowra. “Dante and Sordello.” In Comparative Literature, 
View Lele 

Contends that Dante so admired Sordello’s political convic- 

tions that for his famous outburst on Italy (Purgatory, VI) he 

followed, with variations, the principles of government expressed in 

L’Ensegnamen d’Onor and that in his denunciation of negligent rulers 


(Purgatory, VI), he expanded upon the ideas contained in Sordello’s 
planh on the death of Blacatz. V.L. 


Irma Brandeis. “On Reading Dante Whole.” In Hudson Review, 
VI, 404-412. 


Contends, in opposition to Croce’s thesis, that the lyrical 
episodes of the Divine Comedy, far from being pauses in the great 
themes of the poem, contain an essential revelation in dramatic form 
of the nature of some particular moral condition and carry forward 
the work of the whole poem as cogently as do the revelations by 
argument, by dream or by sacramental vision. The author analyzes 
as an example the canto of Farinata, who maintains in the other 
world the spirit of faction and thus fails to see humanity whole. V.L. 
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Amerindo Camilli. “L’anno della visione dantesca.” In /talica, 
XXX, 44. 

In answer to his critics, who refer to 1301 as the year of the 

Vision, Camilli discusses the method of counting and insists that 

Dante, starting with the year 1 for the birth of Christ, must have 

accepted A. D. 1300 as His 1300th year and A. D. 34 as His 34th year. 


Ernst R. Curtius. European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages. Translated from the German by Willard R. Trask. New 
York, Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series, 36). 


Contains one long chapter and sections of three others on 
Dante, as well as references to him passim throughout. Within the 
book’s larger thesis, Dante is related to the vast body of European 
culture consisting of the works of the Latin Middle Ages and of the 
works of Antiquity as then seen. Discussing numerous Dante topics 
and problems, e.g., Dante’s attitude toward poetry, his use of ex- 
emplary persons, his book metaphor, number symbolism, Beatrice, 
etc., Curtius indicates that the roots of the Divine Comedy lie in 
that cultural complex, and he therefore urges more concentrated 
and methodical investigation in this direction. The original German 
edition of Curtius’ book, published in 1948, has been extensively 
reviewed. 


Francis Fergusson. Dante’s Drama of the Mind: a Modern Read- 
ing of the Purgatorio. Princeton, Princeton University Press. 


Considers the Purgatorio a self-subsistent unit, the Comedy’s 
center and transitional canticle, where Dante’s own spirit is ob- 
servable at work, along a line of emerging spiritual movements 
dramatically conceived and presented. Dante -Pilgrim and Dante- 
Author are differentiated and a gradually diminishing distance 
between them is traced, until they finally merge euhere Dante is 
named by Beatrice. The highly interpretive study primarily ex- 
amines the Pilgrim’s spiritual ¢ growth in its four-fold pattern of in- 
creasing awareness, cor responding to the four days of the purgatorial 
journey: (1) the first moto spiritale is lyrical, in the earth-like 
setting of the Avtepurgatorio; (2) the second involves the soul’s 
awakening to self-knowledge through moral, then intellectual, 
effort, according to Virgil’s vonen naturale; (3) the third exhibits 
the soul’s continuing urge to transcend mortality; (4) the fourth 
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constitutes direct obedience to what is perceived in the Earthly 
Paradise, where innocence is regained. The line of development 
is related, furthermore, to the gradually changing aspect of Virgil’s 
role till his ultimate inadequacy yields to Statius’ assistance, to cor- 
responding stages of development in Dante’s own lifes tomtie 
itinerarium mentis in Deum; to the four-fold system of theological 
allegory. Contains a separate section of notes, designed to suggest 
key reading on special matters mentioned. Reviewed by T. G. 
Bergin in Yale Review, XLII, 150-151; by Northrop Frye in 
Hudson Review, VI, 442-449; by W. F. Lynch in Thought, 
XXVIII, 459-462; by W. M. Miller in Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII, 318-319; and by Howard Nemerov in Sewanee Review, 
LXI, 500-506. 


J. G. Fucilla. Studies and Notes (Literary and Historical). 


Naples and Rome, Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno. 


Contains four Dante studies. (1) “Dante Lands in America,” 
originally published in Italica, XXVII (1950), 208-210, notes the 
first recorded mention of Dante by a colonial American, in a 
work by John Cotton published in 1642. (2) “The First American 
Fragment of a Translation of the Divine Comedy Printed in Ameri- 
ca,” originally published in /talica, XXV (1948), 9-11, nullifies the 
author’s previous claim in /talica, VIIL (1931), 40-41, and cites 
Paradiso, XXIV, 101-102, as quoted and translated in a 1679 al- 
manach by John Clapp: this is also perhaps the first American ap- 
pearance of Italian in print. (3) “An Early American Translation 
of the Count Ugolino Episode,” originally published in Modern 
Language Quarterly, XI (1950), 480-485, gives the unpublished 
text of Richard Alsop’s prose translation (before 1797?) and _ re- 
views early instances of Dante in English generally. (4) “Another 
Early Fragment of a Translation from the Divine Comedy,” adapted 
from its original form in /talica, VIII (1931), 40-41, quotes from 
the 1791 volume of New York Magazine William Dunlap’s Eng- 
lish version in heroic verse of 34 lines from Ugolino’s story. 


Sister Maura. “Dante.” In Dalhousie Review, XXXIII, 201-206. 


A sympathetic profilo of Dante, remarks about his life and 
works, with comments upon similarities between the Commedia 
and the Gaelic visions and voyages. V.L. 
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Leonardo Olschki. Dante, “poeta veltro.” Florence, Olschki. 


Elaborates his earlier The Myth of Felt (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1949), interpreting the veltro’s birth (nazion) as oc- 
curring under Gemini, the felt-capped Dioscuri (tra feltro e feltro), 
but now revises his reading of veltro from “a wise, human and 
powerful leader” to a moral guide, one divinely endowed with 
grace, wisdom and virtue, a poeta— actually Dante himself. His 
Comedy would fulfill the mission of driving away vice and 
restoring justice to the world, as preparation for the proper 
re-establishment of imperial and papal authority. An appendix, re- 
producing a lecture by Olschki published in Nuova Antologia, 
CDLV (1952), 386-398, condenses material and conclusions of the 
above works. Also included are five iconographical plates. 


A. L. Pellegrini. “The Commuato of Dante’s Sestina.” In Modern 
Language Notes, LX VIII, 29-30. 


Reinterprets un bel verde as “lovely foliage” and wom petra 
as a “‘stone-man’’—an explanation believed to be more in keeping 
with the rest of Dante’s sestina and to satisfy the larger context of 
the rime petrose in general. V.L. 


A.S. Roe. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press. 


A thorough and penetrating study of Blake’s magnificent 
drawings for the Divine Comedy, which were made in the years 
1824-1827. Five introductory chapters consider (1) the history 
of the drawings, and of the engravings that Blake made from a few 
of them; (2) Blake’s symbolism, (3) Blake and Dante; (4) unity of 
theme in the drawings, and (5) stylistic matters. ine main part 
of the text is a feeiied commentary on the 102 drawings, which 
are examined one by one with reference not only to their illustra- 
tive qualities but also with reference to their expression of Blake’s 
ever-dominant symbolic philosophy of life. All the 102 drawings 
(and three others) are reproduced in the final series of plates. 


M. M. Rossi. “Dante’s Conception of Ulysses.” In Italica, XXX, 
193-202. 
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Offers internal evidence against construing Ulysses’ harangue 
as part of the fraud for w hich he is punished. Rather, Ulysses’ 
tragic voyage was not a moral, but a natural transgression of ex- 
ceeding the limits of know ledge set for the pre-Christian world: 
he Rould not reach Mount Purgatory before Redemption. Anent 
sources, Rossi argues that ante not knowing Homer, may have 
been inspired by some medieval version of Ul end and very 
probably followed Cicero’s favorable opinion (De officis, IL, 26). 
Also interpreted are the circumstance that Virgil, not Dante, 
speaks to Ulysses; the meaning of Jatino and perduto; the abrupt- 
ness of Ulysses’ narration; and the implied chronology of Ulysses’ 
end. 


C. S. Singleton. “End of a Poem.” In Hudson Review, VI, 529- 
539. 


Insists that there are two Dantes in the Commedia: (1) the 
figure of the wayfarer in the realms beyond, a bearer of past time, 
and (2) the figure of the poet returned from the journey, a bearer 
of present time. The two figures merge in the last canto of the 
Paradiso in a continuous shifting movement from present back to 
past, in a strategy resolving the whole structure of the poem. V.L. 


Charles Speroni. Review of Aldo Vallone, La “cortesia” dai pro- 
venzali a Dante. In Italica, XXX, 175-176. 


In Vallone’s book, originally published in 1950, Dante’s 
conception of cortesia as moral goodness is distinguished from the 
Provengal sense as personal charm and gallantry. 


Domenico Vittorini. “Luci ed ombre nella ‘Vita nuova.’” In 
Letterature moderne, IV, 518-523. 


Considers the Vita nuova’s three planes of reality: (1) Dante’s 
actual emotional experiences; (2) the poems reflecting them:0(G)) 
Dante’s later prose reflections upon them. Vittorini urges reading 
the poems independently, for the prose is mere “shadow” contrived 
to force the poems into an entirely Beatrice-oriented scheme. 
Traces of other loves remain and many poems still flash with the 
sincere lyricism of their original inspiration. 


9 


Edward Williamson. “Dante’s Divine Comedy.” In Literary 
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Masterpieces of the Western World, edited by F. H. Horn, Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins University Press, pp. 89-106. 


Gives a succinct general outline of the Comedy, noting in 
particular, with aennne key citations from De Sanctis: V irgil’s 
influence, the distinction between the protagonists Dante and V irgil 
and their historical counterparts, the importance and role in the 
poem of allegory, reason, justice, poetry and symbolism. The 
chapter closes: with a brief note on Dante’s life. 
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BY-LAWS 


(As approved by the Department of Corporations and Taxation of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 28 December 1954.) 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1. Name—The name of the corporation shall be “The Dante 
Society of America, Incorporated.” The corporation is hereinafter 
referred to as the Society. 


Section 2. Object—The object of the Society shall be the encourage- 
ment of the study of the life and works of Dante by all interested 
parties and to do all things permissible under Chapter 180 of the 
General Laws. 


Section 3. Location—The principal office of the Society shall be in 
Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge. The members 
of the Council may establish other offices and places for carrying on 
the purposes of the Society in Massachusetts. 


Section 4. Seal—The corporate seal shall bear the name of the Society, 
the year of its organization and the word “Massachusetts.” 


Section 5. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Society shall be from 
January Ist to December 31st, both dates inclusive. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. Officers—The officers of the Society shall consist of a 
board of not less than three (3) nor more than seven (7) members 
of the Council, having the powers and duties of directors, the presi- 
dent, vice president, clerk, treasurer, and such other officers as may 
from time to time be found necessary or convenient for the transac- 
tion of the business of the Society. 


Section 2. Election of Members of The Council, Treasurer and 
Clerk—A Council, having the powers and duties of a Board of Di- 
rectors, a treasurer and a clerk shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
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meeting of the Society, but the Council may fill any vacancy occurring 
in any of said offices from whatever cause in the interval between the 
annual meetings of the Society. 


Section 3. Election of Other Officers—The President and Vice 
President shall be elected by the Council from among its own mem- 
bership. All other officers other than the treasurer and the clerk 
shall be elected by the Council, but need not be from among its own 
membership. 


Section 4. Absence or Disability of Officers—In case of the absence 
or disability of any officer of the Society other than a Member of the 
Council, the Council may appoint some other person to exercise for 
the time being the powers and perform the duties of such officer in 
his place and the authority of such person shall continue until it is 
revoked by the Council. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1. Power of the Council—The property and affairs of the 
Society shall be managed by the Members of the Council who shall 
have power to elect and appoint all necessary officers and committees 
except those required to be elected by the members under law or these 
By-laws, to elect new members of the Society, to fill, subject to the 
provisions of Article II, vacancies from whatever cause occurring in 
the Council or other offices, to employ and dismiss at will such 
agents, factors, clerks and other persons as it may be necessary or 
convenient to employ in the transaction of the business of the Society, 
to fix the compensation of all employees and officers of the Society, 
and in addition thereto, generally to control and manage all the affairs 
of the Society and to exercise, in addition to the powers and authori- 
ties by these By-laws expressly conferred upon them, all such powers 
as may be exercised, and to do all such things as may be done by the 
Society which are not expressly preserved to the members, subject 


to the provisions of the statutes and laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


Section 2. Quorum—A majority of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a lesser number may 
adjourn the meeting sine die or to a stated time and place. 
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Section 3. Meetings of the Council—Meetings of the Council, 
whether regular or special, may be held either within or without the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Section 4. Regular Meetings of the Council—Regular meetings of 
the Council may be held at such times and places as the Council may 
fix by vote, and unless by such vote provision is made for notice of 
such meetings, no notice need be given of regular meetings of the 
Council held at the time and places fixed by such vote. 


Section 5. Special Meetings of the Council—Special meetings of the 
Council may be called by the president or the vice president or by the 
clerk at the request of any member of the Council. Each member 
of the Council shall be notified of such meeting by (a) delivering to 
him in hand a written notice of the meeting, or, (b) mailing a notice, 
postage prepaid, and addressed to such member of the Council at 
his last known residence or place of business or at his address as it 
appears on the books of the Society or (c) by telephone or telegram 
to such address. 


Such notice, if given by delivering in hand, or by telephone or 
telegraph, shall be not less than twenty-four (24) hours prior to the 
hour set for such meeting, or if by mailing, shall be mailed at least 
ninety-six (96) hours before the hour set for the meeting. 


Notice of any meeting of the Council may be waived in writing 
by any member of the Council and the presence of any member of 
the Council at any meeting of the Council shall be deemed a waiver 
of notice by him unless objection is made by him and noted on the 
records of the meeting of the Council. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. President and Vice President—The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society and Council at which he is present and 
shall have such other powers and duties as are usually vested in the 
office of president of a corporation or as may be vested in him from 
time to time by vote of the Council. 


The vice president shall, in the absence or disability of the president, 
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discharge all the duties of that office and such additional duties as may 
be vested in him from time to time by vote of the Council. 


Section 2. Treaswrer—The treasurer shall have charge of the seal 
and funds of the Society and shall be the general financial agent of the 
Society under the Council. He shall keep full and accurate accounts 
of the receipts and disbursements of the Society in books of the 
Society, render a statement of the financial affairs of the Society at 
each annual meeting of the Society and to the Council whenever it 
may require it. He shall at any time when required to do so by the 
Council give bond with surety satisfactory to the Council for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office. 


Section 3. Clerk and Clerk Pro Tem.—The clerk shall at all times be 
a resident of Massachusetts, and shall be sworn to the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. He shall record all votes and minutes of all 
proceedings of the members and of the Council in books kept for that 
purpose and shall note any amendment of the By-laws against the By- 
law so amended, referring to the page of the record where said amend- 
ment appears; he shall give all notices required by these By-laws to 
be given of meetings of the Society and of the Council and shall per- 
form all other duties of clerk prescribed by the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


In the absence of the clerk, a clerk pro tem may be appointed by the 
members at meetings of the Society or by the Council at meetings 
of the Council who shall keep the records of the meeting and who 
shall be sworn to the faithful performance of his duties. In the absence 
of the clerk at the annual meeting of the Society as hereinafter pro- 
vided for, the clerk pro tem shall be a resident of Massachusetts. 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1. Meetings of the Members of the Society—All meetings 
of the members of the Society shall be held in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


Section 2. Annual Meetings—The annual meeting shall be held on 
the third Tuesday of May of each year. 


Section 3. Members—The members of the Society shall consist of 
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the incorporators and any additional members who may be elected 
by the Council at any regular or special meeting. 


Section 4. Honorary Members—The members of the Society may 
choose, as an honorary member, any person distinguished for his 
interest in the purposes of the Society or who has rendered it valuable 
services. An honorary member shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
the Society but shall not be subject to any dues or assessments. 


Section 5. Voting Power—All members of the Society shall be en- 
titled to vote at any annual or special meeting of the members and 
each member shall have one vote. 


Section 6. Proxies—At all meetings a member may be represented 
and may vote in person or by proxy, but no proxy shall be voted upon 
if dated more than six months before the meeting named therein and 
no such proxy shall be valid after the final adjournment of such 
meeting. 


Section 7. Quorum—One-quarter of the members entitled to vote 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for the transaction of all 
matters except as provided in Article VI at any members’ meeting 
except that a lesser number may adjourn the meeting to any other 
date or sine die. 


Section 8. Special Meetings—Special meetings of the members of 
the Society may be called by the president, or by a majority of the 
Council, and shall be called by the clerk, or in the case of the death, 
absence, incapacity or refusal of the clerk, by any other officer, upon 
written application of any three or more of the members of the Society 
who are entitled to vote, stating the time, place and purpose of the 
meeting. 


Section 9. Notices—Written notice of any meeting of the members 
cf the Society, stating the place, day, hour and purposes thereof shall 
be given by the clerk at least ten (10) days before the meeting to each 
member of the Society by mailing the same, postage prepaid, addressed 
to him at his address as it appears on the books of the Society. Notice 
of any such meeting may be waived. 


XIV BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE VI 


Section 1. Amendment of By-laws—These By-laws may be in whole 
or in part repealed or amended at any regular or special meeting of 
the members, at which a majority of the then members of the Society 
is present, by vote of a majority of the members present and voting at 
said meeting entitled to vote thereon, provided that in the notice of 
said meeting it is specified that action will be taken on a repeal or 
amendment of these By-laws as from time to time amended. Any 
amendment made to the By-laws shall be noted on the margin of the 
By-law amended, referring to the page of the record where said 
amendment appears. Notice of any proposed repeal or amendment 
may, however, be waived in writing by any member. 


THE DANTE PRIZE 


The Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best essay written by an undergraduate student in any American 
college or university, or by a graduate of not more than three years’ 
standing, on a subject related to the life or works of Dante. 

The title page of each essay should bear an assumed name instead 
of the writer’s real name; and with the essay there should be sent a 
sealed envelope bearing the assumed name on the outside and con- 
taining the writer’s real name and address, and a statement indicating 
his or her college or university, and class. 

Essays sent by mail should be addressed to The Dante Society of 
America, Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and should reach the Society on or before the first day of May. 

All essays will be judged by a special committee of the Society. 
If it should be decided that no one of the essays submitted deserves 
the full prize, the Society may make no award, or may award one 
or two prizes of fifty dollars. 

The Society has the privilege of retaining all essays submitted in 
competition for the prize. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


In reporting to this the seventy-third annual meeting of the 
Dante Society and the first of the Dante Society of America, In- 
corporated, your secretary is making a dual report, first, covering 
the activities of the Society in its traditional unincorporated guise, 
and secondly, the activities of the newly incorporated body. 

The seventy-second annual meeting of the Dante society was 
held on May 18, 1954, in the Houghton Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In view of the fact that the paper of the evening was as 
much concerned with Ralph Waldo Emerson as with Dante 
Alighieri, a number of the Emerson Associates were present as 
weicome guests. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were 
read and adopted. The nominating committee appointed by the 
President presented the following names: for President, Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins; for Vice-President, Charles Southward Singleton, 
for Secretary, George Hussey Gifford; for other members of the 
Council, Angelina La Piana, Mrs. Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Robert 
Henry Pfeiffer, and George Benson Weston. It was moved and 
voted that the Secretary cast one ballot for the nominees. 

The Secretary reported that no essay was recommended for 
the Dante prize. The President raised the question whether it was 
advisable for the Society to seek incorporation. An informal dis- 
cussion of the matter followed, but no action was taken. 

Mr. J. Chesley Mathews read a paper on Emerson’s translation 
of the Vita Nuova, the manuscript of which is now in the Hough- 
ton library. Mr. Jackson, the librarian of Houghton, had very 
kindly put together an exhibit containing the Emerson manu- 
script, the very copy of the notoriously unfaithful editio princeps 
of the Vita Nuova from which Emerson had made his translation, 
and other American Danteana dating from Emerson’s lifetime. 

Although the meeting was held in the Houghton library, we 
were once more enjoying the hospitality of Professor F. N. Rob- 
inson, who was retiring at his own request from the office he had 
held for fourteen years. 
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During the summer and autumn of 1954 the officers of the So- 
ciety carefully explored the possibility and advisability of in- 
corporation. A meeting of the Council on October 21 approved 
the project, and a special meeting of the Society, held in the 
Harvard Faculty Club on Nov. 9, 1954, voted unanimously that 
the Council should take the necessary steps to incorporate the 
Society under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
After the meeting the officers and members of the Council present, 
together with Messrs. Charles R. D. Miller and Anthony 
Pellegrini, signed an agreement of incorporation. 

The signers of the agreement met again on Nov. 16, 1954, in 
the rooms of the Harvard Trust Company; and in the presence of 
Mr. Sayward, vice-president of the Trust Company, went through 
the ritual prescribed by the Commonwealth, elected G. H. Gifford 
first temporary and then permanent clerk, signed articles of in- 
corporation, and elected as members of the Council of the in- 
corporated Society the seven existing council members. A meeting 
of the council immediately following elected Dr. Wilkins as 
President, and Professor Singleton as Vice-President. 

A period of waiting ensued, and it was finally learned that that 
application had been granted, and the Society incorporated by 
charter of Dec. 28, 1954. 

Mr. Guido Perera, the son of Mr. Gino Perera, our fellow 
member, most generously gave us, without compensation, the 
legal advice and assistance without which the task of incorporation 
could not have been carried through. 

The Council on October 21 had voted authorization to print the 
Sixty-eighth to Seventy-second Annual Reports with accompany- 
ing papers by Charles S. Singleton and Ernest H. Wilkins, and a 
Dante Bibliography for 1953. The report appeared before the end 
of the year and was sent to members. 

The chief concern of the Officers since incorporation has been 
the adding of new members. Qualified individuals approved by the 
Council have received an invitation to join the Society, ac- 
companied by a statement of the Society’s aims, and a copy of 
the 1954 report. The response to these invitations has been very 
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gratifying. To date the number of new members is divided as 
follows: 


Life members 5 
Resident members 14 
Non-resident members 62 


The Society held a special meeting on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955, at the Harvard Faculty Club. There was a large 
attendance of members both old and new, and of invited guests, 
including Mrs. Hymans, a member of the Dante Society of the 
Netherlands. Professor Renato Poggioli read a paper on Paolo and 
Francesca, tragedy or romance? Before the reading tea and coffee 
were served. 

Gerorce Hussey GirrorD 
Secretary 
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Accompanying Papers 
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ON TRANSLATING DANTE* 
By Tuomas G. BerciIn 


It is a very great honor for me to address this Society. I am fully 
conscious and most appreciative of it even though my pleasure 
is inevitably a little tempered by that uneasiness which all visitors 
from New Haven must of necessity feel in Cambridge. This is not 
the place to analyze that uneasiness, which is in fact rather stim- 
ulating; let us say that at least a part of it is awe—and this must 
be particularly the case if one comes here to discuss any Dantesque 
matter. So much of the cult of Dante has been so well and lovingly 
nurtured in Cambridge that any properly sensitive stranger 1s 
bound to be aware of the aura of the place and particularly of 
this Society. I little thought thirty-three years ago when I fell 
with innocent eagerness upon Lesson I of Grandgent and Wilkins 
that I would ever be privileged to address this group. I tell you no 
untruth when I say that this feeling of unworthiness, akin to 
veneration, would have kept me from accepting the Society’s in- 
vitation were it not that with a combination of courtesy and 
cunning, | know not whether Florentine or Cantabrigian, the 
subject suggested to me was one that I could not in honor and 
decency refuse to discuss. For better or worse, I am a translator of 
Dante; if that in itself gives me no authority to pronounce on trans- 
lations of the Comedy, it certainly makes it impossible for me to 
decline the challenge to discuss them. We Yale men, whatever our 
intellectual scope may be, pride ourselves on our courage. Indeed 
my consolation is that if my remarks are not as profound or as 
subtle as the Dante Society has in the past expected of its speaker, 
the Society has really only itself to blame, having chosen both the 
speaker and the topic. 

I had planned originally to lead up to the discussion of transla- 
tion of verse by gradual stages, saying something first about trans- 
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lation in general and commenting more specifically on the various 
types and classifications of prose. For there are many kinds, rang- 
ing from the uninspired scientific prose of a cookbook or a linguis- 
tic thesis to the prose of creative writing where the task of the 
translator is sometimes even harder than that of one who deals 
with verse. I felt I had some warrant for this, having over the last 
ten years dealt—perhaps with greater good will than competence— 
with such a varied array as Machiavelli, Giambattista Vico -and 
the legal proclamations of Allied Military Government in Italy. 
I might thus have presented some of the problems posed by the 
basic concern with vocabulary from the primitive to the more 
sophisticated levels and I might have also been able to touch on 
some of the problems of style and manner—of the total personality 
of an author as it were—in the field of prose before coming to verse 
and Dante. I found however that only by somewhat lengthy 
quotation could I do justice to such an introduction. So I have 
ruthlessly cut out a half dozen pages or more and shall limit my 
remarks to the area assigned to me. 

What I cannot forego is a number of appealing and quotable 
remarks on the subject of verse translation which have been made 
by people who should know what they are talking about. Every- 
one knows, I dare say, Rossetti’s dictum, set forth in the preface to 
Dante and His Circle: “The life blood of rhythmical translation 
is this commandment,—that a good poem shall not be turned into 
a bad one.” This is at once too much and too little for some mod- 
ern theorists, but I confess I at least have found it useful to bear in 
mind. A little later in the same preface comes another passage 


which is still meaningful although the pre-Raphaelite coloring 
may seem to date it a little: 


The task of the translator (and with all humility be it spoken) 
is one of some self-denial. Often would he avail himself of any special 
grace of his own idiom and epoch, if only his will belonged to 
him; often would some cadence serve him but for his author’s 
structure—some structure but for his author’s cadence: often the 
beautiful turn of a stanza must be weakened to adopt some rhyme 
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which will tally, and he sees the poet revelling in abundance of 
language where he himself is scantily supplied. Now he would 
slight the matter for the music, and now the music for the matter; 
but no—he must deal to each alike. Sometimes too a flaw in the 
work galls him, and he would fain remove it; but no—it is not in 
the bond. His path is like that of Aladdin through the enchanted 
vaults: many are the precious fruits and flowers which he must 
pass by unheeded in search for the lamp alone; happy if at last, 
when brought to light, it does not prove that this old lamp has been 
exchanged for a new one, glittering indeed to the eye but scarcely 
of the same virtue nor with the same genius at its summons. 


There is much meat in this statement as even Ezra Pound con- 
ceded, though it also contains, in the unforgettable phrase of the 
sage of Rapallo, considerable “plush and molasses.” Pound adds his 
own tart observation, to the effect that: 


In the long run the translator is in all probability impotent to do 
all of the work for the linguistically lazy reader. He can show where 
the treasure lies, he can guide the reader in choice of what tongue 
is to be studied, and he can very materially assist the hurried student 
who has a smattering of a language and the energy to read the 
original text alongside the metrical gloze. 


We should not forget Dante’s statement on the subject even 
though it can hardly be called cheering to the trarclator; he re- 
marks in the Convivio that “nothing which hath the harmony of 
musical connection can be transferred from its own tongue into 
another without shattering its sweetness and harmony.” 

These general remarks may serve as a background for the more 
detailed part of our discussion. We might, by way of the light 
touch, add the celebrated aphorism of Bernard, a German translator 
of Dante, that “Translations are like women: if they are true they 
are not beautiful and if beautiful not true.” 

In spite of such admonitions and in the face of Dante’s cold com- 
fort, translators have labored for years to bring the Comedy into 
English. And without further preamble I shall henceforth deal 


with the problems such an effort presents and shall be as concrete 
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and specific as I can be in the presentation of these problems. 

The first major decision that confronts the translator of the 
Commedia is what to do about terza rima. There are those who say 
that if it isn’t terza rima it isn’t Dante. They point out that by this 
device Dante effectively as well as symbolically linked his poem 
together from line one of the first Canto of the Inferno to line 145 of 
Canto XXXIII of the Paradiso. This is not quite true of course, be- 
cause in fact each canto begins anew and the rhymes are not carried 
over from canto to canto. But in the larger sense the interlocking 
rhymes do tie the poem together and those who argue for terza 
rima may certainly claim that a characteristic element of the poem 
is lost when we give it up. Further they will insist terza rima is one 
of the few forms if not the only rhyme pattern which is at once 
cursive and susceptible of functional fragmentation. The recurrent 
rhymes unify the canto and at the same time the terzina has a life 
of its own. This is certainly true. 

On the other hand, the enemies of terza ria are not without 
weapons. They argue that there is a kind of self-consciousness 
about it that can become very wearing in a long poem. They re- 
mind us that the Commedia is the only great poem to be written in 
that form. In Italy since Dante’s time terza rama has been primarily 
used for satirical poems, like those of Ariosto for example, or for 
very brief lyrics, as Pascoli used it half a century ago. Further, the 
critics say, no matter what may be the case in Italian it will not do 
in English. Byron, who should know, delivered himself of the 
following pronouncement on this matter: “The terza rima does not 
seem to suit the genius of English poetry—it is certainly uncalcu- 
lated for a work of any length. In our language however it may 
do fora short ode. The public at least thought my attempt a failure 
and the public is in the main right.” In fact it must be admitted 
that there are simply not enough natural, easily available rhymes 
in English to make for a smooth version of the poem in its native 
dress. And even if there were, the character of English verse makes 
the reader so much aware of rhyme stresses that the terza rima is 
intolerable to the ear—like “listening to the endless beat of the 
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kettledrum,” as Professor Fletcher has it. So the argument rages, 
and many critics have given up and affirmed that a prose translation 
is best of all, for it gives at least the content—and accurately—if it 
is a good one. Yet it seems a pity to read Dante without being 
aware that you are in the Muses’ domain. 

If we reject terza rima however and still find verse attractive we 
are left with the question, what kind of verse? We shall soon hear 
Henry Boyd’s answer and I would hate to spoil its impact by antici- 
pation. An ingenious solution was devised by Professor Fletcher 
and very recently followed by John Ciardi. That is simply to keep 
the rhymes in the first and third lines of a terzina but to leave the 
middle line without rliyme. This does of course take a good deal 
of the strain out of rhyming while at the same time it focuses on the 
terzina as the individual brick in Dante’s edifice. The objection 
which occurs readily, however, 1s that this device while it preserves 
the terzina also isolates it. And I am not sure that the ear that will 
find the triple rhyme wearing will be notably alleviated by the 
suppression of merely one-third of the rhyming verses. Another 
answer, and the obvious one within the range of English prosody, 
is blank verse. This is certainly cursive—indeed it is the standard 
English form for cursive verse, and it does away with the defects 
of rhyme. Its principal advantage I think is that it enables one to 
approach very closely to the literal while at the same time keeping 
the work within the realm of poetry. It must be conceded that, 
apart from the sense of regret which must accompany the surrender 
of Dante’s specific technique, blank verse dissolves the terzina— 
at least in a formal sense. For all that, it is a form that has appealed 
to a good many translators and it seemed to me the best to adopt 
for my own version. I think what finally swayed me was a con- 
sideration more pedagogical than aesthetic. My translation was not 
meant to be read by those familiar with Italian; it was designed for 
the humble purpose of revealing to those who kien no Italian, and 
whose interest would be as much historical as aesthetic, what is 
the substance of Dante’s poem. Clarity was my goal. I don t apol- 
ogize for this save to say that I readily recognize there are beauties 
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other than clarity in Dante; I do feel however that it is the poet’s 
intent to be clear, and that in introducing him to an audience which 
cannot be expected to appreciate the subtleties of his idiom, clarity 
was my first duty. 

Another very broad question that presents itself in attacking 
Dante is the kind of English you want to put him into. And this 
is certainly a trial of your attitude toward him. If you regard Dante 
as a kind of Church father, an inspired sage whose every word has 
authority, nay almost divinity, you will translate him into language 
suggesting the Old Testament—or at least Milton, which is what Cary 
did. At the other extreme you may fairly take the line that Dante 
was an innovator, he was using a language spoken and understood 
by the illiterate and his own choice of expression is not that of the 
high style, as he confesses himself—indeed there are not a few 
passages where Dante is vulgar in every sense of the word. And 
your translation will give the English reader that kind of Dante— 
on the whole J think a truer one than you will get from Cary, 
though Cary’s work is by no means to be despised. (After all 
Keats, Shelley, Blake and Hawthorne were led to Dante through 
Cary and that is something we should not easily forget.) 

These large principles of approach will emerge line by line as 
the translator labors. I know of no better way of exemplifying this 
than by setting before you some specimens. Let us take the open- 
ing lines of the Inferno. In the literal prose of the Carlyle-Wick- 


stead translation the passage runs as follows: 


In the middle of the journey of our life I [came 
to] myself in a dark wood [where] the 
straight way was lost. 

Ah! how hard a thing it is to tell what a wild, 
and rough, and stubborn wood this was, which 
in my thought renews the fear! 

So bitter is it, that scarcely more is death; but 
to treat of the good that I there found, I will 
relate the other things that I discerned. 
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Now let us see what some versifiers have done with these lines. 
I offer you first the version of Henry Boyd, the first man to trans- 
late the entire Comedy in English. His Inferno was published in 
1785 and begins as follows: 


When life had labour’d up her midmost stage, 
And, weary with her mortal pilgrimage, 
Stood in suspense upon the point of prime; 
Far in a pathless grove I chanc’d to stray, 
Where scarce imagination dares display 
The gloomy scen’ry of the savage clime. 


On the deep horrors of the tangled dell 

With dumb dismay the powers of memory dwell, 
Scenes terrible as dark impending fate! 

Yet tell, O muse, what intellectual store 

I gleaned along the solitary shore, 
And sing in louder strains the heav’nly freight. 


Well, it can be said at once that Boyd makes us aware that we 
are reading verse even if not always poetry. That is to his credit 
and for all the faults that can be found with him I am not really 
sure that in one sense he doesn’t give us a more exciting if not a 
truer picture of Dante than Carlyle’s colorless prose. But alas, only 
in one sense. Otherwise he has made all the mistakes possible in 
principle and a good many in detail. In Dante’s terza rma Boyd 
apparently saw only rhyme and not the function of the rhyme that 
we have mentioned. And feeling that terza rima wouldn’t do in 
English, he turned to a standard pattern of rhymed stanzas whose 
effect is first of all to break up the narrative flow of the original, 
then to reduce it to a series of jingles and finally to mistranslate the 
Italian with casual consistency in order to keep his rhyme scheme 
intact. He has given us twelve lines for Dante’s nine—which is 
more indicative of generosity of spirit than scruple of art. As for 
the kind of language—one need but glance briefly at the simple 
words of Dante’s vocabulary which practically any good student 
of Italian 15 can understand, and his instinctive avoidance of the 
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recherché—in a word the simplicity of these expository lines—to 
see how grossly Boyd has betrayed him. What have “tangled dells” 
and “pathless groves” to do with the directness of Dante? Further 
there are sins of omission as serious as those of commission; the line 
che la diritta via era smarrita, so important for the meaning of the 
poem, is simply not translated at all. F or the moment at least 
enough of Boyd. Let him serve to exemplify both a type of trans- 
lation and the eighteenth-century conception of Dante and let us 
add in his defense that he could hardly have done better, given the 
character of the age he lived in—one critic indeed congratulated 
him on “elevating” the “dullness of Dante.” My next choice will 
be Cary, whose translation (the Imferno was published in 1805) 
was solemnly pronounced by Wordsworth to be “a great national 
work.” Here are the opening lines of the Inferno: 


In the midway of this our mortal life 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 
Which to remember only, my dismay 
Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 

Yet to discourse of what there good befel 
All else will I relate discover’d there. 


These few lines are, in a way, not a fair test of Cary (I can assure 
you they were more than fair in the case of Boyd) but even so, 
certain virtues of his version I think are apparent. It has motion, it 
is reasonably literal, and the verse without being sublime is cer- 
tainly not to be despised. In a sense its main defect is a virtue. For 
it has been pointed out again and again that Cary is really pouring 
Dante’s thought into a Miltonic mold. The damage done is perhaps 
not perceptible in any one extract but the impression left after read- 
ing a canto or two 1s far from that of a simple and direct author, 
as in the main Dante is, but rather of the more sophisticated and in 
a sense therefore more artificial, certainly more self-conscious, child 
of the Renaissance and Reformation. There is no denying this, but 
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I think even while conceding his faults, one must admire the sound- 
ness of Cary’s instinct which led him to what was probably the 
surest route to make Dante read by English readers. The early 
nineteenth century was certainly not ready for Dante on his own 
terms, but if one could suggest he was something of an Italian Mil- 
ton—perhaps with a little not unacceptable Gothic horror added— 
he might finally achieve a hearing. And in fact he did, and the cult 
of Dante in England and America owes a great debt to Cary who, 
in spite of all the rivals who have sprung up over the last hundred 
years, much more sensitive to the spirit of the original and fortified 
by so much nineteenth-century research to enlarge their under- 
standing, still has his admirers and has been often reprinted. 

For my own part I confess it is not the Miltonic cadence which 
troubles me in Cary; I rather like it, partly because I do not dislike 
Milton, and partly because it seems to me to represent an honorable 
substitute—if we must have a substitute—for the cadences of the 
original which are based on the terzina. Yet it does not respect the 
line on which Dante, a true medieval man in his passion for sharp 
detail, labored with loving precision. Really disturbing of course 
is the character of Cary’s vocabulary and the constructions which 
somehow tarnish the bright colors of the original. It is hard to 
show what I mean on the basis of a few lines, for the effect is 
cumulative. Two examples from the first lines will help perhaps. 
In lines 3-4 the English “and e’en to tell/It were no easy task” blurs 
the directness of the simple present indicative declarative state- 
ment: Ah quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura. Again “of what there 
good befel” lacks the personal immediacy of del ben ch’io vi trovai. 
And this is a flaw running all through Cary. The effect is a kind 
of impersonality and woodenness which is of course about as far 
as one could get from the true color of Dante. 

One more specimen which will serve to exemplify both the 
twentieth-century approach and the effectiveness of terza rima in 
English. I give you now Dorothy Sayers: 
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Midway this way of life we’re bound upon, 
I woke to find myself in a dark wood, 
Where the right road was wholly lost and gone. 
Aye me! how hard to speak of it—that rude 
And rough and stubborn forest! the mere breath 
Of memory stirs the old fear in the blood, 
It is so bitter, it goes nigh to death, 
Yet there I gained such good, that, to convey 
The tale, I’ll write what else I found therewith. 


Presumably one’s first reaction on looking at these lines after the 
examples from Boyd and Cary would be one of enthusiastic ap- 
proval. For here is the directness of Dante in tone, and the very 
technique of Dante in execution. And indeed the merits of Miss 
Sayers’ version are great. Her Dante could no longer be accused 
of resembling a “Methodist parson in Bedlam,” in the historic 
phrase of Walpole, nor could he be suspected of having by some 
miracle of prescience borrowed his technique and his Weltan- 
schauung from Milton. To be sure in the presentation of a straight- 
forward, we might say conversational, Dante Miss Sayers is only 
sharing in the Zeitgeist; the versions of S. Fowler Wright, Law- 
rence Binyon and others would be similar in that respect. Miss 
Sayers perhaps goes a little further along this line; she is convinced 
among other things that a rich vein of humor runs through the 
Commedia and this encourages her towards the colloquial tone— 
observe such a phrase as ““we’re bound upon,” —which characterizes 
her version, Miss Sayers is not alone, either, among moderns in her 
preference for terza rima, and some readers at least feel that she 
has done better with it than most. It is for that reason that I wish 
to use her version to point out the shortcomings of that form. 
These few lines as it happens afford examples of two of the major 
hazards of the terzina—the third being repetition of the rhyme, 
harsh to the English ear. One is the padding of the line that is, I 
think, absolutely inevitable if you are going to force the English 
version into terza rima. Why could not Miss Sayers, a much more 
sincere exponent of directness and simplicity than Cary, start with 
a line as simple as his: “In the midway of this our mortal life”? 
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Alas, because no rhyme for “life” is going to suit her purposes in 
line 3. Hence, the ingenious “life we’re bound upon” which Dante 
doesn’t say, and the rhyming phrase “lost and gone,” which is per- 
haps too colloquial in coloring and uses two words for Dante’s one. 

The second of the major hazards of terza rima is exemplified in 
the trio of rhymes in lines 2, 4, and 6. For in fact “wood,” “rude” and 
“blood” are not rhymes—not in standard English. Nor are “gone” 
and “upon,” nor “with” and “death.” And rhymes which are not 
rhymes though clearly meant to be make even the best intentioned 
reader uneasy. Nor let it be answered that this is mere quibbling 
and a few imperfect rhymes can be forgiven. In this case they can- 
not, for once you have set yourself to translating a technique you 
either do it or you fail to do it. By your very choice you have 
established that technique as significant and you must treat it so. 
And one thing Dante would never have done would be to show 
himself inefficient in his applications of technique. As I have said, 
I choose Miss Sayers to criticize precisely because her terza rima 
is on the whole at least as good as most. Binyon’s translation, for 
example, in which there are many noble passages, has the same 
recurrent defects. In his opening lines he rhymes “forest” and 
“oppressed,” “fear” and “bitterer,” which my ear will simply not 
accept. 

Your choice of rhyme scheme and language may be called the 
great strategical decisions. They represent the framework in which 
the enterprise must be undertaken. But strategy, however well 
conceived, does not win a war save in a theoretical sense. You must 
fight out your battles in a series of never-ending, gruelling tactical 
encounters, canto by canto, passage by passage, terzina by terzina 
and line by line. As a tactical veteran, by no means always victori- 
ous, let me give you some specific reports from the front. To begin 
with the smallest and most crucial type of engagement, there are 
passages where individual words, even syllables, present an all but 
insuperable challenge. How are we to deal with Dante’s word 
play, such things as per ritornar piti volte volto (Inf. I, 36), Nel 
modo che il seguente canto canta (Par. V, 139), and various others 
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which will come readily to mind. Are such items worth preserving 
at all? In themselves perhaps they are not; they exemplify a kind 
of verbal juggling which adds nothing to the sense of the passage 
and is, from our contemporary point of view, of dubious value as 
ornament. Just the same they do represent in a compact symbolic 
sort of way the intense interest that Dante felt for words and their 
relationships; their presence in his poem serves to stamp him as the 
medieval rhymester which he was no less than the eternal poet that 
he is, and they link him with the preceding tradition of Sicilian 
and Tuscan versifiers and back of them to the Provencal, which 
he would certainly not have repudiated whatever we may think of 
their sometimes self-conscious verbal posturing. No translator gets 
them all or even attempts them: one gives us for the Inferno line: 
“Time and again I turned to beat retreat,” which is a good try but 
is only a sound play whereas the original is a sound and meaning 
play. Fletcher translates the last line of Paradise V: “And then 
thus close enclosed to me replied/ In fashion such as my next song 
will sing,” which I find disappointing because “song” seems to me 
an inadequate translation for canto. Binyon gives us: “And, close 
enclosed thus, gave me answer in/The manner that the following 
canto chants.” Which I like very much and would like better if 
the rhyme word for “chants” were not “radiance” which I cannot 
but think an imperfect rhyme. My own version, which I give out 
of a sense of duty and I assure you no feeling of triumph, reads: 
“And closed in this enclosure made reply /In fashion as the following 
canto chants.” I suppose now that I look at it that my phrase “in 
fashion as the following” is a betrayal of my bent toward allitera- 
tion; I didn’t really know I had it until I set my hand to this task; 
I didn’t, to be honest, even realize that there was so much of it in 
Dante either. But all this I should stress is only a minor aspect of 
the word-struggle; the vigilant pursuit of the mot juste must never 
cease; how shall we translate grame of Inferno I, 51 (E molte 
genti fe’ gid viver grame) and what is the best English for the 
navicella of Purgatory I? For the first Fletcher gives “gaunt,” 
Professor Husc’s new prose translation gives “in sorrow,” Sayers, 
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Ciardi and Binyon do not attempt it but paraphrase the line; I did 
too with the phrase “made life lean.” For the second Fletcher 
translates “frail bark” which may be what Dante meant to be read 
into his diminutive, S. Fowler Wright is content with “barque,” 
Binyon gives us “‘pinnace” which I wish I had thought of. I didn’t, 
though, and had to content myself with “little bark” which is accu- 
rate but hardly exciting. This innocent little word illustrates the 
double problem of connotation and sheer linear measurement; 
“bark” alone is not merely colorless in English but leaves you a few 
feet short and may lead to padding either the line or the terzina. 
But what shall we say of certain typically Dantesque lines, com- 
pact, lapidary, unforgettable? Such a line as Quel giorno pi non 
vi leggemmo avante” (Inf. V, 138) is the sort of thing that troubles 
a conscientious translator but since it is an “active” line perhaps it 
is not as teasing as some others. Certain lines of sharp definition, 
rich in medieval connotation, I found most difficult, for example 
“Il pregio della borsa e della spada” of Purg. vit, 128; here you 
want to get the right word for pregio, you want to keep the line 
intact for the sake of the weight given to the definition, and you 
want to convey something of the noble significance which the 
simple words would carry to the ear of any medieval man. Binyon 
does well, I think, with “The glory of the purse and of the sword,” 
but the repetition of the article does not improve the line rhythmic- 
ally and 1s really not the best English idiom. Fletcher’s version 
“That in the glory of the purse and sword” weakens the unity of 
the line. S. Fowler Wright breaks up the line and I think misses 
the point; Professor Huse, for all the freedom prose gives him, 
offers us a rendering like Binyon’s. I don’t know whether I did any 
better; I translated “Your honored stock has never put aside/Its 
fair preeminence of purse and sword.” At least I preserved the line 
and the English language; I did of course pad it with an adjective 
not in the original unless you can argue, as I must in self defense, 
that pregio contains the adjective within itself. A similar line 
is the solemn, almost biblical, warning of Cacciaguida: Tu lascerat 
ogni cosa diletta. This is particularly trying—and exemplifies the 
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kind of aesthetic platoon action to which I have referred. The line 
sounds complete in itself and it is tempting to translate it as if it 
were. Binyon indeed does: “Thou shalt leave all that thou has 
loved most dear,” he writes; but of course he takes some of his line 
from the pi caramente which completes the thought of the 
original in the second line. The English line being a little more 
sharply marked metrically than the Italian is something more of a 
unit and one cannot resist the temptation to get the complete 
thought on one line. But one pays the price because then there are 
not enough syllables left—if one is trying to be reasonably literal— 
to fill up the next two lines of the ¢erzima. Binyon in fact has to pad 
a little (and I think on the whole successfully) but padding is par- 
ticularly dangerous in such sententious passages as this one. 

Some lines are of course a pure lyric challenge. Think for ex- 
ample of Conobbi il tremolar della marina (Purg. I, 117). I don’t 
know what this line does for you, but from the first time I heard it 
I have felt in it a kind of magic which conjures up the air of spring 
and morning and something of the freshness of the sea breeze. It 
is of course untranslatable. But one has to try. I had an odd experi- 
ence with this line. I gave up the notion of the literal here and 
racked my brain for some kind of musical association of symbols. 
I finally hit on the line “I saw the sheen of sea crests on the shore” 
which I thought not bad and some of my friends were willing to 
approve of. But one of my most helpful readers, an older man than 
I and a wiser one by far, wanted me to cut it out because he main- 
tained sibilants are simply not beautiful. I quoted him hissing lines 
from Piers Plowman all the way down to Housman but with him 
it was a matter of principle. I don’t know what this proves except 
that you can’t win—not with everybody. I left the line in; I still 
can’t think of anything better, at least in #y idiom, but I admit my 
confidence is shaken. 

There is yet another kind of line that can cause a good deal of 
trouble and, in its way, perhaps exemplifies the difficulty of transla- 
tion better than any other sort. That is the line which is merely in 
substance a declarative statement and in form quite unadorned. 
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Observe the bald statement of Jo sard primo e tu sarai secondo 
(Inf. IV, 15). Now we all know very well that behind this state- 
ment of et lies the allegory of reason guiding man into the study 
of sin and its consequences; we can if we like see Dante the poet 
acknowledging his dependence on classical letters; this is all quite 
true and legitimate enough. Nonetheless the line as a line is bald 
and prosaic and comes perilously near bathos if you stop and think 
on it long enough. Musically of course it is perfectly all right with 
the main stress on the sonorous syllable of secondo against which 
primo stands in sharp contrast. But here the English is simply 
not up to it; nothing more flat could be imagined than “I will be 
first and you second.” Not one of the rhymed versions that I have 
glanced at dares attempt it; the nearest is Fletcher who renders: 
“Henceforth I will be first and second thou.” The sign of his strug- 
gle is in the padding word “henceforth” and in other versions the 
evidence is no less obvious to a trained eye. The galling part of it 
is that the line is not noteworthy in any way; it has no tricks of 
style, vocabulary or cadence and it is not especially beautiful even 
in Jtalian. It is simply the kind of line that carries you on, in the 
original, gracefully and unobtrusively—but when it presents itself 
for translation may very easily rob you of sleep. 

In your dealings with word and line, quite aside from the prob- 
lems I have mentioned, you must bear in mind two other considera- 
tions; the intonation or metrical pattern and the possible recurrence 
of word or cadence in other passages where the similarity is a 
functional part of the Dantesque plan. I think it is worth while 
keeping the words sonno of line 11 in Inferno I, and the as- 
sonna of Paradiso XXXII, 139 alike in the English though as a 
matter of fact I did not in my own translation, having my attention 
unhappily diverted by other concerns. Grandgent remarks on the 
similar metrical movement in Dante’s opening fords to Francesca 
and Ciacco—a detail and probably not very important; still one 
would like to keep it if one could. Miss Sayers points out the 
rhythmic kinship of Francesca and Ugolino. There are many 
others I have noted and probably more that I have missed. Un- 
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happily adequate illustrations of these subtleties would take a dis- 
proportionate amount of our time this evening. 

There are, however, larger units than word or line and broader 
concerns than those involved in the selection of the right word for 
each particular case and the equivalent line for the unforgettable 
originals. As I have remarked, like most medieval artists Dante 
has a keen eye for detail; unlike many of them he has also a 
sense of breadth and an ability to paint his picture as a whole. 
Boyd and Cary took great liberties with details; perhaps the danger 
of a contemporary translation 1s that we tend to focus very sharply 
on them, and in the pursuit of the perfect cadence or the exact 
word risk losing sight of a broader and more embracing whole; 
something that Cary at least rarely did. There are entire cantos 
that have to be thought of as distinctive aesthetic units, Inferno 
XXI-XXII for example or Purgatory I or Paradise V1—other ex- 
amples will leap to mind at once. Sometimes there are passages 
which must be thought of as units before the breakdown into line 
or even terzina can be considered; many narratives or confessions 
are of this nature, those of Francesca or Ulysses in the Inferno, 
Manfred, Buonconte or Hugh Capet in the Purgatory, the life of 
St. Francis in the Paradise. And there are numerous examples of 
patches, as it were, of a sustained tone, the invective of canto VI 
in the Purgatory or the final ecstasy of Paradise XXXII. If the 
reader of the original feels, as I think he must, that these and other 
passages stand out with their own particular distinction, then the 
translator must do the best he can to give them a like or at least a 
homogeneous coloring in his version. Can he do it if he must also 
keep his awareness—as Dante never failed to—of word, line, cadence 
and association? The answer is probably that he can’t. Not always. 
But what a sense of satisfaction when he can—or persuades himself 
that he can. 

I hope my criticism of other translations will not be misunder- 
stood. I am not setting them up as targets, with the comfortable 
implication that I have solved all the difficulties and come up with 
the final answers. I have been merely trying to show by specific 
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example both the advantages and the dangers of the various ap- 
proaches to the problem. | admit cheerfully that the principles on 
which I worked are debatable and I concede less cheerfully but 
frankly that, even accepting the validity of my principles, the 
execution of certain passages and lines leaves much to be desired. 
It was in the bond for this evening’s meeting that I should offer one 
or two examples of my own version and since it is in the bond 
I shall do so although, I assure you, reluctantly. It is very hard to 
be a critic of one’s own work, so I think I shall evade that respon- 
sibility, taking advantage of a happy circumstance. Dr. G. F. Cun- 
ningham of Alva, Scotland, has recently achieved his Ph.D. at 
Edinburgh on a study of all the translations of the Divine Comedy 
into English. How a copy of my version fell into his hands I know 
not, but it did and he has given it the benefit of careful scrutiny. 
We have had some correspondence about it and, being a Scot, 
Dr. Cunningham has expressed himself fearlessly. Perhaps I would 
not speak of his criticism here had it not been in the main favorable, 
but he has also found plenty of weaknesses. I hope I may discharge 
my obligation by reading one or two passages where my critic 
thinks I have failed and, to end on a happier note, a few lines which 
he admires. 

My Inferno IV, 94-99 Dr. Cunningham regards as a “concoction 
of Swinburne and Tennyson in ill accord with Dante’s tone”; here 
it is and you will judge for yourselves: 


Then did my eyes behold the blesséd school 
United round the lord of song sublime, 

Which eagle-like soars high above its mates. 
When they had somewhat converse held together 
They turned to me with mien benevolent 
Which my lord witnessed with a gracious smile. 
And greater honor still they granted me, 
Admitting me to join their fellowship, 

So I was sixth in that academy. 


Again, Dr. Cunningham finds the end of Purgatory IX “weak”; 
he may be right; it reads as follows: 
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Then he pushed wide the consecrated gate, 
Saying; “Go in, but I would have you know 
That he who looks behind returns outside.” 
And as upon their hinges swung around 
The pivots of that sacred portal, cast 

Of solid ringing metal, not so roared 
Tarpeia’s rock nor showed itself so harsh 
What time it was of the good Metellus ref, 
Whence after it was left forever lean. 

I turned to listen as the first note came 

And seemed to hear Te Deum Laudanus sung 
By a voice blending with a music sweet. 

What I heard there produced a similar 

Effect to that familiar to our ears: 

When voices chant while organ notes resound 


So the words are sometimes clear and sometimes faint. 


My occasional Americanisms sometimes disturb him and some- 
times strike him right; he dislikes the “glowing caskets” wherein 
I put the heretics but he thinks the translation of “quel folletto” 
(Gianni Schicchi) as “that pixillated gnome” is a good touch. | 
conclude with three of the passages which Dr. Cunningham has 
been pleased to admire and which, within the limits of my own 


objectives, seem to me fair specimens of my translation. 


The first is from the Inferno XXIV, lines 79-105, a passage, as 


Dr. Cunningham says, by no means literally translated: 


So we descended from the bridgehead where 
It joined the barrier to the eighth ravine; 
Here lay the ditch before me, all too clear. 
Herein my eyes beheld a serpents’ nest; 

So thick in number, so bizarre in form 

Its reptile denizens, that to recall 

Their aspect drains my very veins of blood. 
Let Libya vaunt no more its dreadful sands, 
For though they teem with adders and black asps 
And cenchres and two-headed amphisbenes 
Yet never did their vast extent embrace— 
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Nay, though thereto be added Ethiop’s waste 

And all the desert of Arabia— 

So vast and varied serpent brood as here 

Writhed, hissed and crawled before my frightened eyes. 
Amidst their venomed menace fear-struck folk, 
Naked and helpless, ran and sought in vain 

For path of flight or healing heliotrope. 

Their hands were bound behind their backs by snakes 
Twisting in knots and boring through their loins 

With head and tail to join again in front. 


The second is from the Purgatory, Canto XXVII, lines 76-90: 


Like goats who, having frolicked on the hills 

In wanton gambols before feeding time, 

Fall still and docile as they ruminate 

Beneath the shade, what time the hot sun seethes, 
Under the herdsman’s watch, who propped upon 
His staff attends to them; or yet again, 

Like to the shepherd, who beside his flock 
Takes up his post and through the quiet night 
Keeps vigil lest some wild beast scatter them, 
Such at that moment were the three of us; 
They like the shepherd, I like to the goat, 
Hemmed in on either hand by the high rock. 
Little could thence be seen of aught without, 
But through that little I could see the stars 

Both greater and more brilliant than their wont. 


For the third I give you lines 97-114 of Canto XXX of the 
Paradise: 


Splendor of God, through whom I there did see 
The lofty triumph of the realm of truth, 

Give me the power ty tell how I could see. 
There is a light up yonder, making visible 
The Creator to that creature which can find 
Its peace only in looking upon Him; 

In figure of a circle it extends 

So vast that its circumference would be 
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Too wide a girdle for the very sun. 

All of its splendor flows from one ray glancing 
Off the high pole of the first moving sphere 
Which thence derives its power and its life; 
And as a cliff gives its own image back 

From water at the base, as ’t were to see 

Its own rich mantle of green shrubs and flowers, 
So, high above the light and all around 

In row on mirrored row, I saw arrayed 

All of mankind which has returned up there. 


DANTE AS APOSTLE OF WORLD UNITY 


By Gtorcio Det VeccuHio* 


We cannot speak of the unity of the civilized world without 
thinking of Dante, who was the high prophet and apostle of that 
unity, and in cheese mind faith in that ideal is joined with as firm 
a faith in the universal mission of Rome. 

Dante’s greatness as a poet is such as to cause us at times almost 
to forget the breadth and power of his philosophic and political 
thought. The Divine Comedy itself is not only a work of poetry, 
without equal in any other literature: it is also an encyclopedia of 
the knowledge of his umes. Moreover, Dante, as everyone knows, 
is the author not only of the Comedy but of the Monarchia and the 
Convivio as well. There is complete harmony, at least in essentials, 
among his various works, each of which sheds light on the others. 
But that which in the Divine Comedy seems to us a miracle of art 
is defined with rigorous formulas and demonstrated with strict 
argument in the so-called minor works. 

According to Dante, the wniversalis civilitas of the human race 
understood in its totality (totaliter acceptum) 1s a function of the 
end which God has assigned to the race. This end is the full realiza- 
tion of all the vast potentialities of the intellect in theory and in 
practice. To it no single man or community can attain (mec domus 
una, nec una ViciNia, nec una civitas, nec regnum particulare). 
The ends proper to these lesser entities are linked as if in an ascend- 
ing pattern of steps and reach their summit in the supreme unity of 
anland. 

But this unity, to be effective, necessarily requires a single 
regime; and it is this which Dante calls Monarchia or, more pre- 
cisely, Imperio. The office of the imperiale maiestade e autoritade 
is to guarantee the peace of the world which, lacking a sovereign 
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authority, would be in continuous danger from the discords always 
arising intra regno e regno. Dante obviously refers here to the 
experience of his time; and what must we say of the conflicts, so 
much more vast and more terrible, of our own time? 

He posits, then, a supreme director who, ruling over all peoples 
and therefore unable to desire further conquest, must necessarily 
work for that end upon which human happiness depends, a per- 
fezione de la universale religione de la umana specie: that 1s, pax 
universalis. 

To whom by right belongs this sovereign authority and majesty? 
This difficult question, which, in another form, still troubles the 
minds of modern political thinkers, jurists and philosophers, is re- 
solved by Dante without hesitation in the only way permitted by 
the ideology of his time. Rome, he affirms, was chosen by God to 
reign over the world; and divine Providence expressed this choice 
with manifold signs, which are, in substance, the miracles of the 
history of Rome. The very fact that Christ chose to be born 
within the range of the authority of imperial Rome (sub edicto 
Romanae auctoritatis) signified beyond doubt, from Dante’s point 
of view, that Christians should recognize the legitimacy of such 
authority. That Rome was, in Dante’s time, materially almost in 
ruins, and had in fact lost its empire, did not in the least shake his 
belief, consonant with the generally accepted opinion of the Middle 
Ages, that that empire still subsisted de zure. Rome, because of her 
divine mission, is a holy city—so much so that Dante does not 
hesitate to use her name as a synonym of the celestial city, that is 
of Paradise, and in this sense speaks of “that Rome wherein Christ 
is Roman.” 

The Empire of which Rome should be the center is, then, some- 
thing more than a State: it is human civilization itself, universally 
understood. This concept is so rooted in Dante’s mind that it 
reduces to secondary importance the fact that the emperor, as a 
person, is of one or another nation. He who represents and holds 
the imperial authority in the world is, through this very fact, 
Roman, wherever he may have been born. Thus they err who, 
confusing the circumstances and ideas of ages long past with those 
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of our own, marvel and are almost scandalized that Dante could 
incite “Albert the German” to exercise his authority over Italy, 
torn by wars and factions. Were not Trajan and Theodosius born 
in Spain, and Septimius Severus in Leptis Magna, and Claudius and 
Caracalla in Lyons, to cite but a few examples? And who ever 
disputed their right and their quality as Romans? 

The Dantean political conception, grandiose in its high sim- 
plicity, may very well appear to us anachronistic and even utopian. 
It was based on the idea of the imperial power of Rome, at a time 
when this idea, always alive in memory, no longer had an effective 
reality. Therefore Dante’s design had perforce to remain—and did 
remain—a noble dream, and his sublime invocations were vain. 
His purpose of bringing about a pacification among all peoples, 
under a single legitimate authority, was not only praiseworthy but 
holy; but too powerful and violent at that time were the hostile 
passions which troubled not only the relations between the various 
principalities, but even those between citizens of the same city, as 
Dante himself sadly experienced. Utopian, then, was his hope that 
mankind would unite in a universal community and unanimously 
recognize a single emperor or monarch, utopian, also, the very 
belief that absolute supremacy centered in a single individual was 
in itself sufficient guarantee of justice for all. 

But if it is easy for us, who “call ancient” Dante’s time and can 
refer to another six centuries of experience, to make these observa- 
tions—and these reservations—this should not impede our recogni- 
tion of the profound “motive of truth” which there was in that 
conception. Today perhaps this element of truth is of greater 
value than in Dante’s time as a directive principle and an indication 
of a goal toward which, in other forms and with other means, it 
is our duty to strive with all our strength. His doctrine, strongly 
nourished by classical and Christian thought, invites us to meditate 
again upon this, that our country is not everything; and that if we 
are bound to it by natural affection and by duty, our soul has an 
allegiance to another country as well: that “great city of the 
world” (in the words of Vico), which, judged an essential con- 
cept as early as Stoic philosophy, and conceived thereafter by Saint 
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Augustine in a transcendent sense as pure spiritual communion, 
answers the deepest need of our being. We need not consider here 
the various interpretations of this general concept and the conse- 
quent doctrinal disputes concerning it. At any rate, we cannot elimi- 
nate it without repudiating human nature, as Cicero warned in a 
famous passage of The Republic. Let us rather note that the recon- 
ciliation of the various ties which bind us to country and to hu- 
manity is a most difficult problem both in theory and in practice, 
and the difficulties which impede its perfect resolution are such, 
in the infinite and ever new complications of human events, that 
even the greatest spirits and the most noble hearts have not always 
remained immune from error. 

Dante, as is well known, loved Florence fiercely, and from his 
long exile yearned always, but vainly, to return to her; and he loved 
Italy too with a great love, bitterly deploring her misfortunes, con- 
flicts and subjection. He indicated with wonderful precision her 
natural confines: ““The Alps which enclose Lamagna above Tiralli” 
(Tyrol) and the Adriatic Gulf of Quarnaro: “Pola near the Car- 
naro, which encloses Italy and bathes her boundaries.” These 
words are and always shall be impressed in our hearts, because they 
conform to the mandate of nature, from which no unjust treaty 
or dictate can detract. 

Furthermore, in the work De vulgari eloquentia Dante demon- 
strated in a most acute analysis the unity of the Italian language, 
above the individuality of the idioms of the various regions. And 
this unity he sealed with the most splendid poetic monument ever 
created by human genius, offering thus to all the Italic peoples— 
“of the fair land where the s? sings” —an immortal document of the 
bond which gathers them, brothers, in a single nation. 

What place Italy occupied in his thought, he indicated again, 
calling her “Europae regio nobilissima” and “garden of the em- 
pire,” and declaring her, with Rome, the seat predestined for the 
government of the world. 

One would seek in vain, on the other hand, among Dante’s works 
the affirmation or the wish that Italy should form a single state. 
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The lack of such a political programme as in successive ages was 
proposed by a glorious series of thinkers and of martyrs seems to 
some critics a grave defect—almost a personal fault—as if the poet 
had looked only toward the past instead of the future. But the 
truth is that Dante had an ideal even more vast than the political 
unity of the nation: he aimed, it bears repeating, at the political 
unity of the civil world. In pursuing this ideal, he appealed to all 
existing States: to the free cities and to the principalities, to king- 
doms and to republics, that they, while retaining their own forms 
and their own legitimate autonomy, should recognize the supreme 
authority of the emperor, who, in the sacred name of Rome would 
have ended every dispute and assured peace to all. Could Dante 
ask for such an act of subordination and at the same time menace 
the existence of those to whom he made his proposal? Obviously 
not. 

His great dream could not at that time be realized, any more 
than the idea of a unified national state could have been, had he 
conceived it. Too great was, or would have been, the contrast 
between such an ideal and the forces and passions really dominant 
in that epoch. 

But the ways of history are infinite, and events, “not, perhaps, 
without divine mandate” (as Dante himself wrote, anticipating a 
thought of Vico), often go beyond the purposes of their authors. 
The influence of Dante’s thought in the formation of the Italian 
national consciousness during the subsequent centuries was, in 
reality, very powerful. Always, even in the darkest and most 
troubled periods, the voice of Dante warned that Italy was natural- 
ly and spiritually one, whatever her political divisions happened 
to be—these divisions which, having no foundation in that nature 
or that spirit, were destined one day to cease. But to achieve this 
goal a series of apostles and martyrs was necessary, culminating in 
the greatest of the modern age, Mazzini. Now Mazzini himself 
justly declared: “Dante was great above all great Italians, because 
he loved above all his country. . .. Dante has done more for Italy, 
for the glory and the future of our people, than ten generations 
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of other writers or statesmen. ... All the talented Italians who by 
their virile writings advanced the national idea, drew a great part 
of their inspiration from Dante.” ey ; 

Concerning the formation of a universal political unity, one 
should note that not even the greatest intellects of the Middle Ages 
could visualize clearly a fundamental, we might say almost pre- 
liminary, requirement, brought to light only in subsequent political 
philosophy: that is, that a true and lasting union of States could 
be established only on the basis of the internal liberty of each one, 
so that there would be established among the citizens of each by 
their several constitutions those principles of justice on which the 
international organization should be founded. To conserve intact 
all types of power and of government, democratic, aristocratic and 
even tyrannic, simply superimposing on these a unitary authority, 
though this authority might have some moderating function, would 
be to cover up without resolving (or to resolve only in part) the 
problems of living in society: it would leave unsatisfied some of 
the deepest demands of the human conscience. 

Rome cannot and does not wish to be, either in present or in 
future circumstances, the political capital of the world. But neither 
could she recognize a title or a predominance of this sort in any 
other city or State, however illustrious and powerful. Remember- 
ing the evangelical precept, which accords with the noblest postu- 
lates of philosophy, we affirm the bond of brotherhood and peace 
among all men, and among the various States, and we hope for a 
form of authority which will guard this bond, excluding any sort 
of arbitrary or hegemonous action which, from below or above, 
internally or externally, in any way prejudices or menaces liberty 
and justice. 

This (stripped of accessories and obsolete elements) is the vital 
nucleus of Dante’s thought; and this is also the teaching of the man 
who was so profoundly influenced by Dante, continuing, accord- 
ing to the spirit of new times, his great apostolate. “European unity 
as it may today exist,” wrote Giuseppe Mazzini, “no longer resides 
in a single people: it resides in and reigns supreme over all.” “We 
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are all inhabitants of the same country, Europe, as we are all mem- 
bers of the same family, humanity!” “Humanity is the association 
of the countries: it is the alliance of the nations for the purpose of 
fulfilling in peace and love their mission on earth: the ordering of 
the peoples, free and equal.” “A nation is part of the thought which 
guides the movements of the civil world: it is one of the orders of 
the human hierarchy: countries are the workshops where humanity 
is fashioned.” 

Thus we offer our work to the great cause of human progress, 
in communion with all the other nations, without rancour, re- 
crimination or envy. And we await from them an analogous senti- 
ment; for if hate and antagonism should prevail against the supreme 
principle of the Ethic consecrated by Christianity, the world would 
plunge into a disaster greater and bloodier than that which has 
just convulsed it—which Dante’s prophetic genius had tried vainly 
to prevent. 

We are cognizant of the valuable contributions of other peoples 
to human civilization and we tender sincere homage to their glories 
and their power. Without vaunting ourselves we ask, however, 
that they, even if richer and stronger than we, do not forget what 
Rome and Italy have given the world; do not forget that here arose, 
and from here extended to all Europe and the continents beyond, 
the fundamental forms of human civilization; here the study of law 
reached the highest peak, here the fine arts flourished as exemplars, 
here were born the greatest navigators whose names are linked to 
the discovery of the new world, here originated, in times close to 
our own, some of the most marvelous scientific and technical in- 
ventions. And here—last but not least—is centered the Christian 
Church, Catholic, that is universal, which even in the darkest 
periods tirelessly diffused, and still spreads throughout the world, 
the divine message of charity and love. 

Not in private greed, nor in prideful dreams of conquest or he- 
gemony, inevitably doomed, as history demonstrates—but only in 
the universality of the spirit rests our faith that mankind can one day 
rediscover peace in a just and stable order: sedatis fluctibus blandae 
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cupiditatis, genus humanum liberum in pacis tranquillitate quiescat. 
These are, indeed, the words with which Dante, concluding his 
Monarchia, luminously reaffirms the work’s essential purpose. 

Only he who meditates upon this supreme intent can fully under- 
stand what is permanently valid in the Dantean conception. Every 
human work has, in its extrinsic aspect and its structural modality, 
something contingent; it is thus in part, as has been said too general- 
ly of truth, filia temporis. This may be noted even in Dante’s 
writings. But in these, as in all of the creations of great spirits, is 
the reflection of eternal ideas as well, of that truth which transcends 
and dominates temporal events, so that the work should be called 
the mother rather than the child of time. 

Dante was not only the prophet and the promoter of the Italian 
national consciousness: he was also the fervent advocate of a sub- 
lime ideal of harmony and peaceful union among all nations. We 
may then repeat, and make our own in the widest sense, the invo- 
cation which the city of Trent, while still under foreign rule, had 
inscribed on the base of the monument dedicated to him: 


INCHINIAMOCI 
ITALIANI 
INCHINATEVI 
STRANIERI 
DEH RIALZIAMOCI 
AFFRATELLATI 
NELLA GIUSTIZIA. 


THE VIVALDI EXPEDITION 
By Francis M. Rocers 


Men’s actions and achievements often excite the poetic imagina- 
tion. Great feats of arms are an obvious example. Another 1s 
maritime exploration and discovery. The very words scoperte, 
Entdeckungen, descobrimentos, descubrimientos, grandes décou- 
vertes, are emotionally charged. They denote a literary theme of 
a special kind, for maritime discoveries are sung even as they are 
accomplished. The Portuguese of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were aware of ~ epic quality of their actions, wrote 
them up, and patiently awaited a greater one than they to immorta- 
lize them in final form. This immediacy, which in the case of 
Portugal has been studied in recent years by Professor Fidelino 
de Figueiredo,’ is not confined to Portugal. The writers of the 
Italian trecento were likewise fascinated by Christendom’s first 
gropings on the ocean sea, and with cause—the early voyages be- 
yond the pillars seem to have been the work of Italians. 

The discoveries have long been intensively studied by writers, 
both professional and amateur, of many nations. The resulting 
scholarship is largely national, if not nationalistic, and there is a 
huge quantity of it. Each national school tends to glorify its own 
nation’s, or city’s, deeds, and constantly emphasizes its great 
“firsts,” muiaaae to sail out into the Atlantic, first to round this cape, 
first to discover that archipelago. The word “priority” even creeps 
into monograph titles. French scholars early tried to take the credit 
for certain discoveries and explorations, especially in West Africa, 


*See, for example, Fidelino de Figueiredo, A epica portuguesa no seculo 
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and very recently the French claims have been revived.” For over 
a century Portuguese scholars have endeavored to disseminate 
knowledge of the great Lusitanian achievements, to ensure that 
credit is given where credit is due. Italian writers have been active 
since long before the unification of the peninsula, with flurries of 
scholarly excitement accompanying modern Italy’s two attempts 
at African expansion. Of late, Catalan scholars and their friends 
have been stressing the role the late medieval Catalonians played, 
not only in overseas discovery but also in ultramarine evangeliza- 
tion, especially “a les ylles noueylament trobades a les parts de 
ponent.” One particularly distinguished Catalan researcher, Elias 
Serra Rafols, has logically enough migrated to the Canary Islands, 
where, as Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the 
University of La Laguna and as Director of an excellent Revista 
de Historia, he has been active in adding to knowledge of early 
Atlantic exploration. In recent times there has also come to the 
fore an Andalusian school, which has called attention to the facts 
that Andalusia also had an Atlantic coastline and had ships at sea. 

The labors of these many scholars are providing the learned 
world with new perspectives, and are making those who are slight- 
ly beyond the range of attraction of nationalistic impulses appre- 
ciate in balanced fashion the contributions of navigators of various 
nations to a common effort. That effort was the expansion of 
Christendom overseas, first as an offensive operation against Mos- 
lems in possession of the Holy Places, later as a defensive operation 
against what was believed to be an ever waxing Ottoman might. 
The whole effort, ironically, had its beginnings, if beginnings must 
be found, in the Norman conquest of England. The Normans 
were soon in southern Italy and in Sicily, and not long after, to- 
gether with other Western Christians, in Terra Sancta. 


*J. C. deGraft-Johnson, African Glory: The Story of Vanished Negro Civili- 
zations (London, 1954), pp. 121-122. He bases his belief in the French claims 
on the “accepted historical fact that shortly after 1364 the French town of Dieppe 
in Normandy began an ivory-carving industry. The ivory must have been brought 


from an ivory-producing country, and the indications are that it came from West 
iAfricals (pnl22). 
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Whatever they may have been religiously and militarily, the 
Crusades were from a commercial and naval point of view Western 
Christendom’s first sustained effort at overseas colonization, her 
first experience in large-scale naval operations, including convoy- 
ing. As the Crusades continued, and petered out, as Western Eu- 
rope found other preoccupations, this experience redounded to the 
benefit chiefly of the Italians, and specifically the Genoese. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that the Italians were the first to 
venture out into the Atlantic, heading for the Indian parts, and 
the first to rediscover the Fortunate Islands; and that the Italians 
through their activities in the great Iberian centers transmitted 
their maritime knowledge and experience to the Portuguese, the 
Andalusians, and the Catalonians. Professor Charles Verlinden of 
Ghent in a series of important articles * has reminded us of these 
facts. 

Vague Islands of the Blest out in the Western Ocean appealed 
to the poets of Antiquity. Little wonder, then, that when the 
Fortunate Islands were rediscovered at the end of the thirteenth 
century the poets of Italy were again fascinated. Petrarch both in 
Le Familiari (All, 1 and XT, 8) and in the De Vita Solitaria (II, xt) 
made very specific references to the Canaries: in the latter he even 
told how he once saw the Prince of Fortunia, Don Luis de Espafia, 
to whom Pope Clement VI in 1344 donated the islands. Boccaccio 
had precise knowledge of one of the first Atlantic expeditions in- 
volving official Portuguese collaboration: the little narrative en- 
titled De canaria et insulis reliquis ultra ispaniam in occeano nouiter 
repertis, included in the famous notebook of jottings in his own 
hand, specifically states that the venture took place in 1341. 

Just when the Canaries were first seen by Christian eyes is not 


*See, for example, Charles Verlinden, “La historia de la America colonial y la 
colaboracién cientifica internacional,” Trabajos y Conferencias, Madrid, Il 
(1953), 49-56; “Italian Influence in Iberian Colonization,’ The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, XXXIII (1953), 199-211; “Les Origines Coloniales de la 
Civilisation Atlantique: Antécédents et types de structure,” Cahiers d’Histoire 
Mondiale, 1:2 (Oct., 1953), 378-398, Précédents médiévaux de la colonie en 
Amérique: Période coloniale, Mexico, 1954 (Instituto Panamericano de Geografia 
e Historia. Comisién de Historia. 70.II, 5. Programme d’Histoire de Amérique). 
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certain, for the roamings of fishermen and coastal traders do not 
normally reach the notice of archivists. It used to be thought that 
the expedition headed by the Genoese Lancillotto Malocello, whose 
Arthurian name is perpetuated by the easternmost Canary island, 
took place in 1270. It now seems agreed that the date should be 
pushed ahead to the period between 1310 and 1330, the date 1312 
being often accepted.* Caddeo® has interpreted a statement in 
Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria—“Eo siquidem et patrum memoria, 
lanuensium armata classis penetravit” °—as being a reference to a 
Genoese expedition to the Canaries after the Vivaldi sortie of 1291 
but distinct from, and earlier than, the Malocello expedition. He 
assigns it to the period 1291-1301. It is possible that the expedition 
mentioned by Petrarch, the Malocello expedition, or both, went 
out in search of the missing Vivaldi. 

Certain dates are pivotal in history. The late Professor Amado 
Alonso was fond of insisting that doctoral candidates know all 
four great events of 1492: conquest of Granada, expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain, discovery of America—and publication of 
Nebrija’s grammar. So with the year 1291. The Crusades ended 
in that year with the fall of Saint-Jean-d’Acre, even as Marco Polo 
was making ready to return home. It was also the year of the 
Covenant of Soria (or Monteagudo), which delimited the zones to 
which Castile and Aragon would ultimately move, Deo volente, 


“The reasoning behind the 1312 date is given by Charles de La Ronciére, La 
découverte de l’Afrique au moyen age: Cartographes et explorateurs (3 vols., 
Cairo, 1924-27—Mémoires de la Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte: V, VI, 
XIID), Il (1925), 3-4, and Buenaventura Bonnet y Rever6n, “Las expediciones a 
las Canarias en el siglo XIV” (Revista de Indias, Madrid, V, 1944, 577-610, and 
VI, 1945, 7-31, 189-220, 389-418), V, 593-597. 

*Rinaldo Caddeo, “Scoperte ed esplorazioni degli italiani nell’Atlantico dal 
XIII al XVI secolo,” pp. 51-53. This study, which forms the introduction to 
Caddeo’s volume entitled Le navigazioni atlantiche di Alvise da Ca da Mosto, 
Antoniotto Usodimare e Niccoloso da Recco (2nd ed., Milan, 1929), must be 
used with caution. Its nationalistic bias has been commented on by Gongalo de 
Reparaz Junior, “Portugueses e italianos na época das descobertas” (Seara Nova, 
Lisbon, VII, 1928, 143-146), really a review of the first edition of the whole 
volume. 

* De Vita Solitaria, ed. Guido Martellotti, in Francesco Petrarca, Prose (Milan 
and Naples, 1955), p. 522. 
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in North Africa; the border was to be the river Moulouya, the 
present frontier between Spanish Morocco and the narrow Medi- 
terranean parcel of French Morocco.’ And 1291 was the year of 
the Vivaldi, who must have sighted the Canaries: 


dalla man destra mi lasciai Sibilia, 
dall’altra gia m’avea lasciata Setta. 
e volta nostra poppa nel mattino, 
dei remi facemmo ali al folle volo, 
sempre acquistando dal lato. mancino. 
Tutte le stelle gia dell’altro polo 
vedea la notte, e ’] nostro tanto basso 
che non surgea fuor del marin suolo. 
Cinque volte racceso e tante casso 
lo lume era di sotto dalla luna 
poi che ’ntrati eravam nell’alto passo, 
quando n’apparve una montagna, bruna 
per la distanza, e parvemi alta tanto 
quanto veduta non avea alcuna. 
Noi ci allegrammo, e tosto torno in pianto.. .§ 


It is possible that these lines represent more than a mere develop- 
ment of the Ulysses theme,’ that they constitute a reminiscence of 
the Vivaldi expedition. A summary of what appears to be the best 
scholarly opinion concerning the Genoese brothers may therefore 
be of interest to Dante enthusiasts. 

The principal source of information on the expedition is to be 
found in Latin in the Genoese annals of Jacopo d’Oria. These 
annals cover the years 1280-1293 and were presented by their 


* Angel Canellas, “Aragon y la empresa del Estrecho en el siglo XIV: Nuevos 
documentos del Archivo Municipal de Zaragoza” (Estudios de Edad Media de la 
Corona de Aragon, Secciodn de Zaragoza, Il, 1946, 7-73), p. 11; Florentino Pérez 
Embid, Los descubrimientos en el Atlantico y la rivalidad castellano-portuguesa 
hasta el tratado de Tordesillas (Seville, 1948), pp. 44, 46, 130, and 277. 

8 Inferno, xxvi, 110-111, 124-136. Cf. also Paradiso, xxvii, 82-83, for a further 
reference to the mad track of Ulysses past Gades. 

°A book-length study of the theme has recently appeared: W. B. Stanford, 
The Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional Hero (Oxford, 
1954). 
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author to the city of Genoa in July of 1294, as is indicated by a 
concluding statement. Under the year 1291 we read that in that 
very year Tedisio d’Oria [a nephew of Jacopo], Ugolino Vivaldi, 
and a brother of the latter, together with a few other citizens of 
Genoa, initiated an expedition which no one up to that time had 
ever attempted. They fitted out two galleys in splendid fashion. 
Having stocked them with provisions, water, and other necessities, 
they sent them on their way, in the month of May, toward the 
Strait of Ceuta [Strait of Gibraltar] in order that the galleys might 
sail through the ocean sea to India and return with useful mer- 
chandise. The two above-mentioned brothers went on the vessels 
in person, and also two Franciscan friars; all of which truly aston- 
ished those who witnessed them as well as those who heard of them. 
After the travelers passed a place called Gozora there was no fur- 
ther news of them. “May God watch over them and bring them 
back safely.” *° Here is the original text: 


*° The annals of Jacopo d’Oria are included in the Monvmenta Germaniae His- 
torica, ed. Georg Heinrich Pertz, Scriptorum Tomvs XVIII (Hanover, 1863), 
pp- 288-356, the Vivaldi passage is on p. 335. The annals have recently been 
reédited by Cesare Imperiale di Sant'Angelo in the Fonti per la Storia d’Italia 
pubblicate dall’Istituto Storico Italiano; they form vol. V (Rome, 1929) of the 
Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi continuatori dal MCCLXXX al 
MCCLXXXXIII, on p. 124 of which is the Vivaldi passage. Information on the 
d’Oria family may be found in the introductory pages of this volume as well as 
in the editor’s separate study entitled Jacopo d’Oria e i suoi annali: Storia di 
uwaristocrazia italiana nel duecento (Venice, 1930). See p. 229 for the 1291 
expedition. The paragraph on the Vivaldi has been published separately on many 
occasions, for instance by M. d’Avezac, together with a French translation, on 
pp- 286-287 of his study “L’expédition génoise des fréres Vivaldi a la découverte 
de la route maritime des Indes Orientales au XIII¢ siécle” (Nouvelles annales des 
voyages, de géographie, de Vhistoire et de larchéologie, ed. V. A. Malte-Brun, 
Année 1859, III [Paris, 1859], 273-289). Youssouf Kamal [Prince Yusuf Kamal] 
reprinted the Latin and the French in his Monumenta Cartographica Africae et 
Aegypti, 16 vols. (Cairo, 1926-51). They are included, along with reprints of 
other documents concerning the Vivaldi, in vol. IV, Fasc. I (1936), fols. 1101- 
1102. According to Walter W. Ristow and Clara E. Le Gear, A Guide to His- 
torical Cartography (Washington, 1954), p- 14, this magnificent work “was 
published in a limited edition of 70 sets which Prince Yusuf Kamal presented to 
selected institutions throughout the world. In the United States, sets are to be 
found at the American Geographical Society of New York, the New York 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, and the University of Chicago Library.” 
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Eodem quippe anno, Thedisius Aurie, Ugolinus de Viualdo, et 
eius frater cum quibusdam aliis ciuibus Ianue, ceperunt facere 
quoddam uiagium, quod aliquis usque nunc facere minime at- 
temptauit. nam armauerunt optime duas galeas, et uictualibus, aqua 
et aliis necessariis eis impositis, miserunt eas de mense madii de 
uersus strictum Septe, ut per mare occeanum irent ad partes Indie 
mercimonia utilia inde deferentes. in quibus iuerunt dicti duo 
fratres de Viualdo personaliter, et duo fratres Minores; quod quidem 
mirabile fuit non solum uidentibus sed etiam audientibus. et post- 
quam locum qui dicitur Gozora transierunt, aliqua certa noua non 
habuimus de eis. Dominus autem eos custodiat, et sanos et incolumes 
reducat ad propria." 


As is clearly evident from the phrasing of the text, this was no 
ordinary expedition. Contemporary documents supply, or suggest, 
a few additional facts concerning the Vivaldi brothers, who were 
well known and active in maritime commerce. Thus it seems clear 
that the unnamed brother was Vadino, for he is mentioned in two 
relevant documents dated April 3, 1291, in the latter of which 
both Vadino and Ugolino are named.’* Moreover, a document of 
May 24, 1292, confirms that Tedisio d’Oria did not go on the 
expedition.'? Additional documents have been interpreted to sug- 
gest that the expedition was fitted out for ten years—an absurd 
notion, for da Gama was away from Lisbon for only a little more 
than two years—and that it stopped at Mallorca en route to the 
open sea.‘* As for the names of the vessels, a document dated 
March 26, 1291, mentions Tedisio d’Oria’s connection with the 
two galleys Sanctus Antonius and Alegrancia, which in the docu- 
ment are linked with Genoese traffic to Byzantine ports—‘‘ad partes 
Romanie.” 1° Because of the appropriateness of the dates scholars 


* Ed. Imperiale di Sant’Angelo. 

™ Published recently in Paolo Revelli, Cristoforo Colombo e la scuola carto- 
grafica genovese (Genoa, 1937), pp. 445-446. 

** Published in Revelli, op. cit., p. 447. 

a: apRoncicre sop. Crt 5025.1) 

** Published in Revelli, op. cit., p. 445. Luigi Tommaso Belgrano published 
many of these documents long ago: “Nota sulla spedizione dei Fratelli Vivaldi 
nel MCCLXXXXI,” Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, XV (1881), 317-327. 
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have been tempted to conclude that these were the two galleys 
which set forth on the Atlantic expedition. The temptation has 
been all the greater as the Canary island nearest Europe is tiny 
Alegranza. If Lanzarote is named for Malocello, Alegranza could 
be named for one of the Vivaldi vessels, so reason some scholars; 
ergo the Vivaldi definitely sighted and possibly called at the 
Canaries. At least one scholar suggests that Dante may have been 
thinking of the Alegrancia when he had Ulysses and his company 
rejoice on seeing the mountain-island of Purgatory.’® 

Two immediate problems are at once posed. The first concerns 
the identification of Gozora. Its solution involves the second, the 
direction the Vivaldi took after leaving Ceuta on the left, nosing 
through the Strait, leaving Seville well on the right, and inevitably 
taking advantage of the winds which took Columbus to the Ca- 
naries and da Gama past them. Did they head west on a pre- 
Columbian venture? Did they head down the West African coast 
in anticipation of the Portuguese and in imitation of the Cartha- 
ginian Hanno, on a voyage which, if successful, would have been 
the first known circumnavigation of Africa since the expedition 
sent out by Necho II six hundred years before Christ? These are 
important questions for national historians. If the Genoese Vivaldi 
set out to circumnavigate Africa in a planned attempt to get to the 
Orient by sea, they clearly anticipated the Portuguese, and a vast 
amount of Portuguese writing on fifteenth-century planning falls 
to the ground."” 

Alberto Magnaghi belongs to the minority who have opted for 
the pre-Columbian point of view.'* The majority of scholars favor 


*° Roberto Lopez, Genova marinara nel Duecento: Benedetto Zaccaria, am- 
miraglio e mercante (Messina and Milan, 1933), as Sey 

“A South African student of Portuguese history, Father Welch, accepts a link 
between the Vivaldi and Prince Henry: Rev. Sidney R. Welch, Europe’s Dis- 
covery of South Africa (Cape Town and Johannesburg, 1935), pp. 30 and 41. 
This book has been published in Portuguese: O descobrimento da Africa do Sul 
pela Europa, transl. Antonio S. Figueiredo and C. Montez (Lourengo Marques, 
1937). 

** Alberto Magnaghi, Precursori di Colombo? Il tentativo di viaggio trans- 
oceanico dei Genovesi fratelli Vivaldi nel 1291 (Rome, 1935), published as vol. 
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the circumnavigation thesis, and therefore the location of Gozora 
becomes significant. Informed opinion places it on the West 
African coast between a point opposite the Canaries and the be- 
ginnings of the Negro-Lands; it may be the province of Gazula 
mentioned in the Libro del Conoscimiento,'® that is, the ancient 
Gaetulia. Jacopo d’Oria, writing at the latest in early 1294, could 
easily have come to know that the Vivaldi reached Gozora, for 
Genoese trade across the Mediterranean to the North African 
shore, thence inland, and overland to the West African coast, was 
considerable in the later Middle Ages, as was Genoese naval ac- 
tivity in the western Mediterranean, even outside the Strait.”° 
Indeed, the Genoese admiral Benedetto Zaccaria was operating in 
these waters in 1291 and 1292, and on August 20 of the latter year 
Rabat was taken by a combined Castilian-Catalan-Genoese fleet 
under his command.*? Magnaghi believes the Gozora information 
may have been picked up by a Zaccaria ship.*” 

That is all that can be written with any degree of confidence 
about the Vivaldi expedition. Much more has been written, how- 
ever. The accretions to history that constitute the Vivaldi legend 
are based chiefly on two documents, both of them suspect. One is 
the afore-mentioned extraordinary and possibly apocryphal Libro 
del Conoscimiento de todos los reynos @ tierras @ sefiorios que son 
por el mundo, believed to have been written by an anonymous Span- 
ish Franciscan in the middle of the fourteenth century, a book which 
appears to me to be a parody of Ibn Battuta’s classic by an arm- 


XVIII of the Memorie della Reale Societa Geografica Italiana. Curiously, in 
this volume Magnaghi’s information concerning the Vivaldi is more up-to-date 
than that contained in the article “Vivaldi, Ugolino e Guido” signed by him 
and published in the Enciclopedia Italiana two years later! 

*° See n. 23 below. 


*° For a general view of this Genoese activity, see Roberto Lopez, Studi 
sul’economic genovese nel medio evo (Turin, 1936): on pp. 46-47 the Vivaldi 
are discussed. 

*1 Jacopo d’Oria, p. 344 of the Pertz ed., pp. 146-147 of the 1929 ed. 


*? Magnaghi, Precvrsori, p. 150. 
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chair adventurer.”* The other is a letter by Antoniotto Usodimare, 
4 Genoese adventurer—not to be confused with Antonio da Noli— 
who sailed to West Africa under the Infante Dom Henrique’s 
auspices in the early 1450’s, returned to Lisbon, and, possibly there, 
on December 12, 1455, wrote the letter in Latin to Genoa, just 
prior to setting out on a second voyage to Guinea.”* 


8 Libro del Conoscimiento de todos los reynos & tierras @ seforios que son por 
el mundo & de las sefiales & armas que han cada tierra & seforio por sy & de los 
reyes @& senores gue los proucen, escrito por un franciscano espanol 4 mediados 
del siglo XIV y publicado ahora por primera vez con notas de Marcos Jiménez 
de la Espada (Madrid, 1877), reprinted from Boletin de la Sociedad Geogrdfica 
de Madrid, Il (1877), 7-66, 97-141, 185-210, 533-714; Book of the Knowledge .. 
translated and edited by Sir Clements Markham (London, 1912: Works Issued 
by The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. XXIX). For a bibliography of 
the history of critical opinion concerning the authenticity of the Libro, see Pérez 
Embid, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

Although the text was first published in its entirety only in 1877, portions have 
long been known. Thus, three chapters (lvi-lviii) of the account by Pierre 
Bontier (or Boutier) and Jean le Verrier of Jean de Bethencourt’s and Gadifer 
de La Salle’s 1402 Norman expedition to the Canary Islands, as published by 
Pierre de Bergeron (Paris, 1630), are straight out of the Libro. The text and 
authorship of the French narrative are fraught with critical problems—Richard 
Henry Major’s English translation, published by The Hakluyt Society in 1872, 
is based on the 1630 ed. and also on a MS. not used for that ed. The French text 
of this latter MS. was published by Gabriel Gravier (Rouen, 1874); Pierre Margry 
examined the problem of the text and authorship and included on pp. 129-249 
of his book (Paris, 1896) the text of another MS., Boutier’s text. For further 
discussions, see Miguel Santiago, “Las dos ediciones (;0 dos modalidades de una 
misma?) de ‘Le Canarien, por Bergeron, en 1630,” Revista de Bibliografia 
Nacional, Madrid, VII (1946), 364-375, and two very recent studies, Alejandro 
Cioranescu, “‘La crénica de Gadifer de La Salle,’ Revista de Historia, La Laguna, 
No. 100 (Oct.-Dec., 1952), 476-494, and D. J. Wolfel, “La falsificacién del 
‘Canarien, ” ibid., pp. 495-508. 

**’ The text of the letter has had quite a history. It is contained in a codex of 
the second half of the fifteenth century, consisting of 17 leaves, in the University 
Library in Genoa (B. I. 36). The letter is on fols. 9v-10¥. The codex as a whole 
is known as the Itinerarium Antonij Ususmaris Civis Januensis 1455, a mislead- 
ing title, for the rest of it is a miscellany of information, some of it erroneous. 
Some of this information concerns the Vivaldi, who are identified as Vadino 
and Guido. The codex was first published, from a copy, by Jakob Graberg till 
Hemso in Annali di Geografia e Statistica, Genoa, II (1802), a volume I have 
been unable to locate. I have, however, consulted the Swedish scholar’s reading 
as published in D. Placido Zurla, Di Marco Polo e degli altri Viaggiatori 
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These two documents purport to tell what in fact happened to 
the Vivaldi. The Book of the Knowledge, in a vague section about 
a vague area in middle Africa, a section replete with magic names 
like Nubia, Etiopia, and Preste Juan, provides the following two 
tidbits: 


dixeronme en esta cibdat de granciona que fueron traidos los 
ginoueses que escaparon de la galea que se quebro en amenuan & 
de la otra galea que escapo nunca sopieron que se fizo. . . 

en esta gibdat de magdasor me dixeron de un ginoues que 
dixeron sor leonis que fuera y en busca de su padre que fuera en doss 
galeas de que ya conte de suso & fizieronle toda onrra & este sor leonis 
quysiera traspasar al inperio de graciona a buscar a su padre & este 


Veneziani piu illustri dissertazioni (2 vols., Venice, 1818-19), II, 154-156, and M. 
d’Avezac, Notice des découvertes faites au moyen-dge dans l’océan Atlantique 
antérieurement aux grandes explorations portugaises du quinziéme siécle (Paris, 
1845), p. 25. 

The original MS. was examined and a new Latin text of the letter published 
by Magnaghi in Precursori, pp. 28-31; this is the text I use. A doctored Italian 
translation, apparently based on Graberg till Hemso’s reading of the MS., is 
included by Caddeo, op. cit., pp. 153-155, on pp. 124-125 he gives a history of 
the text and bibliography of editors. An English translation has very recently 
been provided in Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World: Illustrative Docu- 
ments Translated with Introductions and Notes by Robert S. Lopez and Irving 
W. Raymond (New York, 1955), pp. 382-384; it also is based ultimately on 
Graberg till Hems6’s reading, and not on Magnaghi’s, which is slightly different. 
Both the Italian and the English translations suggest that a single Genoese also 
did the talking about the elephants. Graberg till Hemso’s and Magnaghi’s Latin 
versions both imply, to me, that there were two descendants. P. Amat di S. 
Filippo’s Italian translation is much more accurate: “. . . della stirpe di lui non 
restava che egli solo ed un altro, il quale mi parld, degli elefanti, . . .” in “Delle 
navigazioni e scoperte marittime degl’italiani nell’Africa occidentale lungo i 
secoli XIII, XIV e XV” (Bollettino della Societa Geografica Italiana, Anno XIV, 
Vol. XVII [Serie II—Vol. V], 1880, 59-77, 125-145), pp. 132-134. For further biog- 
raphy and bibliography on Usodimare, see P. Amat di S. Filippo, Biografia dei 
viaggiatori italiani colla bibliografia delle loro opere (2nd ed., Rome, 1882), pp. 
150-151, and G. Uzielli and P. Amat di S. Filippo, Mappamondi, carte nautiche, 
portolani ed altri monumenti cartografici specialmente italiani dei secoli XIII- 
XVII (2nd ed., Rome, 1882), p. 206. 
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emperador de magdasor non le consintio yr porque la yda era 
dubdosa porque el camino es peligroso.”° 


There is just enough of the authentic in these passages—two 
Genoese galleys, a Franciscan overtone to both the expedition and 
the book,2° and mention of Sor Leone, who was in fact the son of 
Ugolino Vivaldi *7—to intrigue the scholars. The real problem is 
the geography. Are we in West Africa or East Africa? The place- 
name Magdasor could be Mogadiscio in Somalia or Mogador in 
Morocco. It probably is not the latter, however, for earlier in the 
text Mogador, spelled Modogor, is clearly indicated: “fuy a ¢afi 
[Safi] & a modogor puertos del mar ogidental.” ** 

If the Book of the Knowledge seems to account for the fate of 
one of the vessels, possibly in East Africa—hence a bastion for the 
circumnavigation thesis—Antoniotto’s letter seems to account for 
the fate of the other. In a passage whose precise setting is slightly 
vague, but obviously refers to Guinea, he writes: 


Reperui cidem unum de natione nostra ex illis galeis credo 
vivaldi qui se amisserunt sunt anni CLXX, qui michi dixit et sic me 
affirmat iste secretarius non restabat ex ipso semine salvo ipse, et alius 
qui michi dixit [about elephants, unicorns, and the like] . . 


Literal-minded scholars of the past, intrigued by the discovery in 


*° 1877 ed., p. 63 and pp. 67-68. These passages are discussed in Carlo Conti 
Rossini, “Il ‘Libro del Conoscimiento’ e le sue notizie sull’Etiopia,” Bollettino 
della Reale Societa Geografica Italiana, Serie V, Vol. VI, Num. 9-10 (Sept. 1- 
Oct. 1, 1917), 656-679. Rossini believes the book contains some truth, and identifies 
Magdasor with Mogadiscio. 

*“ Father Welch, op. cit., p. 123, notes the Franciscan element and writes: 
“Thus a Franciscan girdle is thrown right round Africa in the middle of the 
fourteenth century.” A few sentences earlier he calls the whole Vivaldi enter- 
prise “an echo of the Crusades.” 

*" He is named in a document dated March 17, 1302, and published in Revelli, 
op. cit., p. 447: “Ego Surleonus de Vivaldo filius Ugolini .. .” 

“1877 ed., p. 47. The discussion of this western Modogor was one of the parts 
picked up by Bontier and Verrier. They refer to it as Moguedor, in the province 
of Gasulle, on the Atlantic. The “anonymous Spanish Franciscan,” however, places 
his Modogor not in, but near, his province of Gazula. 
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West Africa of one or more descendants of members of the Vivaldi 
expedition, have subtracted 170 from 1455, and concluded either 
that the expedition went forth in 1285, that there was more than 
one expedition, or that 170 was an error for 164. Unfortunately, 
the Usodimare letter was generally known long before the d’Oria 
chronicle, which put the date of 1291 on a firm basis. As a result 
not only of early awareness of the letter itself but also of other 
information, or misinformation, contained in the Genoa codex, as 
well as of other bits of news contained in late medieval and Renais- 
sance writers, scholars for well over a century, including Alexander 
von Humboldt and Sabin Berthelot, have been confusing and in- 
accurate concerning the Vivaldi.”° 


°° Magnaghi’s book, already cited several times, outlines in detail the history of 
scholarship concerning the Vivaldi expedition. Vito Vitale, “Gli studi di storia 
Ligure nell’ultimo ventennio” (Archivio Storico Italiano, XCVI, 1938, 227-261), 
surveys scholarship concerning the Genoese; see pp. 242-243 for the Vivaldi. The 
evolution of opinion concerning the earliest European expeditions down the West 
African coast and to the Atlantic islands may be observed by comparing the fol- 
lowing: M. d’Avezac, Notice des découvertes; Amat di S. Filippo, “Delle navi- 
gazioni e scoperte marittime”; C. Raymond Beazley, The Dawn of Modern 
Geography: A history of exploration ae geographical NCICNCC egy Ou VOlSs 
London & Oxford, 1897-1906), III, chap. iv, “Maritime exploration, 1270-1420,” 
i. e., pp. 410-460; La Roncieére, La pe See de l’ Afrique, I, 45-70, and II (1925), 
1-28; Rinaldo Caddeo, “Scoperte ed esplorazioni”; and Pérez Embid, Los descubri- 
mientos en ei Atléntico. The Portuguese answer to the latter work is Antonio 
Alvaro Doria, [same title] (Braga, 1951): see also A. T. M. in Boletim da Sociedade 
de Geografia de Lisboa, LXIX (1951), 630-631. It is a fact that Pérez Embid’s 
book contains errors of detail. 

In recent years there have been a large number of studies, many by Spanish 
scholars, which have greatly extended knowledge of the early expeditions: see 
Pérez Embid’s bibliography. Of these studies I have consulted the following with 
profit: Dominik Josef W6lfel, “La Curia Romana y la Corona de Espafia en la 
defensa de los aborigenes Canarios: Documentos inéditos y hechos desconocidos 
acerca de las primicias de las misiones y conquistas ultramarinas espafolas,” 
Anthropos: Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Volker- und Sprachenkunde, XXV 
(1930), 101/-1083; Elias Serra Rafols, “Els catalans de Mallorca a les Illes Canaries,” 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, XXII (1936), 207-222; idem, “Portugal en las islas 
Canarias,” Congresso do Mundo Portugués, Publicacoes, Vol. Il, Tomo I (1940), 
209-241; José Zunzunegui, “Los origenes de las misiones en las islas Canarias,” 
Revista ase de Teologia, I (1940-41), 361-408; and Buenaventura Bonnet y 
Reverén, “Las expediciones a las Canarias.” I cannot quite share Serra Réfols’ 
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The most interesting and perhaps unanswerable question con- 
cerns the intent behind the Vivaldi expedition. It was not a crown 
undertaking. It did not have the power, prestige, and geopolitical 
thinking of a royal family behind it, as did the later Portuguese 
voyages. It is very easy to conclude that the Vivaldi’s was a purely 
commercial endeavor, that mercimonia utilia are the key words. 
Yet the duo fratres Minores must not be overlooked. Were Fran- 
ciscans being used as chaplains a few decades after the founding 
of their order? Or was there a higher purpose lurking somewhere 
in the background of the expedition? 


enthusiasm for the latter article as expressed in his review of it (Revista de Historia, 
XII, 1946, 187-189). The Vivaldi section of the article on occasion confuses the 
sources. Nevertheless, it is in my opinion the best statement on the Vivaldi I 
have read. 

Portuguese scholars for over a century have had a firm basis for rejecting the 
Usodimare testimony. In Gomes Eanes de Zurara’s chronicle of Guinea, of which 
the so-called Paris MS. was first published in 1841 (Chronica do descobrimento e 
conquista de Guiné, edited by the Visconde da Carreira and the Visconde de 
Santarém, Paris, 1841) and the version contained in the Munich Valentim Fer- 
nandes MS. was first published by the Academia Portuguesa de Historia in 1940 
(O Manuscrito “Valentim Fernandes” ... , ed. Anténio Baiao, Lisbon, 1940), we 
are told that “at the time when we were writing this history, there came into the 
Infant’s [Dom Henrique’s] power some captives who were natives of that part, 
and they said that in a castle very far inland were four Christians, of whom one 
was dead already, but the other three were still living, and some held that these 
would be the lost men, according to the tokens that the Negro gave” (chap. xciv 
of Paris MS., chap. 60 of Munich MS., English transl. by Beazley and Edgar 
Prestage in Hakluyt Society ed., 2 vols., 1896-99). In a note to the 1841 edition the 
Visconde de Santarém pointed out that this passage clarifies the mystery of Uso- 
dimare, who must have been, not a descendant of the thirteenth-century Genoese, 
but a survivor from a Portuguese expedition of 1447. For the Portuguese viscount 
it was, of course, inadmissible that any white man had preceded the Portuguese to 
the Guinea coast. He therefore made no comment on a very interesting statement 
at the beginning of Zurara’s chronicle (chap. vii of Paris MS., omitted in Munich 
MS.), nor did he tie it in with the passage on the four Christians. The statement, 
which clearly indicates that Zurara had picked up an echo of the Vivaldi expedi- 
tion, reads as follows: “Bem he que alguiis deziam, que passara per ally [Cape 
Bojador] sam Brandam, outros deziam que forom la duas gallees, e que nunca mais 
tornarom. Mas esto nom achamos per nenhut modo que podesse seer, porque 
nom he de presumyr que se as dictas gallees la forom, que outros alguts navyos 


se nom antremeteram de saber a vyagem que fezerom.” Zurara was as patriotic 
as Santarém. 
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A last question—was the Vivaldi expedition so impressive that it 
inspired Dante? I am inclined to take an opposite point of view 
and, following a suggestion of Giuseppe Pessagno,®° to believe 
that knowledge of the Dante passage on the part of historians and 
other scholars led to the conferral of a romantic halo, “una specie 
di aureola romantica ispirata dall’Ulisse dantesco,” on the Genoese 
merchant-missionary-explorers. In other words, just as the Dante 
passage has inspired many later poets,** so there is a reminiscence 
of the Divina Commedia in historical scholarship concerning Euro- 
pean maritime exploration and discovery. The poet has influenced 
history—and that is as it should be. 


°° P. 16 of Giuseppe Pessagno’s introduction, entitled “Il commercio dei geno- 
vesi,” to Carlo Mioli, La Consulta dei Mercanti Genovesi: Rassegna storica sulla 
Camera di Commercio e Industria (Genoa, 1928). Paolo Revelli, on the other 
hand, takes Dante’s geography quite literally and believes Dante was thinking of 
the Vivaldi: L’Italia nella Divina Commedia (Milan, 1922), pp. 38-40, and Cristo- 
foro Colombo, pp. 81 and 240. } 

** As examples of literary scholarship that make this clear, see Giulio Bertoni, 
“Ulisse nella ‘Divina Commedia’ e nei poeti moderni,” Atti dell’Accademia degli 
Arcadi, Rome, XIV (1930), 19-31; Edmund D. Cressman, “Beyond the Sunset,” 
Classical Journal, XX VII (1931-32), 669-674; and Renzo Lorenzini, “Ulises en 
Homero y en Dante,” Mar del Sur (Lima, Peru), no. 23 (Sept.-Oct., 1952), 55-62. 
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DANTE IN ARABIC 
By Hassan OsMan * 


Although the Arabic speaking people have no profound and 
extensive knowledge of Dante and his works, yet there have been 
occasionally some writers and studious persons who have tried to 
approach the “altissimo poeta.” 

As far as I know, and in consideration of the lack of biblio- 
graphical information about Dante in Arabic, there have been 
written several articles on Dante and his works, published in vari- 
ous Arabic periodicals, as well as one Arabic book. There have 
been also some partial and complete translations of the Comedy, 
published or not yet published. 

In 1927 and 1928 Kostaki Al Homsi published nine articles 
comparing Dante’s Divine Comedy and Al Maarri’s Treatise of 
Pardon,* in the Bulletin of the Arabic Academy.” He gave sum- 
maries of the lives of both poets and of their respective works. He 
tried to establish many analogies between them; and he maintained 
that Dante had stolen Al Maarri’s ideas and many of his details for 
the Comedy! He thought that Dante should have chosen Al 
Maarri—and not Virgil—as his master and guide in his journey to 
the realm of the dead. He declared that Dante in the Comedy was 
artificial, illogical, and ambiguous, and was under the spell of his 


* Professor of History in the Institute of Sudanese Studies of Cairo University. 


* Abu Al Alaa Al Maarri, the Arabic poet and thinker (953-1057), lived in Al 
Maarrah (Syria) and Baghdad. Among his works is the Risalat al Ghufran (Trea- 
tise of Pardon), which is an imaginary journey to Paradise, Purgatory and Hell, 
written in prose and verse. It differs from Dante’s Comedy in construction, scope 
and contents. The Arabic poet intended mainly to show in it some literary skill 
in prose and verse. 

* Bulletin of the Arabic Academy, Damascus, VII (1927), Nos. 5-12, and VIII, 
Nos. 1-6. 
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egoism, hatred, and desire for vengeance, and he considered that 
Dante’s style and images were poor and disgusting, and that he 
lacked originality! Yet he considered himself a fair and unbiassed 
critic! This misjudgment was due to the fact that he had had no 
opportunity to study Dante profoundly and to appreciate his 
enius. 

5 In 1930, when Kamil Kilani published the text of Al Maarri’s 
Treatise of Pardon, he gave at the end of the book a brief note on 
Dante’s life, and presented a long summary of the Inferno. He 
alluded to the influence of Al Maarri on Dante, but he did not 
develop the subject.* 

In 1934 Mahmoud Ahmad Al Nashawi published ten articles on 
the relation between Al Maarri and Dante in The Message (a 
weekly Arabic review).* He gave a short account of Dante’s life, 
and summarised the Inferno and the Purgatorio. He also discussed 
the likenesses and the unlikenesses between the Divine Comedy 
and the Treatise of Pardon. He did not complete his series of 
articles as he had promised to do. 

In 1936 Drini Khashabah published six articles on Dante and Al 
Maarri in The Message.’ He gave a summary of Dante’s life and 
of the Comedy, and a brief summary of the minor works, as well 
as a summary of the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. He denied the in- 
fluence of Al Maarri on Dante, and maintained that Dante was 
influenced, rather, by the apocalyptic writers and by Virgil. He 
also discussed the influence on Dante of some Koranic images and 
of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and his ascension. 

In 1944 Omar Farrukh published a book on the Sage of Al 
Maarrah. He included a short chapter on Dante, and he adhered 
to the opinion that Dante was influenced by the Treatise of Pardon, 
the Koran, and Muhammad’s nocturnal journey and ascension.® 


* Al Maarri, Risalat Al Ghufran, ed. by Kamil Kilani, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1930), II, 
611-653. 

* Al Risalah (The Message), Cairo (1934), Nos. 40, 43-50, and 53. 

° Al Risalah (1936), Nos. 159-161 and 163-165. 


$ ue Hakim Al Maarrah (The Sage of Al Maarrah) (Beirut, 1944), 
pp. 94-100. 
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Muhammad Mandour, an eminent Egyptian author and writer, 
has included two chapters on Beatrice in his recent book, Human 
Figures." In the first he defines Beatrice’s place in the Vita Nuova, 
as Dante’s inspiration for the writing of great poetry.’ In the 
second he expounds Beatrice’s role in the Divine Comedy and par- 
ticularly in the Purgatorio, as a means to the attainment of eternal 
bliss. The writer here, as elsewhere, is notable for his clarity, 
appreciation, insight, and his vivid and distinguished style. 

My Book (a monthly review) has recently published three un- 
signed articles on Dante and the Divine Comedy. The poet’s life 
is summarised, and a good account of the Comedy is given.*® 

Muhammad Mahmoud Al Khodeiri has recently published an 
article in The Message of Islam (a monthly review) on the influ- 
ence of the Islamic nocturnal journey and ascension on Dante. He 
discussed the subject according to Asin Palacios’ theory, backed 
by Cerulli’s discovery and publication of Latin and Old French 
translations of an account of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey and 
ascension.14 

Aishah Abd El Rahman (known as “Daughter of the River’s 
Bank”) has recently published a book on Al Maarri’s Treatise of 
Pardon (Cairo, 1954). She denies—unjustly—the influence on 
Dante of Islamic culture in general, and she also denies—perhaps 
justly—the influence on Dante of Al Maarri’s work. She holds to 
the opinion that Dante was influenced only by classical and me- 
dieval culture.*? 

Muhammad A] Azab Musa has in the present year published an 
article in The New Message (a monthly review) on Dante Ali- 
ghieri, the poet of Italy. He gives an account of Dante’s life, 
mentions his minor works, and summarizes the Inferno.** 

7 Muhammad Mandour, Namazig Bashariyyah (Human Figures) (Cairo, 1951). 

® Ibid., pp. 55-62. 

* Tbid., pp. 62-67. 

© Kitabi (My Book), Cairo (1953), Nos. 13-15. 

11 Risglat Al Islam (The Message of Islam), Cairo (1954), No. 4. 

12 Aishah Abd El Rahman, Al Ghufran of Abu Al Alaa Al Maarvi (Cairo, 1954), 


pp. 219-220 and 326-349. 
18 4] Risalah Al Gadidah (The New Message), Cairo (1955), No. 14. 
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Hussein Mones has just translated into Arabic Palencia’s book 
on the History of Arabic-Spanish Literature. The author and the 
translator deal with the influence of Islamic culture on the Divine 
Comedy according to the theory of Asin Palacios." 

The majority of these writers have not known Italian culture 
directly, or have not had sufficient opportunity to understand it. 
Nevertheless they have done their best to treat the subject within 
their possibilities. 

Taha Fawzi, who is well acquainted with the Italian language 
and Italian culture, is the author of the only Arabic book specif- 
ically on Dante that is known to me. It is a good short book, in 
which the author gives a clear account of Dante’s life, presents a 
good summary of the Comedy, and mentions the minor works.*° 

The first translation into Arabic of a passage in Dante, as far as 
I know, was a translation in verse made in 1911 by Giuseppe Sachr, 
of Lebanon, of the first twenty-four lines of the eleventh canto of 
the Purgatorio. This translation was made at the request of Marco 
Besso, for inclusion in Besso’s collection of translations of this 
passage in many languages.*® 

In 1930-1933 Abbud Abu Rachid published a translation of the 
Divine Comedy in Arabic prose.’* The translator was of Lebanese 
origin and was a teacher of the Italian language and Italian culture 
in Lebanon and Tripolitania. His effort is commendable, but he 
did not convey Dante’s noble language and ideas in an adequate 
literary style. In his short preface he states that he has omitted the 
lines about Muhammad."* But by examining Canto XXVIII of 


** Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espanola, translated 
into Arabic and enlarged and annotated by Hussein Mones, under the title of 
ies Al Fikr Al Andalusi (History of Andalusian Thought) (Cairo, 1955), pp: 

51-573. 

** Taha Fawzi, Dante Alighieri (Cairo, 1930), pp. 149. 

** Marco Besso, La fortuna di Dante fuori d’Italia (Florence, 1912)5 pasos. 

“ Al Riblah Al Dantiyyah fi Al Mamalik Al Ilabiyyah: Al Gahim, Al Mathar, 
Al Naim (The Dantean Journey in the Divine Realms: Hell, Purgatory, Paradise), 
translated into Arabic by Abbud Abu Rachid (Tripolitania, 1930-1933), 3 vols., 
pp. 296, 292, and 300. 

Se harels AN able 
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the Inferno I found that he had omitted only the names of Mu- 
hammad and his nephew Ali, in order not to arouse Muhammedan 
public opinion.'® Dante’s misjudgment of the prophet of Islam was 
due to an erroneous idea that was widely spread in the Middle 
Ages, and prevented Dante from appreciating Muhammad’s great 
mission. 

In 1938 Amin Abu Shaar, a lawyer, translated the /mferno into 
Arabic prose.”° He wrote an introduction on Dante’s life, alluding 
to the influence of classical and Christian culture on Dante, and 
denying the presence of any Islamic elements in Dante’s works. 
Although he had studied Italian, he did not always grasp Dante’s 
ideas, and his translation often went astray. At times he followed 
Cary’s English translation. He omitted Inferno XXVIII, because 
of the Muhammad scene, and he also omitted Cantos XXIX and 
XXX for no obvious reason.7! 

In response to a request from the President of the Dante Society 
for information about my own Dante studies, I will say that I first 
became acquainted with Dante’s works in Italy in 1934. Since that 
date I have read as much Dantean literature as I could, and have 
tried to share—along with other occupations—in the domain of 
Dantean studies. I have published an article on Dante’s life and 
character in The Egyptian Scribe (a monthly review); *? and 
three analytical articles, with some Arabic translations from the 
Inferno, in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of Cairo University, 
dealing with Francesca da Rimini, Farinata degli Uberti and Caval- 
cante Cavalcanti, and Ugolino della Gherardesca.”° 

Recently I have translated the whole of the Inferno into Arabic 


1° Tbid., I, 236-238. 

*°Dante Alighieri, The Inferno, translated into Arabic by Amin Abu Shaar 
(Jerusalem, 1938), pp. 184. 

* I bid.g ps 161. 

?? Hassan Osman: “Dante Alighieri, his life and character,” in Al Katib Al Misri 
(The Egyptian Scribe), Cairo, VII (1948), No. 31. 

°° “Francesca da Rimini in Dante’s Inferno,” in the Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Arts of Cairo University, XI (1949), No. 1; “Farinata degli Uberti and Cavalcante 
Cavalcanti in Dante’s Inferno,” Bulletin, XI, No. 2, and “Ugolino della Gherardesca 
in Dante’s Inferno,” Bulletin, XII (1950), No. 2. 
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prose.?* I made use of several Italian texts and some English (and 
American) and French translations. I wrote an introduction treat- 
ing the middle ages, Dante’s time, his life and character, his minor 
works, the origins of the Comedy, its general characteristics, and 
Dantean studies. For each canto I give a brief summary and many 
comments and explanations, in order to make the translation intel- 
ligible to the Arabic reader. I have tried to keep as close as possible 
to the Italian text and spirit, while remaining within the nature of 
Arabic style. The work ends with an index and a bibliography. It 
is not yet published. I hope to accomplish some day the translation 
of the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 


?4 Comedia Dante Alighieri “Al Florensi Mawlidan La Khulukan.” Al Nashid 
Al Awwal: Al Gahim. (Comedia Dantis Alagherii, florentini natione, non moribus. 
Cantica I, Hell), translated into Arabic prose with an introduction and notes by 
Hassan Osman (unpublished). 


AMERICAN DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1954 
By Antuony L. PELLEGRINI 


This bibliography is intended to include the Dante translations 
published in this country in 1954, and all Dante studies and reviews 
published in 1954 that are in any sense American. A few elusive 
items not recorded in the bibliography for 1953 will be found at 
the end of the present list as addenda for that year. It may be 
gratifying to note that the volume of Dante material for 1954 
represents a considerable increase over that for 1953. 


Translations 


The Divine Comedy. A New Prose Translation, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. R. Huse. New York and Toronto, 
Rinehart. Also in a college edition, identically the same except for 
a paper cover and smaller page size. 


Done in prose, but conveniently retaining the original tercet 
division. Essential notes, much abbreviated, are subtly incorporated, 
in brackets, in the text; and explanatory summaries are interpolated 
immediately before passages forming natural units within cantos. 
The translation comes further equipped with a short introduction 
on Dante’s life and works, a bibliographical note listing selected 
works in English on Dante, a general diagram and an outline chart 
of each canticle, and a glossary of proper names. 


The Inferno. Translated in verse by John Ciardi. Historical 
Introduction by A. T. MacAllister. New Brunswick (New Jer- 
sey), Rutgers University Press. Also in a paper-back edition, by 
The New American Library (“Mentor Books,” Ms 113). 


Translated in English iambic pentameter divided into tercets 
with rhyme, or approximate rhyme, between the first and third 
lines. Supplementary features include a translator’s preface, an 
historical introduction by A. T. MacAllister, summaries before, 
and explicatory notes after, each canto, and five diagrams. Re- 
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viewed by Richmond Lattimore in The Nation, CLXXIX, 175, 
and by A. T. MacAllister in Yale Review, XLIV, 155-159. 


“Five Poems from Dante Alighieri.” Translated by Harry 
Duncan. In Poets of Today: Harry Duncan, Poems and Trans- 
lations; Murray Noss, Samurai and Serpent Poems; May Swenson, 
Another Animal, Poems, With a Critical Introduction by John 
Hall Wheelock, New York, Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 47-56. 


Very faithful translations of (1) lo son venuto, following 
approximately the original rhyme-scheme, (2) Al poco giorno, pre- 
serving the sestina form and the original rhyme-words (translated) ; 
(3) Amor, tu vedi ben, with the original rhyme-scheme and rhyme- 
words (translated); (4) Cosi nel mio parlar, with some rhyme and 
retaining the pattern of long and short lines; and (5) Amor, da che 
convien, with approximately the original rhyme-scheme. 


Fourteen Poems. Translated by several hands. In Lyric Poetry 
of the Italian Renaissance: an Anthology with Verse Translations. 
Collected by L. R. Lind. With an Introduction by Thomas G. 
Bergin. New Haven, Yale University Press, and London, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 116-153. 


Reproduces, with the Italian text on opposite pages, the 
following translations of Dante’s poems, numbered according to 
E. Moore (Tutte le opere di Dante Alighieri, Oxford, 1897): 
Sonnet to Guido Cavalcanti, translated by Shelley; from the Vita 
Nuova, Sonnets 1, 11, 15, 24, and 25, and Canzoni 1 and 3, by D. 
G. Rossetti, and Canzone 2, vv. 156-183, in Scottish, by Douglas 
Young, Ballata 9, Canzone 17, and Sestina 1, also by Rossetti; from 
the Convivio, Canzone 1, by Howard Nemerov; and Sestina 2, by 
John Heath-Stubbs. Reviewed by A. T. MacAllister in Yale Re- 
view, XLIV si5 52159. 


Monarchy, and Three Political Letters. With an Introduction 
by Donald Nicholl, and a Note on the Chronology of Dante’s 
Political Works by Colin Hardie. New York, Noonday Press. 
Also a British edition: London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
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The De Monarchia is translated by Nicholl; the three 
Epistolae (V-VII, according to the Moore-Toynbee numbering) 
are translated by Hardie. There are footnotes to the texts, a chrono- 
logical table of relevant historical events, and a short bibliography. 


Studies 


J.C. Alciatore. “Stendhal and the Ugolino Episode.” In I[talica, 
XXXI, 199-206. 


Culls from Stendhal’s writings evidence of his developing 
enthusiasm for Dante’s Commedia, particularly the Ugolino episode. 
This enthusiasm went hand in hand with his maturing views on 
artistic genius and the achievement of the sublime. 


Erich Auerbach. ‘‘Dante’s Addresses to the Reader.” In Ro- 
mance Philology, Vil, 268-278. 


Stressing their dramatic and pedagogical character, the 
author shows that Dante’s addresses to the reader, differing from 
ancient and medieval examples, constitute an original development 
of the classical apostrophe and indicate a new relationship of the 
poet to his reader, that of a prophet reporting the truth to a 
disciple. 


Michele Barbi. Life of Dante. Translated and edited by Paul G. 
Ruggiers. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press. 


Barbi’s classic covers the life, the minor works, the Divine 
Comedy, and the reputation and study of Dante. A preface and 
notes accompany the translation, and an up-to-date comprehensive 
selection of works in English has been substituted for Barbi’s bibli- 
ography. The Italian original appeared first in the Enciclopedia 
italiana (Rome, 1929), then in book form, as Dazite: vita, opere e 
fortuna (Florence, 1933). Reviewed by A. L. Pellegrini in Modern 
Language Notes, LXX, 307-308, and by I. J. Semper in Books on 
Trial, XII, 293-294. 
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Giuliano Bonfante. “Ideas on the Kinship of the European Lan- 
guages from 1200 to 1800.” In Cahiers d’ Histoire Mondiale, |, 
679-699. 


Contains very favorable mention of Dante’s linguistic ideas. 


W. P. Friedrich. Outline of Comparative Literature: from 
Dante Alighieri to Eugene ONeill. With the collaboration of 
D. H. Malone. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press 
(University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, 11). 


Contains a short section on Dante and frequent mention 
passim indicating, from a comparatist viewpoint, Dante’s importance 
and influence in the subsequent course of Western literature. 


Francesco Gabrieli. “New Light on Dante and Islam.” In 
Diogenes (New York, Intercultural Publications), No. 6 (Spring), 
61-73. 


Considers that Asin Palacios’ theory of Arabic influence on 
Dante’s Comedy now has documentary support in the thirteenth- 
century Latin and French translations of the Islamic eschatological 
work, al-Miraq: the Liber Scalae Machometi and Livre de I’ Eschiele 
Mahomet, which two scholars, working independently, have re- 
cently discovered and published simultaneously. However, the 
author continues, Dante evinces no special familiarity with the 
Arabo-Islamic world and the questions still remain as to whether 
Dante knew the al-Miraq in one of these translations directly and to 
what degree he actually used the Arab element in his poem. 

The editions, reproducing the Latin and French texts in paral- 
lel fashion, are: (1) La Escala de Mahoma. Traduccién del arabe al 
castellano, latin y francés, ordenada por Alfonso X el Sabio. Edicién, 
introduccion y notas por José Mufoz Sendino. Madrid, Ministerio 
de Asuntos Exteriores, 1949. and (2) Il “Libro della scala” e la 
questione delle fonti arabo-spagnole della Divina Commedia. A cura 


di Enrico Cerulli. Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, 1949. 
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Gilbert Highet. An Introduction to Dante. (A transcript of 
one of a series of radio talks printed and distributed by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club.) Copyright by Oxford University Press. 


A short presentation of basic facts and critical observations 
useful to one approaching Dante for the first time. 


Ulrich Leo. “Das Purgatorio und der New Criticism (Bemerk- 
ungen zu Francis Fergusson: Dante’s Drama of the Mind. A Mod- 
ern Reading of the Purgatorio).” In Romanische Forschungen, 
LXVI, 152-166. 


A penetrating and severe criticism of Fergusson’s book. A 
shorter version in English appeared as “Dante: a Pilgrim in Hell’ in 
Renascence, VII, 85-90. 


Ulrich Leo. “Das Sonett mit zwei Anfangen (Vita Nuova c. 
XXXIV).” In Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, LXX, 
376-388. 


Proposes an aesthetic revaluation of the sonnet in Chapter 
XXXIV of the Vita Nuova, studies the sense of the poem in its prose 
context, and poses and resolves several questions of probable chro- 
nology, contextual suitability, and comparative merits of the two 
cominciamenti. Appended is a brief excursus on the “angel’”-motiv 
used by dolce stil novo and later poets. 


Ewart Lewis. Medieval Political Ideas. 2 vols. New York, 
Knopf. 


Most of Book I and Chapters 4 and 16 of Book III of the De 
Monarchia, translated by the author, are included among the selected 
source materials topically arranged. In the introductory essays to 
the texts, ample space is given to Dante’s political ideas on authority, 
natural beatitude, universal empire, church and state, etc. There is 
also a brief note on Dante’s life. 


Angeline H. Lograsso. “Dante and Our Lady.” In Thought, 
XXIX, 487-506. 
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Reviews the references to the Virgin Mary in Dante’s poetry 
and claims the major role for her, rather than Beatrice, as the poet’s 
guide to God in the Commedia. 


Kenneth Oliver. “Dante in a World Literature Course.” In 
Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature, III, 46-51. (The 
University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
9.) 

Emphasizes the importance of Dante’s Comedy in a World 

Literature course, because of its transitional place in Western cul- 


tural history, and offers many suggestive questions on the poem 
methodologically designed to lead the reader into its cultural matrix. 


Leonardo Olschki. The Genius of Italy. Ithaca (N. Y.), Cornell 


University Press. 


Contains an essay on “Dante and His Circle,” relating the poet 
and his works to the Italy of his time, and considerable further refer- 
ence to Dante throughout the book in various connections, é.g., 
Dante’s influence on art and Italian culture generally, Dante and 
Italian political thought, Petrarch and Dante. This is a reissue of 
Olschki’s book, originally published in 1949 (New York, Oxford 
University Press). 


A. L. Pellegrini and collaborators. “American Dante Bibliog- 
raphy for 1953.” In 68th to 72nd Annual Reports of the Dante 
Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 43-49. 


With brief analyses. 


Ezra Pound. Literary Essays of Ezra Pound. Edited with an 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Norfolk (Conn.), New Directions. 


“Hell” (pp. 201-213), originally published in The Criterion 
(April, 1934), is a discursive review of Dante’s Inferno Translated 
into English Triple Rhyme, by Laurence Binyon (London, 1933). 
There is also considerable reference to Dante in other chapters, par- 
ticularly those on “Arnaut Daniel” and “Cavalcanti.” 
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P. G. Ruggiers. “Words into Images in Chaucer’s Hous of 
Fame: A Third Suggestion.” In Modern Language Notes, LXIX, 
34-37. 


Points out parallels in Dante’s Paradiso, particularly Canto 
IV, 37-48, as a probable source of Chaucer’s accommodation of 
words into images in the Hous of Fame, vv. 1068-1081. 


I, J. Semper. “Was Dante a Sensualist?” In Catholic World, 
CLXXIX, 96-100. 


Refutes the charge of homosexuality laid on Dante by Gilson 
and also the imputation of licentiousness originating with Boccaccio, 
for no real evidence in support of such claims can be found in the 
poetic sources usually cited—Cantos XXIII, XXX, XXXI of the Pur- 
gatorio, the sonnets exchanged by Dante and Forese, the rime 
petrose; indeed, a more favorable opinion is indicated by the whole 
pattern of Dante’s literary activity. 


I. J. Semper. “What, then, does Beatrice Mean?” In The Month 
(London), CXCVII (New Series XI), 273-283. 


Refuting the interpretations of Beatrice favored by Williams, 
Gilson, Sinclair, Singleton, and Fergusson, the author cites new evi- 
dence from Dante’s Epistola VIII (to the Italian cardinals) in sup- 
port of the interpretation originally set forth by Scartazzini, Viz., 
that Beatrice represents the Roman Pontiff in the pageant at the top 
of Purgatory. 


Barbara Seward. “The Symbolic Rose.” In Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, XIV, 132-133. (Abstract of a Columbia University 
dissertation. ) 


Studies the background of the rose symbol in contemporary 
English poetry, dwelling on its use by Dante in the Middle Ages 
and Yeats, Joyce, and Eliot in the twentieth century. 


Isidore Silver. ““Ronsard Comparatist Studies: Achievements and 
Perspectives.” In Comparative Literature, V1, 148-173. 
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Discusses, in a short section on “Dante and Ronsard” (pp. 
162-165), the possibility of Dante’s influence on Ronsard and the 
present state of scholarship on the subject. 


C. S. Singleton. Dante Studies 1. Commedia: Elements of Struc- 
ture. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press. 


Contains four closely interrelated studies and an appendix 
focussing on various dimensions of the Commedia. The items previ- 
ously published have been somewhat modified and all are now pro- 
vided with notes. (1) “Allegory” (originally published in Kenyon 
Review, XIV) considers this dimension in Dante’s poem as an imita- 
tion of God’s allegory in His book of Scripture, where the first, or 
literal, meaning is given as true even as it may point to a second, 
or other, meaning. (2) “Symbolism” (a new study) differentiates 
this dimension of the poem, residing in what is objectively seen 
there, from the allegory, which is contained in the subjective process 
of seeing on the journey. The symbolism is conceived in imitation of 
the reality of God’s Book of the Universe, where things are signs as 
well as things. (3) “The Pattern at the Center” (originally pub- 
lished in Romanic Review, XLII) demonstrates the analogy of the 
poem’s structure to Christian history: at the top of Purgatory, 
the conceptual center of the Commedia, a Beatrice-Christ analogy is 
established with reference to her coming in triumph to judge Dante, 
and His future coming to judge all men at the Resurrection; and 
with further reference to Beatrice’s earlier role in the Vita Nuova 
as an analogy of the first Advent of Christ. (4) ““The Substance of 
Things Seen” (originally published in Journal of the History of 
Ideas, X) re-emphasizes the literal reality of Dante’s fictive journey, 
supported by the Incarnation and modeled on Scriptural writing, 
and suggests a formula to describe the quality of such writing: fides 
quaerens visionem; praecedit fides, sequitur visio. An appendix, 
“Two Kinds of Allegory” (originally published in Speculum, XXV) 
examines more fully the distinction made by Dante between the 
allegory of poets and the allegory of theologians and insists that 
Dante’s is the latter and therefore, for the sake of the poem, the first 
sense must be accepted as literally true. In the course of the studies, 
notable exegetical interpretations are given, viz., of the Prologue, 
with special reference to Inferno, I, 19-29, in (1); of the Casella epi- 
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sode (Purgatorio, Il) and the figure of Satan (Inferno, XXXIV) in 
(2); and the coming of Beatrice (Purgatorio, XXX) in (3). Re- 
viewed by Francis Fergusson in Comparative Literature, VII, 79-80, 
and by Edward Williamson in Romanic Review, XLV, 280-284. 


C. S. Singleton. “Justice in Eden.” In 68th to 72nd Annual 
Reports of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 3-33. 


Original justice was given to, then lost forever by, mankind 
in Adam; but the individual may still attain justice in the soul, which 
is perfectible by Sanctifying Grace and the infused virtues through 
the process called justification. On this pattern of thought, attested 
especially in Bernard and Thomas Aquinas, the author has based his 
interpretation of the figure of Matelda and the coming of Beatrice 
at the top of Purgatory. There, Beatrice’s coming is seen to reflect 
the second advent of Christ: when Dante has, under Virgil’s guid- 
ance, attained justice in the soul (even as conceived by, and possible 
to, the Ancients), Beatrice comes to him bearing the perfection of 
that justice in analogically the same way that Christ comes, i 
mentem, to the just man as Sanctifying Grace. Furthermore, at this 
same point the living Beatrice first known to Dante on earth is re- 
called in memory; while she has come, plainly, to sit in judgment 
of the poet-lover. Thus, the Beatrice-Christ analogy is seen to ob- 
tain with respect to all three advents of Christ, in the three dimen- 
sions of time past, present, and future. It is further maintained that 
Matelda has no historical identity but must, in her first appearance 
where she is unnamed and comes just as Beatrice is expected (Purga- 
torio, XXVIII), be taken purely allegorically, as a fleeting vision of 
original justice that once was. 


Leo Spitzer. “Parole di Dante: Caribo.” In Lingua Nostra, XV, 
65-66. 


Glosses the etymology of caribo (Purgatorio, XXXI, 132)— 
“ballo o canzone a ballo” in the original Arabic (garib), and in 
Catalan, Provengal and Italian. 


Giuseppe Toffanin. History of Humanism. English translation, 
foreword, and augmented bibliography by Elio Gianturco. New 
York, Las Americas Publishing Company. 
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Shows, in a short chapter on Dante (pp. 54-61), that the poet 
recognized the pre-Christian wisdom of ancient Rome as a Providen- 
tial preparation for the Truth of Revelation, necessary not only in 
the history of mankind but also in that of the individual. Further 
references to Dante occur passim. The original Italian work first 
appeared in 1933, was reprinted in 1940 and 1943, and was last re- 

ublished in 1950 as the second volume, L’umanesimo italiano (dal 
XIV al XVI secolo), of the trilogy, Storia del’umanesimo (Bologna, 
Zanichelli). 


E. H. Wilkins. “Blake’s Drawing of Dante’s Celestial Scaleo.” 


In 68th to 72nd Annual Reports of the Dante Society (Cambridge, 
Mass.), 35-42. 


Reproduces two drawings by William Blake, a watercolor of 
‘“‘Jacob’s Ladder” and, from among his illustrations of the Com- 
media, a pencil sketch inscribed “Par Canto 19,” and concludes that 
the latter is an adaptation of the former and is therefore actually a 
representation of Dante’s scaleo in Paradiso, XXI-XXII, Blake’s in- 
scription being erroneous. 


E. H. Wilkins. A History of Italian Literature. Cambridge 


(Mass.), Harvard University Press. 


Contains three substantial chapters relating to Dante: “Dante 
in Florence,” “Dante in Exile,” and “The Divine Comedy.” The 
poet’s considerable influence is indicated. Selected works in English 
on Dante appear in the relevant bibliographical sections. Reviewed 
by Giovanni Gullace in Symposium, VIII, 340-347; by A. T. 
MacAllister in Yale Review, XLIV, 155-159 and Romanic Review, 
XLVI, 44-48; by K. C. M. Sills in Speculum, XXX, 131-132; by John 
Van Horne in Renaissance News, VII, 131-133. 


Archer Woodford. “Edicién critica del Dezir a las syete vir- 


tudes de Francisco Imperial.” In Nueva revista de filologia hispa- 
nica, VIII, 268-294. 


Woodford’s introduction and many notes reveal Imperial’s 
close imitation and adaption of Dante’s Commedia. Purgatorio, 
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XXXIII, 40-45 provided the leitmotiv. Dante himself is cast as the 
poet’s guide from the Earthly Paradise to the Empyrean. 


Floyd Zulli, Jr. “Anatole France and Dante.” In Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXIX, 420. 


Points out that in Le Lys Rouge France translated a famous 
verse from the Vita Nuova, XX: “Amour et gentil coeur sont une 
méme chose.” 


Reviews 


Erich Auerbach. Review of J. P. Bowden, An Analysis of 
Pietro Alighier’s Commentary on the “Divine Comedy,’ New 
York, 1951. In Romance Philology, VIII, 167-168. 


C. B. Beall. Review of R. A. Hall, Jr., A Short History of Italian 
Literature, Ithaca (N. Y.), 1951. In Romance Philology, VIII, 
56-58. 


(Hall’s History contains a chapter on Dante, as well as fre- 
quent mention of Dante passim in various connections.) 


Fredi Chiappelli. Review of Johannes Haller, Dante Dichter 
und Mensch, Basel, 1954. In Italica, XXXI, 187-188. 


Maria R. Lida de Malkiel. Review of H. R. Patch, The Other 
World according to Descriptions in Medieval Literature, Cam- 
bridge, 1950. In Romance Philology, VIII, 52-54. 


Angeline H. Lograsso. Review of Luigi Sturzo, La Poesia nella 
Divina Commedia, Rome, 1953. In Italica, XXXI, 251-252. 


P. H. Michel. Review of Augustin Renaudet, Dante Humaniste, 
Paris, 1952. In Diogenes (New York, Intercultural Publications), 
No. 8 (Autumn), 120-123. 


Aldo Scaglione. Review of J. E. Shaw, Guido Cavalcanti’s 
Theory of Love: the “Canzone ad Amore” and Other Related Prob- 
lems, Toronto, 1949. In Romance Philology, VII, 389-393. 
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(Shaw’s book contains a chapter on the concept of love in 
Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, and Dante.) 


C. S. Singleton. Review of Nancy Lenkeith, Dante and the 
Legend of Rome (Supplement II of Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies), London, 1952. In Speculum, XXIX, 127-131. 


Domenico Vittorini. Review of Aldo Vallone, La “cortesia” dai 
provenzali a Dante, Palermo, 1950. In Comparative Literature,-VI, 
370-372. 


Edward Williamson. Review of Francis Fergusson, Dante’s 
Drama of the Mind: a Modern Reading of the Purgatorio, Prince- 
ton, 1953. In Romanic Review, XLV, 278-280. 


Addenda for 1953 


Erich Auerbach. “Epilegomena zu ‘Mimesis.’” In Romanische 
Forschungen, LXV, 1-18. 


Contains a discussion (pp. 7-8) of Dante’s concept of “com- 
edy,” its close kinship to Uguccione’s, and its ultimate source in 
Theophrastus. 


Erich Auerbach. Typologische Motive in der mittelalterlichen 
Literatur (Schriften und Vortrage des Petrarca-Instituts Koln, 2). 
Krefeld, Scherpe Verlag. 


Discusses the exegetical method of figurism and typology— 
as distinct from ordinary symbolism and allegory—of biblical tradi- 
tion and shows its possibilities of application, among other things, to 
many otherwise difficult points in Dante’s Commedia, e.g., Rahab 
(Paradiso, 1X, 109-126), Cato (Purgatorio, I-Il), letargo (Paradiso, 
XXXIII, 94-96). Reviewed by Erich Loos in Romanische Forsch- 
ungen, LXVI, 201-202. A shorter English version of Auerbach’s 
study had appeared as ‘““Typological Symbolism in Medieval Litera- 
ture” in Yale French Studies, No. 9 (Spring, 1952), 3-10. 


G. A. Borgese. “Dante and his Time.” In Diogenes (New York, 
Intercultural Publications), No. 4 (Autumn), 1-16. 
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A general but substantial discussion of the major aspects of 
Dante’s life, thought, and masterpiece in relation to his time. The 
author notes that this is an excerpt of a longer essay to be published 
in 1954 as an introduction to an edition of the Divine Comedy 
(Henry Regnery Company) and in Italian translation in a volume 
of essays by Borgese (Mondadori). (There seems to be no record of 
its appearance in 1954 in either version. Borgese died in 1952.) 


G. B. Ladner. “The History of Ideas in the Christian Middle 
Ages from the Fathers to Dante in American and Canadian Publi- 
cations of the Years 1940-1952.” In Traditio, IX, 439-514. 


A highly classified bibliographical survey with brief analyses 
and general comments, containing many items on or related to 
Dante. 


Ulrich Leo. “Luzifer und Christus.” In Benedetto Croce, a cura 
di Francesco Flora (Milan, Malfasi), 419-434. (This is a special 
number of Letterature moderne dedicated to Croce.) 


Considers Dante’s creation of a weeping Satan less a monu- 
ment of evil than an object of compassion, since his tears identify 
him as a fellow-sufferer with the other denizens of Hell. Also, argu- 
ing from—among other things—the suggestive parallelism between 
“ecco Dite” (Inferno, XXXIV, 20) and Pilate’s “ecce homo,” the 
author submits that Satan is conceived as a parody of Christ, as well 
as of the Trinity. He closes with a comparison between Dante’s 
Satan and Tasso’s Plutone. 


Jacques Maritain. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington). New York, Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series, 
XXXV-1). 


In the final chapter the author claims for the Commedia the 
superiority of what he conceives to be the three epiphanies of cre- 
ative intuition, viz., poetic essence or inner melody, action and 
theme, and number or harmonic structure, which are correlated 
with the three components of beauty: clarity or radiance, integrity, 
and consonance, respectively. He stresses especially Dante’s creative 
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innocence, in the sense of naiveté and integrity, as the major aspect 
of his genius, and Dante’s luck—a product of the coincidence of 
God’s grace, the poet’s virtues as a man, his cultural heritage, the 
uniqueness of the historical moment, and the fact that, since me- 
dieval poetry, while fully developed, was not yet differentiated into 
separate forms, the Commedia, uniquely, succeeded in being Song, 
Drama, and Novel with the same intense reality and in a substantial 
unity. The section on “Dante’s Innocence and Luck” was pre- 
printed in Kenyon Review, XIV (1952), 301-323. Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry has appeared, minus the pictorial illustrations, 
most of the quoted texts, and many footnotes found in the original, 
in a paper-back edition (New York, Noonday Press, 1955: “Merid- 
ian Books,’ M 8). 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. Italian Manuscripts 
in the Pierpont Morgan Memorial Library. Descriptive Survey of 
the Principal Illuminated Manuscripts of the Sixth to Sixteenth 
Centuries, with a Selection of Important Letters and Documents. 
Catalogue compiled by Meta Harrsen and George K. Boyce. With 
an introduction by Bernard Berenson. New York, The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. 


Lists three manuscripts of the Divina Commedia from the first 
half and the end of the fourteenth and the early fifteenth centuries. 
Three black-and-white plates reproduce three illuminated pages 
from the first two manuscripts. 


Allen Tate. “The Self-Made Angel.” In New Republic, 
CXXIX, No. 5 (Aug. 31), 17 and 21. 
Discusses the relation of art to human conduct through a 


comparison of a terzina from Dante’s Commedia (Paradiso, III, 
85-87) with a stanza from Hart Crane’s “The Wine Menagerie.” 
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THE DANTE PRIZE 


The Society offers an annual prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best essay written by an undergraduate student in any American 
college or university, or by a graduate of not more than three years’ 
standing, on a subject related to the life or works of Dante. 

The title page of each essay should bear an assumed name instead 
of the writer’s real name; and with the essay there should be sent a 
sealed envelope bearing the assumed name on the outside and con- 
taining the writer’s real name and address, and a statement indicating 
his or her college or university, and class. 

Essays sent by mail should be addressed to The Dante Society of 
America, Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and should reach the Society on or before the first day of May. 

All essays will be judged by a special committee of the Society. 
If it should be decided that no one of the essays submitted deserves 
the full prize, the Society may make no award, or may award one 
or two prizes of fifty dollars. 

The Society has the privilege of retaining all essays submitted in 
competition for the prize. 


Seven essays were submitted in the Spring of 1956. Prizes were 
awarded to Elizabeth L. Helgenberg of Bryn Mawr for an essay entitled 
“Paradise Lost and the Divina Commedia: Related Aspects of Religion,” 
and to John V. Saly of Columbia for an essay entitled “A Note on 
Giants and Angels in the Divine Comedy.” Honorable mention was 
awarded to Mark L. Musa of Rutgers for an English translation of the 
Vita Nuova. 


Members of the Society who are also members of college or uni- 
versity faculties are requested to bring to the attention of their stu- 
dents the possibility of competing for this prize. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The year which has elapsed since the last annual meeting has 
been less fraught with change than the one preceding, but the 
Society has not been inactive. The 73rd Report with its accom- 
panying papers was longer and more expensive than what had 
been originally contemplated. It is, nevertheless, one which we 
regard with unmixed satisfaction. 

A year ago I spoke of a gratifying increase in membership, the 
report reveals a still further growth and since its publication 34 
new members have been added; three of these, Lacy Lockert, War- 
man Welliver and Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie, are life members. 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould Fuller died last February; he had 
been a member of the Society for almost fifty years. 

The Society is grateful to Miss Merola for the gift of a bronze 
statuette of Dante by the 19th-century French sculptor Carrier. 
Along with the Jackson relief it now graces the Society’s head- 
quarters in Widener. 

Gifts have been received from more than one member who sent 
a check larger than the amount of dues. In December, Mr. Robin- 
son made us the generous gift of $500, to be used for endowment. 

Orders for back numbers of the Society’s annual reports and 
other special publications have come in at a favorable rate. Thus 
far this year, there have been about sixty orders for back numbers, 
representing some $300 added to the Society’s assets. This is grat- 
ifying in as much as the latter figure is three to four times what had 
been estimated in the Society’s budget for 1956. 

Also, the number of libraries with standing orders for Dante 
Society reports, until recently about forty, has now risen to some- 
what over sixty. This too augurs well for the object of the Society: 
“the encouragement of the study of the life and works of Dante.” 

Since 1953 we have had to report that no Dante prize was 
awarded. This year there has been a marked increase in the com- 
petition, and we await with interest the report of the committee. 
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The Council has elected Mr. Anthony L. Pellegrini to act as 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, and his help in these last months 
has been very appreciable. 

A special meeting was held on March 15 of this year in the 
Craigie-Longfellow House, a place with which the Society has old 
and intimate ties. The President read a poem of his own, Return 
To Limbus. 

The Treasurer’s Report submitted at this time covers the fiscal 
and calendar year 1955. The next report will differ in some partic- 
ulars. The Robinson gift has been set aside in a special account 
labelled “endowment”. The Council has also adopted the policy 
of setting aside in a reserve fund all payments made for life mem- 
bership. For the first time this year the Society is operating on a 
budget approved by the Council. 

Grorce Hussey Girrorp 
Secretary 
May 15, 1956 


Accompanying Papers 
A HISTORY OF THE DANTE SOCIETY 


By Georce H. Girrorp 


VIRGIL RECOGNIZES BEATRICE 


By Cuartes S. SINGLETON 


RETURN TO LIMBUS 


By Ernest H. WIxkins 


AMERICAN DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1955 


By Antruony L. PELLEGRINI 
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A HISTORY OF THE DANTE SOCIETY 
By Georce H. Girrorp 


Although many associations have taken the name of Dante 
Alighieri, the number of those who have made it their business 
to encourage the study of the life and works of the supreme poet 
has been very small. Our Society, founded in 1881, antedates by 
nine years the great Societa Dantesca Italiana, and by then its 
German predecessor had ceased to exist. This latter, the Deutsche 
Dantegesellschaft, was created in 1865 by the enthusiasm of Karl 
Witte. It achieved a maximum of 172 members in 1872, but the 
last of its four Jabrbiicher dates from 1877; after that, it faded 
into nothingness without any formal dissolution, and was not 
revived until after some forty years. 

Quite different in nature was the Oxford Dante Society, founded 
in 1876. It was a little band of scholars, enjoying the benefits of 
mutual stimulation and criticism, its importance out of all propor- 
tion to its numbers. A meeting was held each term and the task 
of entertaining and reading a paper devolved upon the members 
in rotation. Edward Moore was its Honorary Secretary. 

The London Dante Society started as an informal group of 
students and former students of Corrado Ricci, and such was its 
status from 1881 to 1898. In the latter year it was decided that 
each member should pay an annual subscription of one guinea, 
and from that moment the Society prospered. In 1906 it could 
boast of 600 members, study groups scattered throughout the 
United Kingdom, a library of 2,000 volumes, and three volumes 
of lectures, which, when delivered, were regularly graced by the 
presence of noble lords and ladies. This page of cultural history 
seems to have been neglected by writers on the Edwardian era. The 
decline of the Society must have been as rapid as its upswing, for 
we have no evidence in print of its existence after 1910. 

In the year 1881 a Dante Society was formed in Philadelphia, but 
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all that now seems to be known of it is that there were two annual 
dinners, on which occasions the menus were enlivened with Dante 
quotations. The rest is silence. Nine years later a more ambitious 
venture, in New York, called itself the American Dante Society. 
Its prospectus contemplated a nation-wide membership with chap- 
ters or branches, lectures, a library, and a yearbook like that of the 
German society. The first president was Theodore Dwight, suc- 
ceeded in the second year by Marvin Vincent, Thomas Davidson 
was Secretary, and W. T. Harris one of six vice-presidents. A year- 
book was published in-1891, containing lectures by Vincent, Harris 
and Davidson. The Society then boasted more than 200 members. 
The list reveals the fact that a large majority were ladies. No more 
yearbooks were published and the Society soon ceased to exist. The 
Cambridge Society was smaller and more modest in its beginnings, 
but as we shall see, the ground had been more carefully prepared, 
and the seed bore fruit. 


I 


Three old houses in Cambridge, Craigie House, Elmwood, and 
Shady Hill, still enshrine the memory of three great lovers of Dante, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, and Charles 
Eliot Norton. As Harvard professors, all three introduced Dante to 
successive generations of students. Norton had translated the Vita 
Nuova, Lowell’s Essay was the critical presentation of the poet 
most widely read, and Longfellow’s Divine Comedy, from its pub- 
lication in 1867 till well after the turn of the century, was the trans- 
lation regularly quoted in sermons and lectures, and the one to be 
found on the meager bookshelves of many an American household. 

Longfellow had begun his gigantic task of translation and com- 
mentary alone and in despair, after his wife’s tragic death. He ended 
it surrounded by a group of helpful friends. On October 25, 1865 he 
wrote in his journal: 


Lowell, Norton and myself, had the first meeting of our Dante 
Club. We read the xxv Purgatorio, and then had a little supper. We 
are to meet every Wednesday at my home. 
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In his tribute to the memory of Longfellow, delivered to the 
Dante Society in 1882, Norton recalled the delight of these eve- 
nings and of his association with the two poets, 


“Ch’ esser mi fecer della loro schiera, 
Si ch’ io fui terzo tra cotanto senno.” 


At first there were merely these three. Each of the Dante scholars 
had before him a copy of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy. 
Longfellow then read to them the proofsheets of his translations, 
which he had had specially printed with wide margins to leave 
plenty of room to put in their suggestions and criticisms. 

From time to time others joined the group. William Dean How- 
ells, recently settled in Cambridge, later described these meetings 
in a volume of reminiscences, Literary Friends and Acquaintances. 
“Those who were most constantly present,” he says, “were Lowell 
and Professor Norton, but from time to time others came in, and 
we seldom sat down at the nine o’clock supper that followed the 
reading of the canto in less number than ten or twelve. The criti- 
cism, especially from the accomplished Dantists I have named, was 
frank and frequent.” At the learned session some were silent, and 
one gentleman was known to drowse in his armchair, but conversa- 
tion at the supper table was animated. 

These Wednesday gatherings at Craigie House came to alternate 
pleasantly with Saturday evenings at Shady Hill. So we find Norton 
writing to Aubrey de Vere on March 25, 1867: 


Longfellow is busy with the final revision of his translation of the 
“Divina Commedia,” of which the whole is to be published very 
soon. Every Wednesday evening Lowell and I meet at his house 
to consider with him the last touches of his work; and on Saturday 
evenings he and Lowell come to me to read over with me my trans- 
lation of the “Vita Nuova,” which is to appear as a companion vol- 
ume to Longfellow’s work. 


On Wednesday, February 12, 1868, before Longfellow sailed 
for a two-years sojourn in Europe, there was a farewell meeting of 
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the Dante Club. In his journal for the day of that last meeting, Long- 
fellow wrote simply: 


Evening, a Dante Club supper; Lowell, Norton, Fields, Holmes, 
Howells, Dana, Akers and S. L. (Samuel Longfellow). 


The Dante Club was not revived during the seventies. Longfel- 
low was less active now, notwithstanding his nostalgic longings 
for the happy Wednesday evenings of the preceding decade. Lowell 
was much absent in Europe even before he accepted the Legation 
at Madrid, from which he was to move to London. Norton returned 
from a long European absence in 1873, and was immediately en- 
grossed in the building up of his new department of Fine Arts. His 
devotion to Dante, however, was unflagging, and in a letter to 
Lowell, of Feb. 22, 1879, we read of 


a class of young graduates and of Seniors,—eight in all,—with whom 
on Tuesday evenings I read Dante. It is interesting work, for they are 
a picked set, and all full of fresh interest and zeal in the study. By 
the end of the year we shall have read the whole “Divine Comedy,” 
and there will be eight more lovers of Dante in the land. 


With this class at Shady Hill we come to the real beginning of the 
Dante Society. Norton’s recollections of it were set down in a letter 
to William Roscoe Thayer on June 29, 1904: 


It was, I think, in 1880 that some members of the class which I 
was conducting in the Divine Comedy, hearing me speak of the 
possible service which a club for the promotion of Dante studies 
might render, came to me to say that they wished such a club might 
be fourided, and would be glad to do what might be in their power 
to give it a good start. | Norton recalled John Woodbury and Albert 
Bushnell Hart as particularly interested in the matter.] I told them 
that I thought that the success of the effort would depend on 
whether Mr. Longfellow would consent to take the presidency of 
the proposed society, and that I would consult with him about it. 
Longfellow was cordial in his approval of the scheme. 


Accordingly a printed prospectus was sent out, dated December 6, 
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1880, and signed by John Woodbury, who acted as secretary. This 
announced: “It is proposed to form a society for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the study of Dante’s life and works.” It 
went on to state: “Mr. Henry W. Longfellow has consented to 
accept the Presidency of the Society.” 

Two months later, on February 11, 1881, we find Norton 
writing to James Russell Lowell, who was then in London, where 
he had been appointed as American Minister to England: 


Tonight I go to Longfellow’s to attend the first meeting of the 
Dante Club, of which he has consented to be President. Your ac- 
ceding to become a member of the Club gave great satisfaction to 
the young men who have been active in getting it up. They will ask 
you, I believe, to be the Vice-President. I do not know that much 
good will come of the Society, beyond the cherishing of the love 
and honour of the poet in the lives of a few of the better class of 
students of a generation younger than our own. This is enough. 


That first meeting of the Dante Society was held in Longfellow’s 
study on Friday evening, February 11, 1881. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Mr. Longfellow, seated in his chair 
at the round table in the middle of the room. Behind him was the 
bust of George Washington Greene, who some fifty-three years 
earlier had given him in Italy those three little volumes of the Divina 
Commedia. High above, on a bracket over the mirror, was the 
statuette of Dante, presiding over the meeting. 

Below it, on the table, just in front of the bust of Greene, was a 
casket containing precious Dante relics. On top of the casket, keep- 
ing guard, was a bronze dog, which Longfellow used to call “Can 
Grande.” Inside the casket were carefully kept a number of curious 
Dante memorabilia, including tiny wooden fragments of Dante’s 
coffin and documents confirming their authenticity. 

When the meeting was called to order, “the President, Mr. Long- 
fellow, stated the purpose of the meeting to be for organization. Mr. 
Norton described the origin of the Society and called upon the Sec- 
retary for the names of those, not present, who had accepted the 
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invitation to become members of the Society... . Mr. Norton then 
offered a series of by-laws which were discussed and referred to a 
committee ... the same committee were instructed to prepare a list 
of officers to present at the next meeting.” 

The next month, on March 17, 1881, a meeting was held at Mr. 
Norton’s house at Shady Hill. The by-laws as presented by the com- 
mittee were accepted, and the Society then proceeded to elect 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as President and James Russell 
Lowell as Vice-President. 

Four days later, on March 21, the Council of the Society met at 
the room of the Secretary, John Woodbury, at No. 2 Grays Hall, 
to arrange for the printing of the by-laws, to send notices of the or- 
ganization to the University Bulletin and the New York Nation, 
and to offer a donation for “the purchase of books of Dantesque in- 
terest to be deposited in the Harvard College Library.” 

The next regular meeting, like all the subsequent regular meet- 
ings, was held on the third Tuesday in the month of May. This 
meeting of May 21, 1881, took place at the house of the Harvard 
Librarian, Justin Winsor. “Before the meeting, Mr. Longfellow 
called the attention of this Society” to some Dante books of inter- 
est. At the meeting, “the Secretary read a letter from Mr. Lowell 
accepting the Vice-Presidency of the Society and a copy of a vote 
of thanks to the Society passed by the President & Fellows of Har- 
vard College” for the gift of the books to be deposited in the 
Library. 

On February 1, 1882, reproductions of what was fondly believed 
to be Dante’s death mask were sent out to all the members of the 
Society. 

On March 24, 1882, came Longfellow’s death, and two months 
later, on Tuesday, May 16, 1882, the annual meeting of the Dante 
Society was held at Mr. John Woodbury’s house at 17 Kirkland 
Street. “The meeting was called to order by Professor Norton . . . 
Professor Norton in opening the meeting spoke of the irreparable 
loss the Society had suffered in the loss of its first President . .. After 
the meeting Professor Norton read to the Society the paper on Mr. 
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Longfellow’s connections with the study of Dante.” At the end of 
this he said: 


The gratitude of our Society is due to him, both for the work he 
did in promoting the love and knowledge of the poet of whom we 
profess ourselves the students, and for his consenting to act as our 
President. His memory will be cherished in our Society with especial 
honor. 


Longfellow’s death made necessary the election of new officers, 
and at this same meeting, James Russell Lowell was elected to fill the 
presidency; and Charles Eliot Norton, the vice-presidency. 

We have seen that the initiative in founding the Society came 
from a group of Norton’s pupils. Fifteen of the forty-eight mem- 
bers listed in 1882 were either recent graduates of Harvard or re- 
cently enrolled as students there. Barrett Wendell and George E. 
Woodberry of the class of 1877 were destined to brilliant careers in 
letters and university teaching. Wendell had read Dante under 
Lowell, and Woodberry, returning to Cambridge, had been one of 
Norton’s little class of eight. We may mention also P. C. Knapp, 
Jr.,’78, a future doctor and medical professor; J. C. Thorp, ’79, then 
a law student, Longfellow’s future son-in-law; C. H. Benton, ’80, 
a future engineer, but also an intimate friend of Norton’s and one 
of Leslie Stephens’ company of “Sunday tramps”; Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80, future Harvard professor and historian; Henry Norman, a 
young Englishman who had taken a Harvard degree both in Theol- 
ogy and in Arts, and was hereafter to be Sir Henry Norman and a 
Member of Parliament. John Woodbury, of the class of ’80, the first 
Secretary of the Society, was a future lawyer and Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission. 

Older Harvard men were Lowell,’35, Norton,’46; eight graduates 
of the fifties: E. W. Gurney; Joshua Kendall; J. M. Peirce, the math- 
ematician; Justin Winsor, historian and librarian, H. H. Furness, 
of the Variorum Shakespeare; B. H. Nash, who then taught the 
senior course in Italian which included Dante; C. C. Perkins; and 
2 «* 
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C. C. Everett of the Divinity School. The graduation dates of four 
run from 1868 to 1875: they are A. Marshall Elliott of the Romance 
Language Department at Johns Hopkins, E. S. Sheldon, Louis Dyer, 
and Theodore A. Pease. 

Wealso note the names of E. A. Fay; C. L. Speranza, then at Yale 
and later at Columbia; G. W. Childs, the Philadelphia publisher, 
William Dean Howells, who unfortunately did not long remain a 
member; Edwin D. Mead, most public-spirited of Bostonians; J. B. 
Harrison, whom Norton called “the most complete and genuine 
product of American institutions I have ever known”; Francis C. 
Macauley, whose rich Italian library was later bequeathed to the 
University of Pennsylvania; and Longfellow’s “young Sicilian,” 
Luigi Monti. The last named had returned from being U. S. Consul 
at Palermo, settled in Boston and delivered a course of Lowell lec- 
tures on Dante in 1880. Five of the members were ladies, including 
Miss Héloise Durant, later Mrs. Rose. 

Fifteen of the forty-eight members of 1882 were members twenty 
years after: their names are Benton, Dyer, Elliott, Fay, Hart, 
Knapp, Monti, Nash, Norton, Mrs. Rose, Sheldon, Speranza, Wen- 
dell, Woodberry and Woodbury. Six had died in the interval and 
remained members until death: their names are Gurney, Per- 
kins, Lowell, Childs, Pease, and Winsor. 


II 


From the start, a major purpose of the Society was the building 
up in this country of a collection of Dantean literature, as complete 
as possible, to serve as a backlog for American Dante scholarship 
of the future. Charles Eliot Norton already possessed a collection 
unrivaled on this side of the Atlantic, and it was known that he in- 
tended to leave it to the Harvard College Library. With characteris- 
tic modesty but complete transparency, he is referred to in this con- 
nection by the Council, over which as Vice-President he presided, as 
“a member of the Society.” In general, at this period, benefactors 
of the cause of Dante preferred to be anonymous, or at any rate, 
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the Council assumed that they so preferred. It was quite appropriate 
that the Harvard College Library should be chosen as the seat of 
the collection, it being understood that Norton volumes would 
be accessible to qualified visitors even before they were transferred 
to Gore Hall. Justin Winsor, the Librarian of Harvard, was a 
founder of the Dante Society and a member until his death in 1897. 
William Coolidge Lane, Assistant Librarian (and later Librarian) 
first appears as a member of the Society in the Report of 1886; 
two years later he bears the newly created title of Librarian of the 
Dante Society, which he was to hold until his death. His services to 
the Society are writ large on its publications, and should be so on the 
pages of its history. 

It is clear, as one reads the early Reports, that this purpose was 
nearest the heart of the Society. On one occasion the Council 
apologizes for the briefness of the report, because this was the sole 
activity engaged in. Virtually every year from 1882 on, there is 
reported a gift from the Society to the College library for the pur- 
chase of books. These sums came from the five-dollar annual dues 
(or “assessments”) of members, and modest as they were, afforded 
a substantial supplement to the otherwise inadequate resources of 
of the Library. The Second Report records the purchase of a 
fifteenth-century manuscript of the Commedia—the so-called Kirk- 
up manuscript,—which is still in the Houghton library, and an item 
of symbolic if not of substantial significance. Gifts are recorded 
both of authors and of absent friends, first and foremost the So- 
ciety’s President, James Russell Lowell, then Minister at the Court 
of St. James. 

Already in its Third Report (1884) the Council reported that 
“the Society has made it possible to send a general order to the 
European agents of the Library to procure a copy of every new 
work relating to Dante, to be placed in the collection.” Repeatedly 
in the Reports the request is made that authors send books, off- 
prints, and material privately printed, offering the Society’s publica- 
tions in return, and in 1887 such a request was embodied in a 
printed circular. A catalogue of all the Dante books in Cambridge 
and Boston was under way at the time of the Third Report, ap- 
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peared serially in the Harvard University Bulletin, and was finally 
published in its complete form in 1890, under the title, The Dante 
Collections in the Harvard College and Boston Public Libraries. 
The catalogue listed 1,218 volumes at Harvard, among them 302 
editions of the Divine Comedy (including translations), 94 editions 
of Dante’s other works, over 800 books on Dante, and 570 articles 
or essays. It ended with a long note on the portraits of Dante, and 
with what was an invaluable time-saver to the future investigator, 
an “Index of Subjects and of Passages in the Divina Commedia,” 
making quickly accessible comments scattered through the books 
and articles of the collection. Included were the books of Norton 
and of George Ticknor, the latter of which are now shelved in the 
Harvard Library as a small collection apart. This catalogue was sent 
to all members of the Society, and naturally, all present and future 
members were assured of ready access to the collection. Mr. Lane 
was the author of the catalogue, and the loving care and biblio- 
graphical skill it reveals deserve the highest praise. 

From 1887 to 1890, a list of additions to the Dante Collection was 
included in the Council’s annual report, and there was printed with 
it an inclusive Dante bibliography for the preceding calendar year, 
prepared by Mr. Lane. The year 1891 brought a double change of 
practice. The annual bibliography was discontinued because the 
task had been assumed by the recently founded Societa Dantesca 
Italiana, and the additions were treated in an “accompanying paper,” 
giving full bibliographical data in the style of the Catalogue, and 
marking with an asterisk purchases made with the Society’s con- 
tributions. With the exception of the list covering the additions of 
May 1895-May 1897,—compiled by Theodore W. Koch,—this fea- 
ture was the work of Mr. Lane. 

Important to scholarship as was the Harvard Dante collection, it 
was outstripped, though not overshadowed, in the 1890’s, by the 
mushroom growth of a rival collection at Ithaca. Willard Fiske, 
Librarian of Cornell, retired in 1883, and having fallen heir to a 
large fortune, settled in a Florentine villa and turned his hobby of 
book-collecting into the major purpose of his remaining life. 
Strategically situated in time and place, he got together in a few 
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years a collection as complete as was humanly possible. Fiske was a 
member of the Society from 1885, and Theodore W. Koch, cata- 
loguer of the Cornell collection, from 1894. On the basis of titles 
remaining in the desiderata box at Cornell, Koch compiled a list of 
Danteiana in American libraries and the British Museum, supple- 
mentary to the Cornell catalogue; this list, which with the catalogue 
formed a nearly exhaustive bibliography, was published by the So- 
ciety with the 18th and 19th Reports. In it the notation HCL 
occurs frequently, BPL not rarely, while an occasional N indicates 
a volume of Norton’s destined for Harvard. In this way the Society 
contributed to the significance of the Ithaca collection, which, 
flanked as it later was by Fiske’s Petrarch collection, is no doubt un- 
rivalled in the world. A space of twenty years had completely 
changed the picture of the resources available in this country to 
students of Dante. 


A second purpose of the Society was the publication of contribu- 
tions to Dante Scholarship. Longfellow had suggested, and the So- 
ciety had mentioned in a circular sent out in 1881, the desirability 
of publishing the hitherto unedited Comment on the Divine Com- 
edy by Benvenuto da Imola. It was known that Lord Vernon had 
intended such a publication, but it was understood that his death in 
1866 had put a stop to the undertaking. So arrangements were made 
for publication in this country, and through the instrumentality of 
Pasquale Villari, for copying the Laurentian manuscript of the 
Comment. This copy was paid for by Longfellow and eventually 
deposited in the Harvard Library. On learning however that Lord 
Vernon’s sons were taking steps to carry out their father’s design, 
the Society’s proposal was withdrawn. It continued to follow the 
enterprise with interest, and as Appendix II of the 1887 Report, re- 
printed a part of the circular describing the edition, which had been 
issued by Barbéra, the Florentine publisher. In the Report we read, 
“Though not sharing in the honor of this valuable service to students 
of Dante, the Society may feel that its proposal was an encourage- 
ment to those who regarded this publication as a reverent and hon- 
orable duty.” 
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The by-laws provided that the Council should make a report 
at each annual meeting, and that this report should be made in print 
for distribution to members. After the First Report Norton’s “Re- 
marks” commemorative of Longfellow were printed, and each suc- 
ceeding report carried what was first styled an “appendix” and later 
an “accompanying paper.” After the first reports enough copies 
were printed to permit wide distribution outside the membership. 
In this way, beside the valuable bibliographical information already 
mentioned, the Society published material of increasing value. A 
number of the early publications made available documents not 
otherwise easy of access. 

With the Fifth Report was reprinted the article on Dante which 
Lowell had contributed to Appleton’s Cyclopaedia (1859). This 
was no doubt an act of homage to the Society’s President, who had 
returned the year before from his post in England, and was becom- 
ing Smith Professor Emeritus in the summer of 1886. 

The same report carried a communication from England. Paget 
Toynbee, who had joined the Society a year before, contributed a 
transcript from a manuscript in the British Museum of the episode in 
the Launcelot romance which tells of the contriving of Gallehaut 
(Galeotto), Launcelot’s kiss, and the cough of the Lady of Male- 
haut. To this Old-French text, no doubt quite similar to that read 
by Dante, ‘Toynbee added an English translation. The material was 
familiar to students of Old French, but curiously enough had es- 
caped the attention of Dante’s commentators. A substantial amount 
of Toynbee’s scholarly work appeared in later reports, as did an 
article by Edward Moore, already an Honorary Member. In 1894, 
a propos of his collation of Rajna’s critical text of the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia with that of the Oxford Dante, Toynbee pointed out 
that Rajna’s work had appeared only in a limited edition, 
and that “the Annual Reports of the Dante Society are now 
commanding a steadily increasing circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

In 1889 the Society published G. R. Carpenter’s prize essay, “The 
Episode of the Donna Pietosa.” This article is a mile-stone in the 
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work in this country to treat competently and methodically a major 
problem in Dante studies. How far it was from being the last word 
on this particular problem is needless to say, but if Carpenter had 
done no more than this he would have served Dante’s cause well. 
Miss Paton’s paper on “Dante’s Personal Character” (1892) is also 
a favorable example of the kind of work the Society liked to en- 
courage, as well as the first published effort of a life-long me- 
dievalist. 

To the bibliographical work noted above, we must add two lists 
of American publications touching on Dante. The first, by Dr. P. C. 
Knapp, was a bibliography of thirteen pages, published in 1884 with 
the Third Annual Report, and covering the years 1807-1884. It was 
stated to have been made as complete as the materials at hand per- 
mitted. The second was published eleven years later, T. W. Koch’s 
“Dante in America, a Historical and Bibliographical Study.” His ma- 
terial for the years 1807-1884 fills 34 pages as against the 13 pages of 
the Knapp list, an indication of the thoroughness of his work. What 
is even more interesting is that the material for the eleven years 1885- 
1896 fills 32 pages, nearly as many as those required to cover the 
more than seven decades preceding, and clear proof of the rapid in- 
crease of interest in Dante. 

A work of major importance was announced in the Third Re- 
port, and its progress to completion was followed in those succeed- 
ing. This was the Concordance of the Divine Comedy prepared by 
Professor Edward Allen Fay of the National Deaf and Mute College 
in Washington. The Sixth Report announced the completion of the 
work and urged members to obtain subscriptions. “One of the mem- 
bers,” we read (it is now known that this was Mrs. John L. Gard- 
ner), ‘“‘has undertaken to meet any deficit, and grateful acknowledg- 
ments are expressed to her, but the members are urged to prevent 
the deficit from assuming large proportions.” The Society under- 
took the printing of 500 copies, and after supplying subscribers the 
remainder of the edition was put into the hands of Little, Brown in 
Boston and Triibner in London. This concordance seemed to Dr. 
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Moore “the most generally useful commentary on the Divina 
Commedia in existence, and Scartazzini remarked, “It is certain that 
this at any rate will never grow dusty in the library of a student of 
Dante.” 


A third service rendered by the Society was the administration 
of a Dante Prize. The first mention of such a prize appears in the 
Harvard Catalogue for 1885-1886 and in the Fifth Report of the 
Society. “An annual prize of one hundred dollars is offered for 
three years for the best essay by a student in any department of the 
University or by a graduate of not more than three years’ standing, 
on a subject drawn from the life or works of Dante. The first prize 
is offered for the year 1886-1887.” Five subjects were proposed, 
and it was stated that a committee of the Dante Society would be the 
judges. These were allowed the alternative options of awarding two 
prizes of fifty dollars or of awarding no prize at all. It was pro- 
vided that the Dante Society should have the privilege of retaining 
and depositing in the Harvard College Library any or all of the 
essays submitted. An anonymous donor, Mr. George C. Armour of 
Chicago, who had recently become a member, remitted three hun- 
dred dollars to the Society, and this sum was deposited with the 
Treasurer of Harvard. 

In the spring of 1887 a prize of $50 was awarded to Heinrich 
Conrad Bierwirth of the class of 1884 for an essay on “Dante’s Ob- 
ligations to the Schoolmen, especially St. Thomas Aquinas.” Bier- 
with was destined to have a long career as member of the Harvard 
German Department. 

George Rice Carpenter’s essay of the following year deservedly 
received the full prize of $100, and was published, as we have seen, 
with the Society’s Eighth Report. 

No further awards were made until the spring of 1890, when we 
learn of the award of the prize to Charles Sterrett Latham—whose 
work had been done after he was stricken by paralysis,—of his death 
without learning of the award, and finally of his mother’s renewal 
of the prize offer of $100. The terms of the new prize were liber- 
alized in that it was thrown open to students and to graduates of less 
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than three years’ standing, not merely from Harvard but from any 
college or university in the United States. This provision was 
adopted by the Society for all future prizes. 

The Latham essay was a translation of Dante’s eleven letters, 
with explanatory notes and historical comments. It was printed in 
1891, and edited by G. R. Carpenter, with a preface by Charles 
Eliot Norton. There were favorable reviews both here and abroad. 
ae project was fostered by the Society but not financed out of its 

unds. 

The Latham prize, as it was now called, was offered for eleven 
successive years, but not awarded until 1902, the Society announc- 
ing that its regular prize would be reinstated after the Latham 
award was made. Actually, six more names appear on the roster of 
Dante prize laureates in the intervening years. Miss Paton is down 
for 1891. Her essay, as we have noted, was published with a Report 
of the Society, but it had been awarded a prize at the Harvard 
Annex, and seems to have drawn on none of the Society’s funds. In 
1894 and 1895, we meet with two familiar names, Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, who wrote on “The Rise of the Dolce Stil Nuovo,” and 
J. D. M. Ford, whose essay dealt with “Dante’s Influence upon 
Spanish Literature during the 15th and 16th Centuries.” The former 
received the $50 remaining of Mr. Armour’s gift, and the latter 
was awarded a special prize of $50. In 1897, $25 went to Annette 
Fiske for an essay on “Dante’s Obligations to Old French and 
Provengal Lyric Poetry”; in 1900, $25 to A. N. Peaslee, and in 
1901, $50 to H. L. Seaver, in each case for verse translations of the 
canzoni in the Convivio. The list of topics proposed for essayists 
was added to year after year, indicating the subjects which the 
Council felt could be profitably investigated and their desire that 
all the work undertaken should be on a serious and scholarly level. 


The last two decades of the nineteenth century witnessed an 
extraordinary interest in Dante on the part of the American public. 
Classes or ‘‘schools” devoted to the study of the poet were not un- 
usual in middle-western cities, and he was a favorite theme for lec- 
tures and lecture courses at the parent Chautauqua and its numerous 
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offspring. Such developments are hailed in the Fifth Report: “The 
Council has learned with pleasure of the formation in several West- 
ern cities of large classes for the study of Dante. .. . The Society is 
interested in the success of these classes and desirous of promoting it 
in any way that shall suggest itself.” 

Much of the writing that reflected this interest was unscholarly, 
but as the Secretary wrote in the Report of 1896, after commenting 
on the increasing number of publications: “The very frequency of 
their appearance may be looked upon as a real and valuable gain to 
Dante studies in the future. Dante is not a poet to be harmed by the 
clumsy and ignorant homage of the incompetent.” Some at least of 
the credit for this popularity of Dante is due to the Hegelian, W. T. 
Harris, a member of the Society from 1888. He was editor of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for nine years he had directed 
the Concord Summer School of Philosophy, and his influence 
throughout the educational world was great. In the winter of 1883- 
1884 he gave a course of ten lectures in St. Louis where he had 
lived and taught for many years. His book, The Spiritual Sense of 
the Divina Commedia (1889) interpreted Dante in terms of a misty 
Hegelianism that was backward rather than forward-looking, but 
did serve to keep alive interest in the poem and pave the way for 
more valid interpretations. 

The Reverend Theodore C. Pease was a respected member of the 
Society, and his posthumous volume, The Christian Ministry 
(1894), contained an essay on “Dante’s Vision of Sin and 
Judgment.” 

Other works of members of the Society were May Allen Ward’s 
Dante (1887), an unpretentious but attractive and reliable intro- 
duction to the poet and his works, and Lewis F. Mott’s little volume 
of 1892, Dante and Beatrice, an Essay in Interpretation. Edward 
H. Griggs, one of the most popular and prolific of lecturers, pub- 
lished in 1899 a Syllabus of Six Lectures on the Divine Comedy. 
He was to join the Society in 1902. There is a long list of poetical 
homages paid by Americans to Dante, following the precedent of 
Longfellow’s sonnets and Parsons’ ode,—a list in which women hold 
a conspicuous place, and which includes Miss Héloise Durant (later 
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Mrs. H. D. Rose), the author of a sonnet, Dante’s Mask, and Dante, 
a dramatic poem. 

Reviews in the Nation were due to the pens of Norton, Carpen- 
ter, and Marsh. Norton in 1894 delivered the Turnbull lectures on 
poetry at Johns Hopkins, choosing Dante for his theme. In 1891 
he published a third edition (revised) of his Vita Nuova, with the 
accompanying essays rewritten, and in that and the preceding year 
his complete prose translation of the Divine Comedy. These trans- 
lations came to stand, along with Longfellow’s, as the main avenue 
of approach to Dante for the American public. 


From 1882 until his death in 1891, James Russell Lowell was 
President of the Society, but took little active part in its affairs. 
During the first three of these years he was still Minister in Eng- 
land, and even after that was but little in Cambridge, where his house 
was rented. He did return to his Cambridge home for the last two 
years of his life, and very shortly after his return, one annual meet- 
ing and only one was held at Elmwood. At the meeting three years 
later, Mr. Norton spoke movingly of the loss the Society had sus- 
tained in the death of its President, who “stood first among the in- 
terpreters of Dante to the English-speaking race.” Having served 
since 1882 as Vice-president, Norton was now elected President, 
and was to continue in that office until his death in 1908. Longfel- 
low and Lowell had lent lustre to the Society, but their influence 
though inspiring had been somewhat remote; Norton, from the be- 
ginning, was its very life and soul. It was an established custom to 
hold the annual meetings in the study at Shady Hill, and they were 
a treasured experience to all who could attend. 

The Secretary and Treasurer till 1890 was John Woodbury, and 
for some years the Society’s correspondence went out from his 
office in Boston; in 1890 his place was taken by George Rice Car- 
penter, who in 1893 became Vice-President, and was succeeded as 
Secretary by Arthur Richmond Marsh. Marsh belonged to the 
Romance Language Department of the Harvard Faculty, but be- 
fore long left the academic career to become a cotton broker in 
New York. His absence caused some perturbation and delay in the 
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publication of the 17th, 18th, and 19th Reports, the last two of 
which were lumped together. In 1900 the office passed into the 
able hands of F. N. Robinson, who had been a member since 1891. 
In the first twenty years, Winsor, Knapp, Woodbury, Fay, and 
Sheldon served as members of the Council. 

In 1889 the time seemed ripe to elect honorary members, and the 
Society chose Giosué Carducci, the grand old man of Italian let- 
ters; Adolfo Bartoli, a leading spirit in the new Italian Dante So- 
ciety; the Swiss, Johann Andreas Scartazzini, well known for his 
Dante Handbuch and his editions of the Commedia; Theodor Paur, 
to represent German scholarship; and two Englishmen, Edward 
Moore and the Hon. W. W. Vernon. In the mid nineties Alessandro 
d’Ancona and Pio Rajna were chosen to replace Paur and Bartoli, 
who had died. 

In 1893, Norton mourned the passing of two members who had 
lent distinction and dignity to the Society: T. W. Parsons, the poet 
and translator of Dante, and George William Curtis, the publicist 
and essayist. Of the latter he remarked that “there was no man in 
America who cared more for that higher culture of which the study 
of Dante is a part, or who represented it more truly in his life and 
work.” 

The early membership lists show a number of members in Eng- 
land. Besides Paget Toynbee, these include Dean Plumptre of Wells 
and A. J. Butler, translators of the Commedia into verse and prose 
respectively. A further link with England was Louis Dyer, who 
left his Harvard post to reside at Oxford, and eventually became a 
member of the Oxford Dante Society. 

In its First Report the Council urged that the membership should 
be increased, emphasizing that not only Italian scholars were elig- 
ible, but all those “willing to promote undertakings in the interest 
of letters and history.” This appeal was often repeated in the course 
of twenty years. Members were continually urged to bring in new 
recruits, to make good the inevitable resignations and defections, 
and to increase the numbers. Larger sums could be spent to good 
advantage in the furtherance of worthy purposes of the Society. 
Although the Council never viewed the list with complacency, 
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there was a steady gain in numbers. The Society at the beginning 
had reported some fifty members; in ten years this rose to the neigh- 
borhood of sixty and at the beginning of the new century the 
number exceeded a hundred. Members came and members went, in- 
cluding some of those better known to fame, but one is impressed 
by the large number of those who remained faithful, even though 
living at a distance and without professional ties. I suspect that the 
influence of Norton in this respect was greater than we can know. 


ill 


During the second twenty years of its existence the Society spon- 
sored the publication of two more concordances: the first, by E. S. 
Sheldon and A. C. White, covering the minor Italian works in prose 
and the Canzoniere, appeared in 1905; the second, by E. K. Rand 
and Ernest H. Wilkins, published in 1912, dealt with the Latin 
works. With the Fay Concordance, these publications supplied all 
but indispensable tools to Dante scholars. That the Society was con- 
cordance-minded during the first decade of the twentieth century, 
is indicated by the reports of its meetings, and the published papers 
of Sheldon, McKenzie, Wilkins, and Rand. Four prize essays were 
published, those of White, Post, Keniston, and Lafferty. 

The account of the Harvard Dante Collection was brought up to 
date by Mr. Lane’s three lists of additions, published in 1904, 1908 
and 1916. From England came four substantial contributions of 
Paget Toynbee, and other articles by members and non-members 
threw light, direct or indirect, upon Dante. Some of these were 
papers read at annual meetings of the Society, and from about 1910 
the reading of such a paper became an established practice. Instruc- 
tive notes by Grandgent and Wilkins elucidated pages of the Com- 
media. 


The Latham prize was finally awarded in 1902 to Alain C. White 
for his translation of the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, with a discus- 
sion of its authenticity, and published, as we have seen, with the 
Report of that year. At the same time the judges awarded a half- 
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prize to Alfonso de Salvio for an essay on Dante’s unusual rime 
words. As we have seen, three other essays received the full prize 
and were published by the Society; the prize was also awarded in 
1915 to A. P. MacMahon (Harvard, 1913) for an essay, “On 
Dante’s De Monarchia. A Study of Imperialism in Mediaeval and 
Modern Times.” $50 prizes were awarded for essays on the follow- 
ing subjects: “A Critical Comment of the De Vulgari Eloquio,” 
“Characteristics of the Vita Nuova,” “Expressions of Gratitude in 
Dante,” “Italian Ghibellinism as reflected in Dante,” “Modern 
Traits in Dante,” “Dante in Politics,” and finally, in the year 1922, 
“The Study of Dante in the Last Fifty Years.” The Secretary had 
more than once to note that no essays were submitted, or none 
worthy of recompense, and to deplore the fact that although the 
award was open to competitors in all the colleges and universities 
of the country, this fact was not generally known. The results how- 
ever, though falling short of the Society’s ideal, certainly justified 
the existence of the prize. 


The Society entered this period with Norton still as President, 
Carpenter as Vice-President and Robinson as Secretary. Carpenter 
retired from the Vice-Presidency in 1904, his place being taken by 
E. S. Sheldon. In October 1908, Norton died at Shady Hill, his 
birth place and his lifelong home, which had been the scene of so 
many meetings of the Society. A tribute to his memory by William 
Roscoe Thayer was read at the following annual meeting and 
printed with the Report. Thayer dwelt upon Norton’s contribution 
to the upbuilding of Dante Scholarship in America and said in con- 
clusion: 


Let us hope that this society which he founded, this outpost of 
culture which he cherished for nearly thirty years, will continue in 
the work he desired for it... . And as long as any of us who knew 
Charles Eliot Norton survive, we shall feel that his benign influence 
accompanies us and bids us Godspeed. 


Some six months after Norton’s death George Rice Carpenter 
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died at his home in New York City. An article by his colleague 
at Columbia, Jefferson B. Fletcher, also published in the 28th Re- 
port, emphasized his sterling qualities of character and mind, and 
testified that though his professional work had shifted to another 
field, his devotion to Dante had never flagged. 

Professor Sheldon was now chosen President, and Professor 
Grandgent Vice-President. Five years later, in 1915, Grandgent be- 
came President and Thayer Vice-President. 

Sheldon’s interests by this time had become centered in Old 
French, while Grandgent had moved into. the foremost ranks of in- 
terpreters of Dante. At Norton’s request he had taken over from 
him the task of reviewing at the annual meetings the current publi- 
cations on Dante, and early in the century he had been teaching the 
Dante course at Harvard, from which for thirty years he sent forth 
students and lovers of Dante. His edition of the Commedia (1909, 
1911, 1913) is still the only American edition of the text with com- ~ 
ment. From 1916 on he published in quick succession Dante, The 
Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics, The Power of Dante, and in 1925, 
Discourses on Dante. 

At the 35th annual meeting, held by exception in the afternoon 
at Mrs. Gardner’s Fenway Court—a special meeting of the Society 
had been held there six years previously—Grandgent read the first 
of a long series of papers of which the Society was given the first 
taste. On that occasion it was on the significance of the number nine 
for Dante; the next year he proposed his identification of Matelda 
and Primavera; in the following three he discoursed on “Dante’s 
Bello Stile,” “Dante’s Versification,” and “Light in Dante.” 

In 1902, Knapp, Sheldon, and Geddes were members of the 
Council, and the Society adopted the policy of rotating its member- 
ship by the election of a new member each year. Under this 
practice Miss Mary Augusta Scott (of Northampton), C. A. Dins- 
more, Alain C. White, William Roscoe Thayer, Miss Margaret 
Jackson (of Wellesley), and J. D. M. Ford successively became 
council members. It had been tacitly assumed that one of the three 
Council members should be a woman. Rotation was abandoned in 
1908, Ford and Thayer remaining on the Council until 1915, when 
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Thayer became Vice-president, and his place was taken by Chand- 
ler R. Post. He in turn gave place in 1920 to E. K. Rand. The lady 
Councilors after Miss Jackson were successively, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. 
Dana, Mrs. Gray, and Miss Spencer. For the greater part of this 
period the Society’s business was largely in the hands of the Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, Fred Norris Robinson; in 1917, when one might 
have imagined that the Society stood “nel mezzo del cammino di sua 
vita” he surrendered the books to George Benson Weston and suc- 
ceeded Thayer as Vice-President. Nearly all annual meetings were 
held in the house of the President, but apart from the 35th already 
mentioned, Mr.: Robinson was host on two occasions and Miss 
Spencer on one. 

The membership, we have noted, showed a marked increase at 
the beginning of the century, a high being scored in 1903 when 131 
names are printed in the Report. Decline in numbers was then 
gradual but not alarming; they averaged around 110 before the war 
and around 95 in the years succeeding. In the early years of the 
century a regular annual contribution of $150 was made to the Har- 
vard Library and this continued with some irregularity, owing no 
doubt to the variation in other demands on the Society’s funds. 

In 1903, Berthold Wiese and Francesco d’Ovidio were elected 
honorary members, replacing Scartazzini, who had died; and 
in 1905, the names of Isidoro del Lungo and Paget Toynbee were 
added. Toynbee, of course, had been a regular member for many 

ears. 

The period from 1880 to 1900 had witnessed a widespread and 
uncritical admiration for Dante in this country, calling forth a spate 
of lectures and magazine articles whose receding tide was still evi- 
dent in the early years of this century. It also saw the beginnings of 
methodical literary and philological study in the field of modern 
languages, which in the twentieth century came into its own. Our 
Society’s constant function was to foster such work, and its publi- 
cations speak for themselves. Of course the multiplication of learned 
journals eased what would otherwise have been an impossible task. 

Among the contributions of members we should mention Charles 
Allen Dinsmore’s The Teaching of Dante (1901), Aids to the 
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Study of Dante (1903), and the Life of Dante Alighieri (1919), all 
works of intelligent popularization; Ernest H. Wilkins’ Dante, 
Poet and Apostle; and especially the work of J. B. Fletcher. Fletcher 
at Columbia, like Grandgent at Harvard made Dante the center of 
his scholarly interest. His views of Dante, differing in many respects 
from Grandgent’s, appeared in two volumes, Dante (1916) and 
The Symbolism of the Divine Comedy (1921). A new blank verse 
translation of the Divine Comedy by Henry Johnson was published 
in 1915 and favorably received. Johnson was a member of the So- 
ciety from 1884 to his death in 1918 and professor for many years 
at Bowdoin. His translation of the lyrics of the Vita Nuova was 
published posthumously by the Society with its Report of 1924. 


IV 


The post-war years showed a diminution of the Society’s activity. 
Plans were discussed for celebrating the 600th anniversary of 
Dante’s death, which was fitly marked in the intimate circle of the 
annual meeting in 1921 by the President’s reading of his sestina, On 
Dante’s Death. A contribution was sent to the Ravenna committee 
and a subscription made to the Dante commemoration of the Italian 
Club of Harvard, but no move of the Society’s brought it to the 
attention of the learned world or the general public. Manifestations 
of Dante scholarship in that year were centered at Chicago and in 
Texas rather than at Cambridge. A slackening is observable also in 
the publishing activities, the reports of two or three successive years 
being grouped together. The quality of the articles published was 
consistently high: one has only to mention McKenzie’s important 
“Observations on Dante’s Lyrical poems,” J. E. Shaw’s “Dante and 
Bonagiunta,” and “On Dante Criticism.” Ambrogio Donini’s 
“Appunti per una storia del pensiero di Dante in rapporto al 
movimento gioachimita” stands out as the only article written 
in the language of Dante ever published by the Society, and 
the only such to receive the Dante prize. It should also be noted 
that in addition to the other modern-language periodicals, Dante 
scholars now enjoyed the outlets of Italica and Speculum. After 
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1936 it was felt that the financial position of the Society necessitated 
the discontinuance of published reports, and such publication was 
not resumed until 1951.* 

The Society can take credit for two supplementary concor- 
dances, that to the Batifolle letters by Rand and Wilkins, 1926, and 
that to the minor Italian works by Lewis H. Gordon, 1936. During 
the interim of fifteen years when no reports were issued the Society 
published four special studies, three embodying contributions by 
Shaw and Cioffari, which had been read before the Society, and 
Fucilla’s bibliography, “Forgotten Danteiana.” It is regrettable that 
these were not given a place in the series of Reports. The Society 
also published in 1949 Singleton’s Essay on the Vita Nuova. No 
lists of additions to the Harvard Dante collection were published 
after 1916, and the last monetary contributions were in the later 
twenties. After 1925 the bequest of Professor Nash’s widow af- 
forded the University ample funds for maintaining the collection, 
and the Society could justifiably feel that in this matter it had 
played its part. 

During this period the following honorary members were 
elected: 1925, Nicola Zingarelli; 1930, Karl Vossler; 1934, Law- 
rence Binyon; 1950, Bernhard Berenson and V. E. Orlando; 1952, 
Mario Casella, Etienne Gilson, and Bruno Nardi. The matter seems 
not to have received consistent attention, and we may now regret 
that the names of such great Italian scholars as Barbi, Torraca, and 
Vandelli are lacking to our glory. 

At the 1932 meeting the Secretary read a letter from Mr. Grand- 
gent tendering his resignation. This was accepted with expressions 
of deep regret and of profound gratitude for his long and distin- 
guished services. On the motion of his friend J. B. Fletcher he was 
elected Honorary President of the Society. J. D. M. Ford was 
elected President. He was succeeded in 1940 by F. N. Robinson, 
and he in turn by Ernest H. Wilkins in 1954. The following served 
as Vice-President: F. N. Robinson (1917-1940), E. F. Langley 
(1940-1949), Ernest H. Wilkins (1949-1954), and Charles S. Sin- 


*Thirteen reports were lumped together in the publication of 1951, five in that of 
1954, since when annual publication has been the rule. 
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gleton (1954-—). During the period under consideration the fol- 
lowing served as members of the Council: J.D.M. Ford, E.K. Rand, 
Miss Katherine V. Spencer, Mrs. Daniel M. Bates, H.W.L. Dana, 
E. F. Langley, Miss Angeline Lograsso, Mrs. Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
Robert H. Pfeiffer and Miss Angelina LaPiana. George B. Weston 
retired as Secretary in 1952 after a tenure of thirty- five years, and 
he was elected to the Council, which at the same time was enlarged 
by one member. His successor as Secretary was the present writer. 

In 1933 when the depression had been threatening the Society’s 
existence, the drastic step was taken of reducing the dues from five 
dollars to one dollar. In 1936 a new classification was introduced 
with resident dues set at three dollars and non-resident at two 
dollars. A circular sent out by the Secretary appealing for new 
members was not without effect, and the Society’s survival was en- 
sured by the loyalty of members, old and new, who continued their 
support quite without return through the jen years of depression 
and war. In 1951, $5 dues for resident members were restored, and 
those for non-resident members set at $3. 

With the exception of the year 1939, when there was rio meeting, 
annual meetings have been held, for the most part at the house of 
the President, and members recall with pleasure the repeated occa- 
sions when Mr. Grandgent, Mr. Ford and Mr. Robinson presided 
and entertained under their own rooftree. The meetings of 1924 
and 1932 were at Vice-President Robinson’s, that of 1931 at Pro- 
fessor Ford’s, that of 1938 at Emerson Hall in the Harvard Yard, 
that of 1941 in the Craigie-Longfellow house, that of 1954 in the 
Houghton Library, and those of 1955 and 1956 at the home of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Robert Pfeiffer. There was no annual meeting in 
1939, and no report number is assigned to that year. 

A new chapter in the Society’s history opens with its incorpora- 
tion, in December 1954, as the Dante Society of America. There is 
every reason to hope that this chapter will be a worthy sequel to the 
achievements of the past.* 


*A complete list of those who have at any time been members of the Society has 
been compiled, and is on file in the office of the Society. 
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VIRGIL RECOGNIZES BEATRICE 


By Cuartes S. SINGLETON 


O donna di virtu, sola per cui 
Pumana spezie eccede ogni contento 
di quel ciel c’ha minor li cerchi sui 
Inferno Il, 76-79. 


Sempre lo litterale dee andare innanzi, si come quello ne la cui 
sentenza li altri sono inchiusi.1 The familiar verses must be under- 
stood first in their literal sense. But, here as elsewhere, the ques- 
tion may arise as to what the precise range and limits of the literal 
sense are. As always, the test of that is the test of relevance. Even 
so, it happens that before we have done with examining that “first” 
sense, we find ourselves led into a profusion of associations reach- 
ing far back in the history of thought: too far indeed for any note 
such as this to explore with thoroughness. Only the merest outline 
of that context in history may be suggested. 

Virgil is repeating to Dante the words he had immediately 
spoken to Beatrice when she had come to him in Limbo and had 
made him her plea that he hasten to the rescue of her “amico”: 
“Y’amico mio e non della ventura” was her way of speaking of the 
man struggling before the beasts. As we shall see, there is good 
reason for attending in this instance to her particular turn of phrase. 

The words which Virgil speaks to Beatrice would seem, in their 
more immediate meaning, to hold no special difficulty for a reader 
sufficiently aware of the cosmology involved in the second and 
third verses. Literally: “O Lady of virtue, through whom alone 
mankind goes beyond all that is contained within that heaven which 
has its circlings least.” Clearly, the heaven in question can be none 
other than the sphere of the moon, which in its circumference is the 
least of the nine concentric spheres circling the motionless earth. 
The “contento” of that heaven is its “contenuto”; and to speak of 
all that is contained within its circling is therefore but another way 
of denoting what is commonly referred to as all that lies beneath 
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the moon, especially when the idea of rising above and beyond that 
sphere enters in, as it does here with the verb eccedere. Hence, 
mankind is said to ‘exceed,’ that is, ‘to rise above,’ by way of this 
lady of virtue and by no other way. Thus in Limbo does Virgil 
express his recognition of Beatrice in the first words addressed to 
her in the poem. 

With these words too the poet would appear to have dealt with 
what must have been a problem of a special nature: how might a 
Virgil, born sub Julio, be thought of as capable of recognizing a 
Beatrice born in Florence so many centuries later and having (apart 
from the Vita Nuova and the Convivio) no claim whatever to any 
public recognition? We may therefore take note, for one thing, of 
the way in which the poet met this question: in Virgil’s first (and 
only) meeting with Beatrice, it is a lady having meaning for all 
mankind whom Virgil sees standing before him in Limbo. And it is 
for us, as understanding readers, to be better aware that this Beatrice 
is indeed a persona whom Virgil would have known, for she is no 
stranger at all to the ancient wisdom which he represents. Many 
sapienti had written in praise of her in a variety of ways, or without 
personification and simply in praise of what she had represented. 

The notion of an ascent of the mind or soul above the circle of 
the moon should call to our mind first of all a conception of the 
order and nature of the cosmos as old at least as Aristotle: a concep- 
tion of what amounted to a major line of division built into the 
actual physical structure of the universe, a line traced precisely by 
that heaven “which has its circlings least,’ the moon. Above that 
line all is permanent and without change. Not even air is to be 
found there, but only “aether.” In fact, none of the four elements 
is there at all, but only that aether, and the planets and stars moving 
in their eternal circles. But beneath the heaven of the moon, all is 
radically different. Here are the four elements in their endless 
shuffle of recombinations, here is the world of generation and cor- 
ruption, of mutability and of impermanence.? 

Perhaps the whole concept is still familiar enough, in some sense, 
since it was in fact so long in disappearing from men’s thoughts. 
Galileo in his century is still concerned to get rid of the notion as 
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one of the greatest obstacles to the advance of his new science of the 
heavens. However, and typically, this great dividing line in the 
universe was conceived to have symbolic value as well—indeed it 
was because of that very value which persisted in clinging to it that 
Galileo found it so hard to dispel the notion. For man and man’s 
proper destiny were involved and were firmly attached to that line. 
Man is born into this lower sublunar realm, this transitory region of 
generation and corruption where earth is. But will man be content 
to remain here below, where nothing abides, where the only con- 
stant thing is flux itself? * Can happiness (beatitude) be found here 
below? Or must not man seek to rise above the flux to permanence 
and the eternal which is above and beyond the circle of the moon? 

Ancient philosophy on the whole had been unanimous in its 
answer to the question. One thinks first no doubt of Pythagoras, 
then of the Platonic myth which had particularly insisted on the de- 
sirability of this ascent. St. Augustine would find this to be what 
made Plato and the Platonists so near to his Christian truth. The 
Stoics* too had stressed the notion that the wise man will rise 
through virtue above the lower realm which, because of its mutabil- 
ity, was thought of as Fortune’s. 

But, most important, for Dante and the tradition generally after 
c. 1250, was Aristotle’s decisive ruling, at the end of Ethics,’ that 
man should not be content to remain “below,” in the purely human 
area of the active political life, but should seek, in so far as possible, 
to rise in contemplation above his human nature to make himself 
“divine.” Perfect happiness for Aristotle must be a form of contem- 
plation, and contemplation “rises above.” And this of course is the 
conception which Dante has built into his poem in the figure of a 
Beatrice, her precise role in this regard becoming especially clear 
when the ascent above the moon begins under her guidance and 
when a verb devised by Dante to underscore that very fact comes in 
the first canto of the Paradiso: trasumanar.® 

Seen in and through this context of history, it is evident that the 
verses spoken by Virgil serve to declare at the outset who Beatrice 
it. They give her a name: Contemplation. She alone, therefore, as 
(without personification) in Aristotle, is the way to the trans- 
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human, ie., the translunar, realm above.” Her réle in the action of 
the poem bears this out completely. In fact, what Beatrice does in 
the poem is the best possible gloss on Virgil’s words of recognition. 

Beatrice’s realm, then, is above the lunar sphere. To that region of 
permanence we ascend through contemplation. Below the line of 
the moon is Fortune’s realm, as the Stoics and all who echoed their 
doctrine had proclaimed. And this is a point not to be overlooked, 
because that familiar pair of terms, contemplation versus fortune 
(or virtue versus fortune) ® is already evident in Beatrice’s words to 
Virgil, even before Virgil speaks to her. “L’amico mio e non della 
ventura,” she says, meaning Dante. Ventura is synonymous with 
fortuna. Note that in the context of Beatrice’s words there is ever 
so much of a suggestion that ventura here is Fortune personified. 
One lady thus is claiming this man as hers and, in her desire to save 
him, is spurning any claim that another lady (Fortune) might have 
on him.® 

Contemplation personified had yet other names, one being Phi- 
losophy. And, in the matter of a Lady Philosophy, we shall surely 
recall Boethius before all others who had written of her. Indeed, it 
is Boethius’ Lady who must come first to mind as we try to under- 
stand Virgil’s words in their particular context in the poem. For 
in the Consolatio, when his Lady had returned to upbraid him for 
having forgotten her and to console him in his “desert” of banish- 
ment and prison, Boethius had recognized her as a lady of virtue: 
omnium magistra virtutum.'® And itis her first and main injunction 
to Boethius that he rise with her above the world of mutability and 
of Fortune wherein there is no peace." 

Students of Dante know, of course, that he had already worked 
with such a figure as this. Her name in the Convivio was not onl 
Filosofia, but Sapienza, this latter name bringing with it a burden of 
purely Christian meaning extending quite beyond the scope of 
Filosofia as known to the ancients or as represented by Boethius.1” 
In the Convivio, in fact, the range of meaning assigned to Sapienza 
is such that no sharp distinction at all is drawn between what Chris- 
tian theology knows as uncreated Sapienza on the one hand and 
created Sapienza on the other. But such a treatment was quite in 
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keeping with a tradition originating in those very Sapiential books 
of Holy Scripture which gave rise to this figure of a “lady” who, as 
Sapientia personified, is somehow to be identified with Christ who 
is Sapientia. 

In the Comedy clearer lines of distinction are drawn, and in ways 
too complex for this brief note to explore. This much we may note: 
in the Comedy we are confronted by the figure of a lady who is 
created Sapienza but who bears, by analogy, a relation to the wncre- 
ated Sapienza who is Christ.’* Yet such meanings are not established 
for Beatrice until Virgil has disappeared from the action. In Limbo, 
however, when Beatrice appears to Virgil, we see her (he, after all, 
is reporting the scene) through his eyes and in his perspective. And 
his is the perspective of ancient thought in that pagan line which 
did not know Christ and therefore cannot see in Beatrice the mean- 
ings that are peculiarly Christian. To a Virgil Beatrice is the lady 
through whom alone man ascends to the eternal realm above the 
moon, she is Philosophy and Contemplation. She is not the Sapientia 
and the Grace which she is disclosed to be only when Virgil has left 
the scene. We have to do here, in short, with the matter of Virgil’s 
having a perspective in the poem, and with one instance of the 
many ways in which that perspective is respected—a point deserving 
of finer discriminations and a more extensive examination in the 
study of the poem that it has yet received. At the moment, I would 
only point to this as the first instance of Virgil’s “point of view” in 
the poem and of its limits, noting that Virgil’s words of recognition 
involve no terms whatever that go beyond the frame of ancient 
pagan thought. Indeed, may we not see that Virgil’s point of view 
or perspective is respected by Beatrice herself, when in speaking to 
him she refers to the man to be rescued as “‘’amico mio e non della 
ventura?” Fortune’s realm is below the moon. Contemplation is the 
means, the sole means, of rising above it (Christian thought of 
courses knows other means, as will be evident in the symbolism sur- 
rounding Beatice when Virgil is not there to see her). It is a lan- 
guage, a way of phrasing, which a Virgil could understand. In this 
way, Beatrice is already telling Virgil who she 1s. Aco 

All this is not to say that the Beatrice who appears to Virgil in 
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Limbo is a cold abstraction. The tearful eyes she “turns” to make 
him hurry on his way are one detail, reported by Virgil, that may 
serve as a clear denial of that. Virgil can see and does see the real 
and particular individual, the Florentine woman who had lived long 
after him in time (even as Beatrice sees the real man and particular 
individual who is Virgil). It is on just this score and at this early 
point in the poem that a reader of the Vita Nuova and of the Con- 
vivio will begin to realize that the Beatrice of the Comedy is to be 
a figure out of both of those earlier works. She is to be the Beatrice 
of the Vita Nuova, that concrete, living, and most beautiful pres- 
ence which she is there and in the Rime. Nothing whatever of that 
Beatrice is to be sacrificed in the Beatrice of the Comedy. But, we 
see at once, through Virgil’s way of addressing her, that Beatrice is 
also to be the donna of the Convivio whose name was Filosofia or 
Contemplation. In the Comedy Beatrice will be these two figures 
conjoined in one, two natures in one person, and the bond uniting 
them will be “tal vime che gia mai non si divima.” She will be so 
throughout the poem. It is with her as when Dante, looking into her 
eyes, will see the mystery of Christ’s two natures “or con altri, or 
con altri reggimenti”: now revealed in the one and now in the other 
nature. 

To see her so, to “read” Beatrice so in the poem, has proved to be 
something of a major difficulty with the modern reader, and by 
modern I mean post-Renaissance. The difficulty seems to persist. It 
amounts, actually, to a reader’s heresy (if we may conceive of such 
a thing, and with all due allowance made) not unlike one of the 
well-known heresies that denied one or the other of Christ’s two 
natures. What is most disturbing is the frequency with which one 
comes across this in the scholarly interpretation of the poem. One 
scholar will show his preference for “now the one and now the 
other nature” but will do this in terms of ‘either-or’—and this is the 
grand’errore, the point “che pit ha di felle,” as Beatrice puts it in 
dealing with another heresy. More commonly today, of course, it 
is the nature deriving from the Convivio that is rejected, a Beatrice 
who is disparagingly termed il simbolo (how strange that, as a term 
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of disparagement, would have seemed to Dante!). To consider, in 
evidence, only the most distinguished of the familiar commentaries, 
we may note Vittorio Rossi’s gloss to our three verses: 


O donna di virtu .. .: donna virtuosa (nella Vita Nuova, X, 2, 
Beatrice € detta “distruggitrice di tutti li vizi e regina de le virtudi’”’) 
che da sola nobiliti il genere umano al disopra di ogni altra cosa che 
si trovi sotto la luna; insomma il genere umano, solo per aver 
prodotto una tal donna, é degno di eccellere sopra ogni altra cosa 
cerrena, 


How completely can the whole line of history and tradition be- 
hind the Beatrice named by Virgil be forgotten? 

M. Porena’s note, in its concluding words, is good witness to the 
same difficulty in the reading of the verses: 


. .. Credo quindi probabile che quelle Jodi di Virgilio siano 
rivolte a Beatrice donna, quasi ricambio di quelle a lui fatte, e 
significhino che basterebbe Beatrice a far si che !umanita superasse 
tutte le cose della Terra. Oltre tutto, sarebbe strano che a una 
Beatrice che gli si € presentata solo come donna, e donna amante, 
Virgilio rispondesse parlando al simbolo.?® 


Even Michele Barbi had shown himself hesitant before Virgil’s 
words to Beatrice and, in much the same way, unable to admit that 
both natures of Beatrice are present in the meaning. Again it is a 
matter of the “either-or” rejection of one of them. On the verses 
in question, Barbi wrote: 


A intendere di Beatrice reale mal si spiega perché possa esser 
detto che soltanto per lei l’umana spezie eccede tutto cid che ¢ con- 
tenuto sotto la luna... Sarebbe strano che mentre il poeta rappresenta 
un personaggio reale, uno spirito del Limbo, il suo Virgilio, degli altri 

oeti onore e lume, suo maestro e suo autore, davanti a un altro 
spirito nella sua manifesta realta di donna beata e bella, da ingenerare 
in esso Virgilio sin la curiosita di sapere convella, abitatrice di 
paradiso, abbia sofferto di scendere laggiu fra i dannati, si turbi a un 
tratto, dico nel poeta, la visione della realta immaginata, e di Beatrice 
si parli come s’ella fosse, agli occhi del savio gentile, non, quale s’¢ 
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: : : , ; 
rivelata, Beatrice (Io son Beatrice che ti faccio andare), ma un’astra- 
zione, un simbolo, la dottrina rivelata o che altro si voglia.*® 


Barbi’s last words are perhaps his most expressive: “‘o che altro si 
voglia!” And, curiously enough, Barbi added in a footnote: “Bea- 
trice non trova grazia presso 1 critici.”” Indeed! No better witness 
could be found in support of that statement, all too true, alas, than 
his own reading disjoining and denying one of Beatrice’s ‘‘natures.”’ 


NOTES 


1. Convivio, Ul, i, 8. 
2. Cicero, De Re Publ., VI, 17, 17: “infra autem lunam nihil est nisi mortale 
et caducum, praeter animos deorum hominum generi datos, supra lunam sunt 
aeterna omnia.” 
3. See note 11 below. 
4. Seneca, Epist. LIX: “Talis est sapientis animus, qualis mundus super lunam, 
semper illic serenum est.” The typical Stoic attitude in this regard may be noted 
in Boethius, Consol. Philosoph., 1, metr. IV: 
Quisquis composito serenus aevo 
Fatum sub pedibus egit superbum 
Fortunamque tuens utramque rectus 
Invictum potuit tenere vultum. . 

It is a commonplace in Virgil, Horace, Seneca, of course. 

Bw Blk by JERE 

6. Par. I, 70. 

7. The reader will also recall that when Dante with Beatrice actually arrives 
in the. moon, the line of division between the mortal below and the immortal 
above is marked by the verses (Par. II, 46-48): 

Io rispuosi: “Madonna, si devoto 
com’esser posso piu, ringrazio lui 
lo qual dal mortal mondo m’ha remoto.” 
And for the sublunar world as the world of fortune, see Par. XVI, 82-84: 
E come ’| volger del ciel della luna 
cuopre e discuopre i liti sanza posa, 
cosi fa di Fiorenza la fortuna. 

8. Or the pair “contemplation versus fortune” may become “intellect versus 
fortune,” as in Convivio IV, xi, 9: “E per vedere questa iniquitade, disse Aristotile 
che ‘quanto Puomo piu subiace a lo ’ntelletto, tanto meno subiace a la fortuna’.” 
Nor does it matter that the words are not actually to be found in Aristotle (see 
Moore, Dante Studies, I, p. 152). 

9. Too much of a problem has been made of the meaning of the possessive 
adjective mio here and the corresponding possessive phrase della ventura. Since 
it is a question of love, one should no doubt read the construction as reciprocal, 
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“Pamico mio” having both the meaning of “he who loves me” and “the one I 
love.” To be sure, the love of Beatrice for Dante originates above and beyond 
her, and this must be understood when she says to Virgil “Amor mi mosse, che 
mi fa parlare.” Still, one must think of it as ber love for him as well, and re- 
member Francesca’s dictum: “Amor ch’a nullo amato amar perdona.” Perhaps the 
best guidance to the proper focus on the meaning, since it is here a matter of love 
for a Lady Philosophy who comes out of the Convivio, and of her for him, is 
to be found in a passage in the Convivio itself (III, xi, 12): “Si ch’omai qui si 
puo dire, come la vera amista de li uomini intra sé é che ciascuno ami tutto 
ciascuno, che ’] vero filosofo ciascuna parte de la sua sapienza ama, e la sapienza 
ciascuna parte del filosofo, in quanto tutto a sé lo riduce, e nullo suo pensiero ad 
altre cose lascia distendere. Onde essa Sapienza dice ne li Proverbi di Salomone: ‘Io 
amo coloro che amano me’.” 

If it is objected that Dante had forgotten Beatrice and wandered away from 
her and the diritta via, it should be noted that Beatrice’s words are words of 
hope that Dante will be led back to his former righteous condition. M. Casella 
in a recent article on the verse in question (“L’amico mio e non della ventura,” 
Studi Danteschi XXVII, p. 117 ff.) seems to have missed this point, and not 
to have seen the essential connection between this verse and those spoken by 
Virgil to Beatrice: “O donna di virtu, etc.” 

10. Consolatio Philos. I, pr. 3: “Itaque ubi in eam deduxi oculos intuitumque 
defixi, respicio nutricem meam cuius ab adulescentia laribus obversatus fueram 
Philosophiam. ‘Et quid, inquam, ‘tu in has exilii nostri solitudines, O omnium 
magistra virtutum, supero cardine delapsa venisti?’?” E. Moore (Dante Studies, I, 
p- 284) noted the close resemblance between the coming of Lady Philosophy to 
Boethius and the coming of Beatrice to Virgil, in several striking details. An even 
closer study of the point is in order, with attention to the signal differences as 
well, namely, the presence of Virgil as intermediary in Dante’s transposition of 
the episode of the Comsolatio; then the continuing use of the same model when 
Beatrice comes to Dante at the summit of Purgatory. Compare, for example, 
her first words to Dante there and her tone of reproach, with the stern words 
of Lady Philosophy in the Consolat. (I, pr. 2): “Agnoscisne me? Quid taces? 
Pudore an stupore siluisti?” 

And perhaps the presence of the Boethian model is to be discerned in even more 
subtle ways. For instance, one may remark the notion of being “tossed on the 
waves of Fortune” in the opening of the Consol. (I, pr. 3): “Itaque nihil est quod 
admirere si in hoc vitae salo circumflantibus agitemur procellis. . .” and com- 
pare the notion of the pelago and the fiumana of Inf. I, 22-25 and Il, 107-108. 
That this salum in the Consol. is that of Fortune is clear from I, metr. V (a prayer 
to the “rector” of the world for deliverance from earth’s wretched state): 


O iam miseras respice terras 
Quisquis rerum foedera nectis. 
Operis tanti pars non vilis 
Homines quatimur fortunae salo 
Rapidos rector comprime fluctus. 


Or compare the opening situation of the Comedy, Dante astray in the wood and 
Beatrice moving to his rescue, with Consol. (I, pr. 5): “... illa vultu placido 
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nihilque meis questibus mota: ‘Cum te’ inquit, ‘maestum lacrimantemque vidissem, 
ilico miserum exsulemque cognovi. . . Sed tu quam procul a patria non quidem 
pulsus es sed aberrasti.’. . .” Or one may think of Beatrice’s réle in the poem later, 
when she becomes guide and gives Dante wings for his upward flight to beatitude 
(Par. XV, 54: “mercé di colei ch’all’alto volo ti vesti le piume”) with that of 
Boethius’ Lady as reflected in her words at several points, e.g. (IV, pr. 1): “Et 
quoniam verae formam beatitudinis me dudum monstrante vidisti, quo etiam 
sita sit agnovisti, decursis omnibus quae praemittere necessarium puto, viam 
tibi quae te domum revehat ostendam. Pennas etiam tuae menti quibus se in altum 
tollere possit adfigam, ut perturbatione depulsa sospes in patriam meo ductu, 
mea semita, meis etiam vehiculis revertaris.” These last words, indeed, would serve 
as the best gloss of the meaning of per in the verse: “O donna di virtu, sola per 
CUI 

11. Consol., II, pr. 1 (Lady Philosophy is speaking): “Tu fortunam putas erga 
te esse mutatam, erras. Hi semper eius mores sunt ista natura. Servavit circa te 
propriam potius in ipsa sui mutabilitate constantiam.” See note 2 supra. 

12. Boethius’ Lady was present, for instance, at the death of Socrates, Consol. 
I, pr. 3: “Atqui Philosophiae fas non erat incomitatum relinquere iter innocentis; 
meam scilicet criminationem vererer et quasi novum aliquid acciderit, per- 
horrescerem? Nunc enim primum censes apud inprobos mores lacessitam periculis 
esse sapientiam? . . . . eodemque superstite praeceptor eius Socrates iniustae vic- 
toriam mortis me adstante promeruit?” 

13. See my Dante Studies, Harvard, 1954, pp. 45 ff; also Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, 1954: “Justice in Eden.” 

14. Rome, Sth ed., 1953. 

15. Bologna, nuova ed., 1954. 

16. In Studi Danteschi, vol. 18 (1934), p. 21. Barbi, in fact, is so determined to 
rule out the Beatrice who is an “astrazione” that he proposes to repunctuate the 
verse “O donna di virtu, sola per cui” eliminating the comma after virtd, thus 
making it (as he would have it) the virtd and not the donna through whom, 
etc.! He recognizes however that this would not be entirely effective: “Col non 
metter virgola non si riesce certo a togliere ogni ambiguita e fare immediatamente 
chiaro il concetto espresso dal poeta, ma per lo meno non c’é un segno che devii 
la nostra percezione dal retto sentiero.” 


RETURN TO LIMBUS* 


By Ernest H. Wikins 


This fantasy was written under the compulsion of five convic- 
tions with regard to Dante’s imagination of his Otherworld. 

In the first place, Dante’s Otherworld certainly existed, in his 
consciousness, not as a region brought into being simply for the 
moment when he journeyed through it, but as a region that had 
existed long before that moment, and would continue to exist long 
afterward. Repeatedly, indeed, he suggests this same consciousness 
to the reader. Thus, looking backward, he tells, in the Inferno, of 
Virgil’s earlier descent into the circle of Judas, and, in the Purga- 
torio, of the long centuries of Statius’ waiting; and, looking forward, 
he foretells, in the Inferno, the plunging of Boniface to his pit in the 
Bolgia of Simony, and, in the Paradiso, the completion of the host of 
the redeemed in the Celestial Rose. 

In the second place, it follows that the persons of the Commedia 
existed, in Dante’s consciousness, not merely for the moments when, 
as traveler, he came to sight of them and to speech with them, but 
also before and after his passage. 

In the third place, I believe that in Dante’s thought his meetings 
with the persons of the Commedia meant much not only to him, 
but to them also. Think, for instance, of Francesca’s awareness of 
his sympathy; think of Cavalcante sinking back into his burning 
tomb; think of the spirits of Purgatory who asked that Dante ask 
that prayers be said for them, think of La Pia’s 


ricorditi di me. 
In the fourth place, the person to whom association with Dante 


as he journeyed through Hell and Purgatory meant most of all was, 
of course, Virgil. And no moment of the Comedy is more poignant 


*Read at a meeting of the Society held on March 15, 1956. 
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than that in which, in the Earthly Paradise, Dante, stirred by the 
wonder of the manifestation of Beatrice, turns to Virgil 
col rispitto 
col quale il fantolin corre alla mamma 
—only to find that Virgil has vanished. 

Finally, it is clear that the Limbus was present powerfully and 
frequently in Dante’s thought. Not only is the number of persons 
identified by name in Inferno IV exceptionally large, but there are 
references to the Limbus in Purgatorio I and XXII and in Paradiso 
XXXII. In Purgatorio XXII, indeed, several persons not mentioned 
in Inferno IV are identified as dwelling in the Limbus. 

What follows is an imagination of Virgil’s return. 


Out of the sighing shadow, toward the light, 
There came a spirit, calm and grave, as one 
Laden with new and precious memories. 

Toward him there moved, in dear companionship, 
Welcoming his return for their completeness, 
Four mighty spirits: Homer the sovereign poet, 
Ovid and Lucan, Horace the Satirist. 

Reading the question in their eyes, he said: 
“T have beheld the Earthly Paradise!” 

In silence fraught with wonder beyond speech 
They moved together over the little stream 
And through the seven gates in the seven walls 
Unto the greensward that lay fair within. 
There many spirits clustered close about them, 
As folk will press around a messenger. 

Then first, to one who stood in the midst of 

the throng, 
The spirit spoke: “Ah, Ptolemy! I have been 
At the antipodes of Calvary. 
And there a mountain rises from the sea, 
So steep there seemed no way to make ascent, 
So high its summit towered past our sight: 
Earth hath no other majesty like this.” 
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“What then of the stars above you?” Ptolemy asked. 
“Four stars I saw that none had ever seen 
Since our first parents, and again three more 
That rose when the four had set, And all 
The stars shone forth with an unwonted brilliance.” 
“And if the mountain so escapes the bounds 
Of earth”—thus Brutus questioned, he who drove 
The Tarquins out of Rome—“‘who people it?” 
“None have abode thereon. It is a place 
Of liberation: those who climb its slopes 
And suffer gladly on its terraces 
Win perfect freedom from the will to sin. 
And at its base there stood as guardian 
One who had valued freedom more than life.” 
“My Cato, surely!” Marcia cried aloud, 
Seeming to plead that still he hold her dear. 
“Of thee I spoke to him,” the spirit said, 
“Offering to bring a gracious word to thee; 
But he, to whom thou wast so dear on earth, 
Is far beyond the reach of mortal love. 
Once, as we neared the summit, the whole mountain 
Suddenly trembled, as it would dissolve, 
And instantly from all its terraces 
And all its slopes, e’en from the shore, there rose 
One cry ina thousand-fold and mighty voice: 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo!” And then, silence. 
Of one who newly followed us we asked 
What this might signify: from him we learned 
That the mountain trembles thus, and the spirits join 
In choral cry, when a companion spirit 
Feels itself free at last, utterly free 
From the will to sin, and without let or hindrance 
Moves upward. And the spirit who told us this 
Was even he to whom the consciousness 
Of freedom now had come, and whose release 
Had been so wondrously proclaimed. And he 
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Was Statius; Statius, who with some of us— 
With thee, oh Juvenal, who wast his friend— 
Shares in the name that most of all endures 
And honors most; Statius, who gave to you’ — 
With this the spirit turned to Antigone, 
Deiphyle, Argia, and Ismene, 

Hypsipyle, the daughter of Tiresias, 

Thetis, and Deidamia and her sisters— 
“Statius, who gave to you a second life, 

The precious after-life of fame on earth.” 


“What hast thou heard of Rome?” The question came 


From an imperial spirit, falcon-eyed. 

“Tell us of Rome!” Aeneas echoed him, 

And King Latinus: “Tell us of Rome, of Rome!” 
And Virgil then, troubled in countenance: 

“In Rome in days bygone there shone two suns, 
One to give light for the road of earthly life, 
And one to light man’s way toward life eternal. 
But now the one is by the other quenched; 

The crozier and the sword are joined together, 
And ill it fares with Rome and with the world.” 
A stillness followed: Caesar turned away. 

“And of the soul of man hast thou learned aught?” 
The master asked, the master of those who know. 
About him, where he stood, his followers, 

Plato, and Socrates, and many more, 
Looked upon him in honor. Virgil, then, 
Answered and said: “This truly we have learned: 
That when a child is born, into its soul, 
Already vegetal and sensitive, 

The Primal Mover breathes, endowing it 
With intellective spirit: thus the soul 
Becomes complete and incorruptible, 
Single, yet multiple in potency, 

Divine, yet separate and autonomous.” 
Averrhoes stood silent, pondering 
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A wisdom that so far surpassed his own. 

Then Homer spoke: “When first we welcomed thee, 
Beyond the gates and the stream, thou saidst to us: 
‘I have beheld the Earthly Paradise.’ ” 

And a long “Oh” of breathless wonder swept 
The listening throng, till Virgil made reply. 
“My journey ended, and my task fulfilled, 
It was vouchsafed to me to linger yet 

A little while with him I had led thither. 
Upon the summit of the mountain spreads 
A forest sweet with fragrance and with song; 
And deep within it flows a gentle stream 
Among a myriad flowers, crystal clear 
"Neath overshadowing branches: Lethe, this, 
Whose waters quench all memory of sin. 
Beyond it flows another stream, Eunoe, 
Restoring memories of deeds well done. 
This is the place ye dreamed of as Parnassus” 
(Thus said he, smiling, to the listening poets). 

“Onward we moved; and suddenly we saw 
A light resplendent, and a melody 
Came toward us sweetly through the luminous air. 
And as the melody and the light drew near 
We saw as ’twere a Triumph, nobler far 
Than those that once rejoiced the Capitol. 

The flames of seven candles, trees of gold, 
Streamed backward over all the rest. White-robed, 
Came four and twenty elders, lily-crowned; 

And then, amid four beasts, a chariot, 

More beauteous than the chariot of the Sun, 
Drawn by a griffin, and three ladies danced 

By the right wheel, and four beside the left. 

And at the last came seven elders, robed 

Like to the others, but rose-garlanded. 

Then, at a sound like that of thunder, all 
Were still, and those that stood before 
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The chariot turned about; and one of them 
“Veni, sponsa de Libano!” cried thrice. 
Upon the chariot rose an hundred angels: 
Then, in their midst, within a cloud of flowers 
Cast upward and descending, there appeared 
A blessed lady, clad in the color of flame 
Beneath a verdant mantle, veiled in white, 
And olive-garlanded. I could not see 

Her face, and yet I knew that it was she, 
Beatrice, who had come to me in Limbus 
To win me to the rescue of one lost. 

A mist came o’er mine eyes and o’er my mind; 
And when it cleared away, I found myself 
Here, where the sighing shadow yields to the light.” 

He ceased. The throng of spirits, marvelling, 
Drifted away, till but the four remained 
Who first had welcomed him. To them he spoke: 

“Ye made him of your company, when here 
He came with me, the dark-browed Florentine; 
And well indeed ye did so, for his star 
Beckons him onward to a glorious harbor. 

He hath the gift of pain for others’ pain, 

The gifts of righteous wrath and conquer’d fear; 
He hath the gifts of reverence and of love. 

He hath a vehement desire to know 

What may be known of man and of the world. 
He hath the consciousness of ages past 

And ages still to come, and of eternity 

Beyond the ages. Not for his single sake 

Was it ordained that he should make his journey: 
Heaven kept watch; and heavenly messengers 
Protected and uplifted him. His mind and heart, 
Plenished and consecrate, in man’s behoof 

Will yet achieve immortal utterance. 

He honored me: I loved him as a son. 

I am content to live again in him.” 


AMERICAN DANTE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1955 


By Antuony L. PELLEGRINI 


This bibliography is intended to include the Dante translations 
published in this country in 1955, and all Dante studies and re- 
views published in 1955 that are in any sense American. A few items 
not recorded in the bibliographies for 1953 and 1954 will be found 
at the end of the present list as addenda for those years. Again one 
may call attention to a much increased volume of Dante material 
over that of the preceding year. 


Translations 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. The Prose Translation 
by Charles Eliot Norton, with Illustrations from Designs by Bot- 
ticelli. New York, Bruce Rogers and The Press of A. Colish. 


This is a de luxe, limited, folio edition, with very accurate 
reproductions of thirty-seven of Botticelli’s silverpoint drawings. 


The Divine Comedy. Translated and edited by T. G. Bergin. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts. (“Crofts Classics”’) 


Done in blank verse, except for occasional passages merely 
summarized in prose, and provided with footnotes, a brief general in- 
troduction, a note on Italian pronunciation, a list of significant 
dates of Dante’s life, a diagram of each of the three realms, a chart 
of the celestial orders and correspondences, and a short selective 
bibliography. Also, an excerpt on Dante’s life is cited in English 
from Villani’s chronicle. The pagination is discontinuous by 
cantiche, which are also published separately. Bergin’s Inferno first 
appeared in 1948; Purgatory, in 1953; Paradise, in 1954. 


The Comedy of Dante Alighieri the Florentine. Cantica II: Pur- 
gatory (Il Purgatorio). Translated by Dorothy L. Sayers. Balti- 
more, Penguin Books. 
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Done in iambic pentameter with terza rima (frequently only 
approximate or imperfect), and arranged in tercet divisions. Edi- 
torial aids include an introduction, with special sections on the 
doctrine and Dante’s arrangement of Purgatory; brief summaries 
preceding, and commentaries (“The Images” and “Notes”) follow- 
lowing, each canto; five diagrams; a special, cut-out universal clock; 
five appendixes on particular problems of interpretation (The 
Needle’s Eye, Tithonus’ Leman, The Sacra Fame Riddle, Derivation 
of Law, The Identity of Matilda); a full glossary of proper names, 
and a selected list of “Books to Read.” (For reviews see below.) Miss 
Sayers’ version of the Inferno appeared in 1949. 


“Beyond the Sphere.” In Anthology of Italian and Italo-Amer- 
ican Poetry. Translated into English by Rodolfo Pucelli. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 


Translation, preserving the sonnet form, of Oltre la spera 
che piu larga gira (Vita nuova, XLI). 


Studies 


Max Bach. “Sainte-Beuve and Italian Literature.” In Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, XL, 41-53. 


Culls from Sainte-Beuve’s works evidence of his extensive 
acquaintance with Italian literature and finds that his interest in 
Dante was long considerable but eventually cooled: Sainte-Beuve 
was too much a son of the eighteenth century to appreciate Dante 


properly. 


Hans Baron. The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic 
Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and 
Tyranny. 2 vols. Princeton, Princeton University Press. Also a 
ee edition: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 

ress. 


The attitude around 1400 toward Dante’s poetry and political 
thought enters importantly in the author’s argument, as is indicated 
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by such self-defining section headings as “Republicanism versus 
Dante’s Glorification of Caesar” (pp. 38-43), “Salutati’s Dilemma: 
Dante’s Caesarism and Florentine Liberty” (pp. 132-139), and 
“Cino Rinuccini’s ‘Invettiva against Certain Slanderers of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio’” (pp. 260-265) and also by further ref- 
erences to Dante, passim, registered in the index. 


T. G. Bergin. “On Translating Dante.” In 73rd Annual Report of 
the Dante Society, 3-22. 


Discusses problems the translator of Dante must face—what 
to do about rhyme, the kind of English to use, the treatment of in- 
dividual lines, passages, or whole cantos. Many samples are cited 
from representative translations, including the author’s own, to 
illustrate relative advantages and disadvantages of various approaches. 


A. S. Bernardo. “Petrarch’s Attitude toward Dante.” In PMLA, 
LXX, 488-517. 


From a close analysis of Petrarch’s only two references to 
Dante (in two letters to Boccaccio), his first Eclogue and its ac- 
companying letter to Gerardo, and from a comparison of the 
Triumphs with the Divine Comedy, the author shows that Petrarch’s 
coolness to Dante’s masterpiece is attributable less to scorn of the 
vernacular or to envy than to a misunderstanding of Dante’s art 
due to their divergent views of poetry. Petrarch disliked Dante’s 
poetry for what he considered its primitiveness, its “popularity,” 
and its vulgarization of theology. Furthermore, although both 
poets subscribed to the general medieval requirements of didacticism 
and allegory in poetry, their works reveal irreconcilable differences 
of poetic conception. Whereas Dante in the Comedy produces an 
allegory proceeding from the concrete to the abstract and focuses 
on the World Beyond, Petrarch in the Triumphs goes from the 
abstract to the concrete by means of personifications and centers 
the interest on man in this life. Also, in contrast to Dante, who 
was interested chiefly in the moral content of his poem, Petrarch, 
imbued with Classical literary ideals, while retaining the moral 
purpose, sought variety, artistic polish, and human values in poetry. 
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R. P. Blackmur. The Lion and the Honeycomb: Essays in Solici- 
tude and Critique. New York, Harcourt, Brace. 


In an essay on “Dante’s Ten Terms for the Treatment of the 
Treatise,” previously published in Kenyon Review, XIV ( 1952), 
286-300, the author discusses the statement of the ten terms in the 
Letter to Can Grande in the light of Dante’s poetic theory and 
practice in the DeVulgari Eloquentia and the C onvivio, and attempts 
to explain these otherwise unglossed terms, observing that the first 
five—poetic, fictive, descriptive, digressive, transumptive—pertain 
to the creative process and therefore belong to poetics and rhetoric, 
while the remaining five—definition, division, proof, refutation, 
setting forth of examples—have to do with arrangement and the 

“management of words and so belong to logic. The ten terms, and 
combinations of them, seem to have provided the poet with ready 
modes for making full use of his inspiration. (For reviews see 
below.) 


C. M. Bowra. Inspiration and Poetry. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press. Also, a British edition: London, Macmillan. 


In a chapter on “Dante and Arnaut Daniel,” originally pub- 
lished in Speculum, XX VII (1952), 459-474, the author studies the 
references to Arnaut in Dante’s works and finds enough in common 
between them to justify Dante’s preference for Arnaut among the 
troubadours, e.g., certain conceptual parallels with respect to 
love’s ennobling and inspiring influence in the Vita nuova and some 
of Arnaut’s lyrics, a common predilection for the trobar ric; and 
Dante’s recognition that certain poetical problems bothersome to 
him had been faced and solved by Arnaut. Occasional references 
to Dante in other chapters are registered in the index. (For reviews 
see below.) 


J. N. Carman. “Purgatorio, I and II, and the Queste del Saint 
Graal.” In Romance Philology, IX, 119-126. 


Notes marked parallels of general setting, broad sequence 
of events, and spiritual orientation between Purgatorio, I-II and 
part of III, and the Perceval portion of the Queste del Saint Graal. 
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Cyril Clemens. “Laurence Binyon on Translating.” In Dalhousie 
Review, XXXV, 168-174. 


Publishes a letter received from Binyon in 1943, in which 
the translator of Dante in terza rima airs his interesting views on 
translating in general, on the versions of the Comedy by Cary and 
Longfellow, and on the importance of preserving Dante’s rhythm 
as well as the rhyme-scheme. 


Wayne Conner. “Inferno, XVIII, 66 (‘femmine da conio’) and 
51 (‘pungenti salse’).” In Jtalica, XXXII, 95-193. 


Examines the various meanings proposed for femmine da 
conio, and on analogy with the double sense of pungenti salse— 
basically “sauces” (metaphorical) and secondarily “Salse” (the ravine 
near Bologna)—submits that da conio bears multiple meanings, sug- 
gesting primarily selling and secondarily—perhaps also with over- 
tones of imganno—the coarse metaphor based on conio as “wedge” 
or “die for stamping coins.” Hence da conio would best be rendered 
as “to be minted,” “to be stamped into coin.” 


G. G. Coulton. Medieval Panorama: The English Scene from 
Conquest to Reformation. New York, Noonday Press. (‘‘Merid- 
ian Books,” MG 2) 


Contains a general chapter on “Dante’s Commedia” as an 
epitome of medieval thought and in its broad historical context, as 
well as extensive further reference to Dante passim. (Medieval 
Panorama was originally published in 1938 by Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 


A. J. De Vito. An Outline of Dante The Divine Comedy. Bos- 
ton, Student Outline Company. (“Hymarx Outlines”) 


Contains a brief general introduction, a preliminary note to 
each realm, and a summary of each cantica. Originally appeared in 
1950 in mimeographed form. 
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Giorgio Del Vecchio. “Dante as Apostle of World Unity.” In 
73rd Annual Report of the Dante Society, 23-30. 


Professor Del Vecchio (University of Rome) emphasizes 
that in the Monarchia Dante envisioned, beyond particularist 
entities of city and country, a divinely predicated universalis civilitas 
of all mankind. Necessary for safeguarding the essential bond of 
brotherhood and peace would be a supreme, unitary authority, or 
Imperio, dedicated to justice and liberty for all. 


J. K. Fleck. ““A Dante Collection.” In Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, XVI, 187. 


Notices a “small but exceptionally interesting” Dante col- 
lection (160 volumes) recently acquired by Princeton. Included 
are the Venice edition of 1477, with the first appearance of Boc- 
caccio’s Vita di Dante, and the first Florence edition (1481), the 
only Florentine edition with the Landino commentary. 


Marcel Francon. “Dante et Jean Lemaire de Belges a la lumiére 
dun livre récent.” In Revue de Littérature Comparée, XXIX, 
346-349. 


Uulizes an interpretation by A. Pézard (Dante sous la pluie 
de feu: Enfer, chant XV, Paris, 1950) to the effect that Brunetto 
is in Dante’s Hell for writing in a tongue not his own (French, in 
the Trésor), a blasphemous act equivalent to sodomy according to 
medieval tradition, to support, in part, his contention that, contrary 
to general opinion, La Concorde des deux langages by Jean Lemaire 
de Belges does contain a basic unity in its two parts devoted, re- 
spectively, to Venus and Minerva. 


C. T. Harrison. ‘““The Poet as Witness.” In Sewanee Review, 
EXIT 539-550. 


Discusses the close relationship of Dante and Shakespeare as 
representatives of two great stages of a single cultural epoch, that 
hypostatized by the Christian humanism which was the orthodoxy 
of European culture from the twelfth through the seventeenth 
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centuries. With faith in the dignity and reason of man, the interest 
of both poets is in the drama of human action, conceived on a cosmic 
stage, morally articulated, and governed by rationally intelligible 
laws. (The essay is reprinted from the Bulletin of The General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and was originally delivered as a 
Commencement address at the Seminary.) 


Jacques Maritain. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts). New York, Noonday 
Press. (“Meridian Books,” M 8) 


This is a new paperback edition. (See 73rd Annual Report 
of the Dante Society, 1955, pp. 65-66.) 


J. A. Mazzeo. “Analysis of the Paradiso of Dante in Relation to 
Medieval Neoplatonic Doctrines of Light and Love, the Two 
Basic Themes in Terms of Which the Paradiso is Articulated.” In 
American Philosophical Society Yearbook—1954, Philadelphia, 
294-295. 


Brief report of research. 


J. A. Mazzeo. “Dante, the Poet of Love: Dante and the Phaedrus 
Tradition of Poetic Inspiration.” In Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, XCIX, 133-145. 


Considering the articulation of the Divine Comedy in terms 
of the correlates of love and beauty, manifested as light and through 
vision, the author examines some meanings of these concepts in 
Dante’s work and finds that, without knowing the Phaedrus directly, 
Dante reconstituted, in medieval form, the Phaedrus doctrine of 
“salvation,” love, and poetic inspiration. Particular parallels are 
drawn between Dante and Plato, for whom love of beauty and 
love of wisdom lead to the same supernatural end of supreme 
reality. One difference noted is that, whereas in the Phaedrus the 
poet’s ascent is distinguished from the lover's, in the Comedy the 
poet and lover rise as one: here can be seen a triumphant affirmation 
by Dante, against his time, of the nobility of poetry and the poet. 
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The author pays special attention to Dante’s ladder of light, ma- 
terial and spiritual, in its various significances as the great chain of 
being, the ladder of truth, and the ladder of beauty with its cor- 
relate of love, and he considers light, in its several roles, as the key 
to Dante’s amorous journey through higher and higher levels of 
reality and awareness. 


Hassan Osman. “Dante in Arabic.” In 73rd Annual Report of the 


Dante Society, 47-52. 


Reviewing the Dante literature in Arabic, Prof. Osman 
(Cairo University) cites briefly several articles and a book pub- 
lished since 1927, which deal primarily with the possible influence 
of Al Maari’s Treatise of Pardon on Dante’s poem, and the few 
Arabic translations of the Comedy, wholly or in part, published 
since 1911, including his own recent version of the Inferno in 
Arabic prose. 


A. L. Pellegrini. “American Dante Bibliography for 1954.” In 


73rd Annual Report of the Dante Society, 53-66. 


With brief analyses. 


F. M. Rogers. “The Vivaldi Expedition.” In 73rd Annual Re- 


port of the Dante Society, 31-45. 


Summarizes critically the literature on the Vivaldi expedi- 
tion (1291) and, against the possibility of its having inspired Dante’s 
Ulysses canto, submits that more likely reminiscence of the latter 
romanticized the expedition in the minds of historians. 


L. R. Rossi. “Dante and the Poetic Tradition in the Commentary 


of Benvenuto da Imola.” In Italica, XXXII, 215-223. 


Analyzes Benvenuto’s commentary from the standpoint of 
his preoccupation with certain literary themes—Dante the Modern 
as opposed to the Ancients, the style and language of the Commedia, 
and the problem of literary creation faced by Dante—and concludes 
that, although Benvenuto’s exegetical apparatus remains medieval, 
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based upon theological values, this, along with his ingenious alle- 
gorical method, subserves his primarily literary interest in a quite 
humanistic manner. 


A. L. Sells. The Italian Influence in English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Southwell. Bloomington, Indiana University Press. Also, a Brit- 
ish edition: London, Allen and Unwin. 


Includes an account of Dante’s influence during the period 
covered. The book is well indexed. (For reviews see below. ) 


Barbara Seward. “Dante’s Mystic Rose.” In Studies in Philology, 
Lil, 515-523: 


Studies the symbolism of Dante’s rose image and finds that 
it combines all meanings associated with the flower by tradition: 
as earthly woman (Beatrice for Dante, and hence the key for 
reconciling mortal and immortal love); then, on the four levels of 
interpretation outlined in the Letter to Can Grande, as the literal 
image of Paradise; as the allegorical representation of Christ’s mission 
to humanity; as Mary’s flower, the moral symbol of spiritual love, 
which brings salvation; and as God’s flower, the anagogical symbol 
of the created universe. 


C. S. Singleton. “La Giustizia nel Paradiso Terrestre.” In Delta 
(Naples), N. S., Numero 7-8, 1-25. 


Italian version by G. Vallese of “Justice in Eden,” originally 
published in 68th to 72nd Annual Reports of the Dante Society, 
1954, 3-33. (See the Bibliography in 73rd Annual Report, 1955.) 


Leo Spitzer. “The Addresses to the Reader in the Commedia.” 
In Italica, XX XIU, 143-165. 


Re-studying Dante’s addresses to the reader, the author re- 
jects Auerbach’s interpretation of the poet’s relationship to his 
reader as prophet to disciple (Romance Philology, Vil, 268-278), 
and submits that the relationship is, rather, one of friendly com- 
panioaship in a common endeavor to understand what is experienced 
on the poetic journey. 
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Leo Spitzer. “The ‘Ideal Typology’ in Dante’s De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia.” In Italica, XXXII, 75-94. 


Shows that, although working from different suppositions, 
Dante, in his theoretic definition of the vulgare illustre on which 
he based his morphological classification of the Italian dialects, an- 
ticipated the modern concept of Ideal Type as worked out by Max 
Weber and other recent sociologists. To Dante the concept came 
through the idea of God as the Ideal as of all creatures. Dante 
failed, however, to distinguish this typology from that based upon 
abstractive logic. In contrast to his abstractive hierarchy of Italian 
dialects, he actually had in mind, for the vulgare illustre, a concrete 
Gestalt, viz., Florentine as ennobled by Cino and himself. But for 
artistic reasons—manifest even in the imagery employed, yet general- 
ly missed by students of the De Vulgari Eloquentia—Dante did not 
declare openly his intended identity of the vulgare illustre with 
Florentine. 


J. M. Steadman. “Dante’s Commedia and Milton’s Paradise Lost: 
A Consideration of the Significance of Genre for Source Studies 
and Comparative Literature.” In Dissertation Abstracts, XV, 593- 
594, (Dissertation, Princeton, 1949.) 


Submits that criticism and scholarship on the relation be- 
tween these two works must be re-oriented in light of Milton’s 
awareness of their generic differences, under the influence of Italian 
Renaissance literary theory, according to which the Commedia 
belonged to the comic genre and Paradise Lost to the heroic. 


Florence Street. “The Allegory of Fortune and the Imitation of 
Dante in the Laberinto and Coronacion of Juan de Mena.” In His- 
panic Review, XXIII, 1-11. 


Takes issue with the opinion that Mena owed nothing to 
Dante. By considering the Laberinto and Coronagion together 
alongside the Comedy, the author finds that, despite the fifteenth- 
century aversion to vernacular sources, Mena’s work does reveal 
some reminiscences of Dante’s poem both in certain details and in 
general configuration, e.g., the pattern of concentric circles, the 
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symbolic geography of a gloomy river of sin, a mountaintop to 
represent the maximum of human achievement, and the contrasting 
visions of Heaven and Hell. 


Wylie Sypher. Four Stages of Renaissance Style: Transforma- 
tions in Art and Literature, 1400-1700. Garden City (N. Y.), 
Doubleday. (“Anchor Books Original,” A 45) 


Contains a chapter on “The Gothic System: Problems,” 
focusing considerably on the Divine Comedy in the context of the 
author’s thesis based on the analogical relationship between literature 
and art as two of the major forms of cultural expression. Dante’s 
poem is seen to reflect Gothic art and thought, e.g., by the double 
vision of reality, a strong current of empiricism and humanization, 
the logic of interrelation and articulation found in medieval archi- 
tecture as well as in scholastic thought, pictorial episodes, dramatic 
loner ne and a linear time-space perspective. (For reviews see 

elow.) : 


Allen Tate. The Man of Letters in the Modern World. Selected 
Essays: 1928-1955. New York, Noonday Press. (‘Meridian 
Books,” M 13) 


In an essay on “The Symbolic Imagination: The Mirrors of 
Dante,” previously published in Kenyon Review, XIV (1952), 256- 
277, the author distinguishes the symbolic imagination in its effect 
of bringing together various meanings at a single moment of action 
(illustration: Beatrice’s appearance to Dante in Purgatorio, XXX- 
XXXI), and emphasizes the poetic necessity of its being grounded 
in concrete experience. He considers the symbolic problem in the 
Comedy to lie in the progression, literally and allegorically, from 
the Dark Wood, the negation of light, to the anagogical transfigura- 
tion of vision in the Triune Circles of pure light. Mr. Tate’s dis- 
cussion of Dante’s light imagery dwells, in particular, upon the 
reflections and their dramatic implications in the poet’s cosmic two- 
way analogy (heaven like the world, the world like heaven). A key 
to the process is found in Dante’s mirror figure, which, already 
discernible in essence in Beatrice’s eyes (Purgatorio, XXXI), may 
be seen in its full analogical development from the literal mirrors of 
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Paradiso, Il, to the climactic God-man reflection and final vision in 
XXXII. 

Another essay, on “Tension in Poetry,” previously published 
in Southern Review, IV (1938-1939), 101-115, contains an interpre- 
tation (pp. 76-77) of Inferno V, 97-99, according to which the 
tributaries pursuing the Po and the sibilant verses themselves consti- 
tute a visual and auditory image, echoing the bufera infernal, of 
Francesca’s sin of lust. 


W. Y. Tindall. The Literary Symbol. New York, Columbia 


University Press. 


Touches substantially on Dante in two chapters: “Roses and 
Calipers” (p. 28 ff.), in which Dante serves as an example for dis- 
tinguishing symbolism and allegory as used by recent writers; and 
“Strange Relations” (p. 191 ff.), in which the author illustrates the 
importance of the Divine Comedy as one of the principal parallels 
for James Joyce’s Ulysses. 


René Wellek. A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950. Vol. I: 


The Later Eighteenth Century. Vol. II: The Romantic Age. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 


Contains ample reference to Dante, passim, in relation to the 
history of literary criticism and taste. Well indexed. (For reviews 
see below.) 


E. H. Wilkins. “Dante’s Celestial Scaleo: Stairway or Ladder?” 


In Romance Philology, 1X, 216-222. 


Studies the question of just what Dante visualized in the 
scaleo of Paradiso, XXI-XXII, and finding the available evidence 
inconclusive in the Comedy itself, in Genesis 18:12, and in certain 
medieval references to it, submits, both on the basis of greater 
majesty of concept and on the obvious parallelism with the stair- 


ways of the Purgatorio, that most probably Dante had in mind a 
stairway. 
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[E. H. Wilkins, ed.] A Summary of the First Fifteen Annual Re- 
ports of the Dante Society. Cambridge (Mass.). : 


Contains very detailed summaries which may be valuable 
for anyone desiring a complete view of the Society’s history, since 
many of these early Reports are now either scarce or unavailable. 


Floyd Zulli. “Gide and Dante.” In French Review, XXIX, 9-12. 


Demonstrates that Gide, in his works, reveals significant in- 
fluences from Dante, in whom he found considerable intellectual 


affinity. 
Reviews 


Dante Alighier1. The Divine Comedy. Translated by H. R. Huse. 
(See 73rd Report, 53.) Reviewed by: 


T. G. Bergin, in Yearbook of Comparative and General 
Literature (Chapel Hill), IV, 89-90. 


The Inferno. Translated by John Ciardi. See 73rd Re- 
port, 53-54, and see below, under Addenda.) Reviewed by: 


H. W. Hilborn, in Queen’s Quarterly, LXII, 135-136. 


Purgatory. Translated by Dorothy L. Sayers. (See above.) 
Reviewed by: 


Dudley Fitts, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 6 Nov., p. 59. 


The Purgatorio from the Divine Comedy. Translated by 
S. F. Wright. Edinburgh and London, Oliver and Boyd, 1954. Re- 
viewed by: 

A. L. Pellegrini, in Modern Language Notes, LXX, 307-308. 


Monarchy and Three Political Letters. Translated by 
Donald Nicholl and Colin Hardie. (See 73rd Report, 54-55.) Re- 
viewed by: 
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I. J. Semper, in The Month (London), CXCIX (N.S. XII), 
185-186. 


Erich Auerbach. Mimesis. (See 68th-72nd Reports, 43-44, and 
see below, under Addenda.) Reviewed by: 


A. J. George, in Symposium, IX, 152-154. 


Michele Barbi. Life of Dante. (See 73rd Report, 55, and see be- 
low, under Addenda.) Reviewed by: 


A. L. Pellegrini, in Modern Language Notes, LXX, 307-308. 


R. P. Blackmur. The Lion and the Honeycomb. (See above.) 
Reviewed by: 


Kenneth Burke, in Accent, XV, 279-292; Howard Nemerov, 
in Sewanee Review, LXIII, 655-664. 


C. M. Bowra. Inspiration and Poetry. (See above.) Reviewed by: 


William Barrett, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 14 Aug., p. 4; 
Y. M. [Yakov Malkiel], in Romance Philology, 1X, 267-268. 


Francis Fergusson. Dante’s Drama of the Mind. (See 68th-72nd 
Reports, 45-46, and 73rd Report, 64, and see below, under Ad- 
denda.) Reviewed by: 


Erich Auerbach, in Romance Philology, VIII, 237-240; Vin- 
cenzo Cioffari, in Symposium, IX, 356-359; J. F. Fulbeck, in The 
Personalist, XXXVI, 210-211; Marie P. Hamilton, in Arizona Quart- 
erly, XI, 87-89; H. H. [Helmut Hatzfeld], in Comparative Literature, 
VII, 64-67. 


W. P. Friederich. Outline of Comparative Literature. (See 73rd 
Report, 56.) Reviewed by: 


Herbert Lindenberger, in Modern Language Quarterly, XVI, 
285-286. 
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Nancy Lenkeith. Dante and the Legend of Rome. (See 73rd Re- 
port, 64.) Reviewed by: 


Edward Williamson, in Journal of Philosophy, LI, 21-23. 


Ewart Lewis. Medieval Political Ideas. (See 73rd Report, 57.) Re- 
viewed by: 


G. P. Cuttino, in American Historical Review, LX, 871- 
872; Erich Voegelin, in Yale Review, XLIV, 616-618. 


Lyric Poetry of the Italian Renaissance. Collected by L. R. Lind. 
(See 73rd Report, 54.) Reviewed by: 


Edward Williamson, in Italica, XXXII, 269-270. 


A. S. Roe. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. (See 68th- 
72nd Reports, 47, and see below, under Addenda.) Reviewed by: 


Vincenzo Cioffari, in Italica, XXXII, 129-132; Edward Wil- 
liamson, in Modern Language Notes, LXX, 450-453. 


Dorothy L. Sayers. Introductory Papers on Dante. (See below, 
under Addenda.) Reviewed by: 


John Ciardi, in New Republic, CXXXIII, 8 (22 Aug.), 18-20, 
Serge Hughes, in Commonweal, LXII, 452-453, Paolo Milano, in 
N. Y. Times Book Review, 29 May, p. 7; 1. J. Semper, in The Month 
(London), CXCIX (N.S. XIII), 185-186; C. S. Singleton, in Kenyon 
Review, XVII, 656-661. 


Cesare Segré. La Sintassi del periodo nei primi prosatori italiant 
(Guittone, Brunetto, Dante). Atti dell’ Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei. Memorie. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. 
Serie VIII, Vol. IV, fasc. 2. Rome, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
1952. Reviewed by: 


Aldo Scaglione, in Romance Philology, IX, 44-45. 
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A. L. Sells. The Italian Influence in English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Southwell. (See above.) Reviewed by: 


Douglas Bush, in Comparative Literature, VII, 283-285. 
C. S. Singleton. Dante Studies 1. (See 73rd Report, 60-61.) Re- 
viewed by: 


F. F. [Francis Fergusson], in Comparative Literature, VII, 
79-80; Helmut Hatzfeld, in Italica, XXXII, 194-196. 


Wylie Sypher. Four Stages of Renaissance Style. (See above.) 
Reviewed by: 


Klaus Berger, in Renaissance News, VIII, 147-149; W. K. 
Ferguson, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 19 June, p. 3. 


Giuseppe Toffanin. History of Humanism. (See 73rd Report, 
61-62.) Reviewed by: 


M. P. Gilmore, in Renaissance News, VIII, 140-142; H. H. 
[Helmut Hatzfeld], in Comparative Literature, VII, 280-281. 


Aldo Vallone. La Critica dantesca contemporanea. Pisa, Nistri- 
Lischi, 1953. Reviewed by: 


J. G. Fucilla, in Comparative Literature, VII, 68-73. 


René Wellek. A History of Modern Criticism. (See above.) Re- 
viewed by: 


M. H. Abrams, in Yale Review, XLV, 146-149. 


E. H. Wilkins. A History of Italian Literature. (See 73rd Report, 
62.) Reviewed by: 


W. P. Friederich, in Yearbook of Comparative and General 
Literature (Chapel Hill), IV, 76-78; H. W. Hilborn, in Queen’s 
Quarterly, LXI, 135-136; F. W. Locke, in Catholic Historical Re- 
view, XLI, 239-240; A. T. MacAllister, in Romanic Review, XLVI, 
44-48; K. C. M. Sills, in Speculum, XXX, 131-132; Bernard Wein- 
berg, in Modern Philology, LIII, 129-130. 
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Addenda for 1953 and 1954 


(for 1954 unless otherwise indicated) 


Studies 


[For 1953.] George Santayana. Three Philosophical Poets: Lu- 
cretius, Dante, Goethe. Garden City (N. Y.), Doubleday. 
(“Doubleday Anchor Books,” A 17) 


Contains Santayana’s famous essay on Dante. (Three Philo- 
sophical Poets was originally published in 1910 by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Dorothy L. Sayers. Introductory Papers on Dante. With a Pref- 
ace by Barbara Reynolds. New York, Harper and Brothers. Also, 
a British edition: London, Methuen. 


In these eight papers, originally given as lectures, from 1947 
to 1949, to non-specialists, the author treats the Comedy compre- 
hensively, striving to make the poem as meaningful as possible to 
the modern reader. She deals specifically with the following: 
Dante’s imagery in its symbolic, allegorical, and pictorial relations; 
the meaning of the three separate realms; the fourfold interpreta- 
tion of the Comedy; the City of Dis in its moral significance at the 
level of the individual soul and of human society in general; the 
“comedy” of the Comedy; and a number of troublesome “paradoxes” 
of Dante’s work, e.g., the poet’s treatment of the dual nature of 
Christ and the theology of atonement, the ambivalence between 
Dante-the-poet and Dante-the-man, the Vita nuova—Convivio re- 
lationship respecting Lady Philosophy, the reconciliation of the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders and the presence of Sigier of 
Brabant in the Paradiso. There is also an introduction by the author 
and a complete index. (For reviews see above.) 
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Reviews 


Dante Alighieri. The Inferno. Translated by John Ciardi. (See 
above, p. 57.) Reviewed by: 


Dudley Fitts, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 4 July, p. 4; 
Howard Nemerov, in Sewanee Review, LXII, 655-663. 


Erich Auerbach, Mimesis. (See above, p. 58.) Reviewed by: 


Francis Fergusson, in Hudson Review, VII, 119-127, Rose- 
mond Tuve, in Yale Review, XLIII, 619-622; René Wellek, in 
Kenyon Review, XVI, 299-307. 


Michele Barbi. Life of Dante. (See above, p. 58.) Reviewed by: 
Paolo Milano, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 4 July, p. 4. 


E. R. Curtius. European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. 
(See 68th-72nd Reports, 45.) Reviewed by: 


Francis Fergusson, in Hudson Review, VII, 119-127; C. M. 
Lehner, in New Scholasticism, XXVIII, 482-485. 


Francis Fergusson. Dante’s Drama of the Mind. (See above, 
p- 58.) Reviewed by: 


T. G. Bergin, in Yale Review, XLII [1953], 150-151; Paolo 
Milano, in N. Y. Times Book Review, 4 July, p. 4. 


Jacques Maritain. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. (See 
73rd Report, 65-66, and see above, p. 51.) Reviewed by: 


T. W. Copeland, in Yale Review, XLIII [1953], 143-144; 
C. A. Hart, in New Scholasticism, XXVIII, 231-234; Philip Wheel- 
wright, in Sewanee Review, LXII, 292-304. 
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Ezra Pound. Literary Essays. (See 73rd Report, 58.) Reviewed 
by: 
T. H. Carter, in Kenyon Review, XVI, 490-496. 


A. S. Roe. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. (See 
above, p. 59.) Reviewed by: 


J. W. Beach, in Sewanee Review, LXII, 527-534; Martin Price, 
in Yale Review, XLIII, 629-633. 
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